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COLORADO  AND  HER  GREATNESS 


What  makes  Colorado  a  great  and  glorious  State ? 

Is  it  the  boundary  lines  that  reach  from  east  to  west, 

That  trace  its  girth  in  silent  hills  and  topmost  mountain 
crest, 

That  hold  its  rivers  and  all  the  land  between- — 

The  lines  that  stand  about  the  land  a  barrier  unseen? 

Or  does  her  greatness  lie  in  deeply  hidden  store 
Of  wealth  untold,  in  gold,  and  radium  ore, 

In  forests  grand  or  fruitful  hills,  or  broad  prairie  floor, 

In  cities,  towns,  good  roads,  and  bridges  new,  galore? 

\ 

Or  in  the  greatness  of  her  schools  on  hill  and  dale, 

On  wind-swept  plain  and  far  in  hidden  vale, 

Towering  sometimes  against  a  dark  blue  sky, 

The  monuments  to  learning  like  beacon  lights  on  high? 

Disseminating  truth,  as  light  the  noonday  sun, 

Awakening  latent  power  in  many  an  eager  one, 

Arousing  to  new  life,  instilling  deep  desire 
For  honors  high  that  worthy  aims  inspire? 

■Jit, _ 

Our  schools  alive  with  eager,  throbbing  life 
Are  barracks  strong,  defying  wrong  and  strife! 

These  make  our  state  the  land  that  will  endure, 

These  give  our  boys  and  girls  a  purpose  strong  and  sure. 

— Katherine  L.  Craig. 
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THE  COLORADO  STATE  FLAG 


Originated  by  Denver  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Adopted  by  the  Eighteenth  General 
Assembly,  May  6,  1911.  Bill  introduced  by  Senator  W.  H. 
Sharpley.  Design  by  A.  C.  Carson,  president  Ohio  Society 
of  Colorado. 


SIGNIFICATIONS 


LETTER  “C” 

Capital  for  Colorado 
Centennial  State 
Columbine  State 

RED 

Color  “Colorado”  in  Spanish 

WHITE 

Greatest  Silver  State 
Eternal  Mountain  Snow 
One  Columbine  color 

CORDS  and  TASSELS 

Two  Cords  of  Gold  and  Silver,  Strands  Intertwined 
One  Gold  and  One  Silver  Tassel 


GOLD 

Greatest  Gold  State 
All-the-Year  Sunshine 
One  Columbine  color 
One  color  more  than 
the  U.  S.  Flag 

YALE  BLUE 

All-tbe-Year  Blue  Sky 
One  Columbine  color 
(Color  of  the  D.  A.  R.) 


PREFACE 


ISTORY,  in  detail,  oftimes,  proves  dull, 
dry  and  uninteresting  to  average  pupils, 
because  of  their  difficulty  to  follow  in  a 
logical  way  the  story,  as  presented,  and  to 
comprehend  its  meaning.  And  to  the  teacher  it 
seems  an  insurmountable  task  to  teach,  because  of  its 
lack  of  conciseness.  Realizing  this  difficulty  to 
teacher  and  pupils  I  have  compiled  and  written, 
after  much  research  work  and  arduous  labor,  this  book 
containing  authentic  information  pertaining  to  the 
history  of  Colorado,  such  as  is  necessary  to  be  taught 
and  known,  if  we  would  be  informed  concerning  our 
own  state. 

This  book  presents  in  story  form  as  well  as  in 
outline,  the  explorations,  the  settlements  and  the  de¬ 
velopment,  in  a  manner  that  will  awaken  the  manifest 
interest  of  students,  teachers,  and  all  who  peruse  its 
pages. 

For  your  approval,  I  submit  this  Craig’s  Brief 
History  of  Colorado,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  meet 
with  the  present  day  need  in  the  public  schools  of 
Colorado,  and  with  the  full  assurance,  that  it  will 
prove  useful  and  beneficial  to  all  who  read  it. 

Katherine  L.  Craig, 

Former  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction , 
Colorado. 
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SPANISH  EXPLORATIONS. 


Beyond  doubt,  Spain  has  precedence  over  all  other 
nations  in  the  pioneering  of  the  New  World.  They 
were  Spaniards  who  first  saw  and  explored  the  great¬ 
est  gulf  in  the  world;  Spaniards  who  discovered  the 
two  greatest  rivers ;  Spaniards  who  found  the  greatest 
ocean;  Spaniards  who  first  knew  that  there  were  two 
continents  of  America ;  Spaniards  who  first  went 
around  the  world !  They  were  Spaniards  who  had 
carved  their  way  into  the  far  interior  of  our  own  land, 
as  well  as  all  to  the  south,  and  founded  their  cities  a 
thousand  miles  inland  long  before  the  first  Anglo- 
Saxon  came  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  was  a  Span¬ 
ish  lieutenant  with  twenty  soldiers  who  traversed  an 
unspeakable  desert  and  looked  down  upon  the  greatest 
natural  wonder  of  America  or  of  the  world — the 
Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado — three  centuries  before 
any  “American”  ever  saw  it !  And  so  it  was  from 
Colorado  to  Cape  Horn. 

The  Spanish  were  not  only  the  first  conquerors  of 
the  New  World,  and  its  first  colonizers,  but  also  its 
first  civilizers.  They  built  the  first  cities,  opened  the 
first  churches,  schools,  and  universities;  brought  the 
first  printing-presses,  made  the  first  books;  wrote  the 
first  dictionaries,  histories,  and  geographies,  and 
brought  the  first  missionaries;  and  before  New  Eng¬ 
land  had  a  real  newspaper,  Mexico  had  a  seventeenth- 
century  attempt  at  one. 

There  have  been  Spanish  schools  for  Indians  in 
America  since  1524,  and  three  Spanish  universities  in 
America  were  nearly  rounding  out  their  century  when 
Harvard  was  founded. 
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Spanish  Explorations 


Those  first  teachers  gave  the  Spanish  language 
and  Christian  faith  to  thousands  of  aborigines.  In¬ 
telligence  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  heroism  in  the 
early  settlement  of  the  New  World. 

The  achievements  of  the  explorer  are  among  the 
most  important,  as  they  are  among  the  most  fascina¬ 
ting,  of  human  heroisms.  Exploration  has  not  only 
achieved  great  results  for  civilization,  but  in  the  doing 
has  scored  some  of  the  highest  feats  of  human  heroism, 
in  courage,  endurance,  persistence  and  hopefulness. 

In  exploration  accident  has  played  its  important 
part.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  explorations  have 
been  made  by  men  who  had  no  more  idea  of  being  ex¬ 
plorers  than  they  had  of  inventing  an  air-plane;  and 
it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  first  inland  exploration 
of  America,  and  the  two  most  wonderful  journeys  in 
it,  were  not  only  accidents,  but  the  crowning  misfor¬ 
tunes  and  disappointments  of  the  men  who  had  hoped 
for  very  different  things.  America  has  been  the  field 
of  great  and  remarkable  journeys;  but  the  two  men 
who  made  the  most  astounding  journeys  in  America 
are  still  almost  unheard  of  among  us.  They  were 
Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  the  first  American  trav¬ 
eller;  and  Andres  Docampo,  the  man  who  walked 
farther  on  this  continent  than  any  other. 

Cabeza  de  Yaca. 

Cabeza  de  Yaca  was  the  first  European  really  to 
penetrate  the  then  “Dark  Continent”  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  he  was  by  centuries  the  first  to  cross  the  conti¬ 
nent.  His  nine  years  of  wandering  on  foot,  unarmed, 
naked,  starving,  among  wild  beast  and  wilder  men, 
with  no  other  attendants  than  three  as  ill-fated  com¬ 
rades,  gave  the  world  the  first  glimpse  of  the  United 
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States  inland,  and  led  to  some  of  the  most  stirring  and 
important  achievements  connected  with  its  early  his¬ 
tory.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  landed  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  seventy- 
five  years  before  the  first  English  settlement  was  made 
in  the  New  World,  and  more  than  a  generation  before 
there  was  a  single  Caucasian  settler  of  any  blood 
within  the  area  of  the  present  United  States,  Yaca  and 
his  gaunt  followers  had  trudged  across  this  unknown 
land. 

It  is  a  long  way  back  to  those  days.  Henry  VIII. 
was  then  king  of  England.  Elizabeth,  the  Virgin 
Queen,  was  not  born  when  Vaca  started  on  his  appalling 
journey.  It  was  fifty  years  before  the  birth  of  Captain 
John  Smith,  the  founder  of  Virginia;  a  generation 
before  the  birth  of  Shakespeare,  and  two  and  a  half 
generations  before  Milton.  It  was  sixty  years  before 
the  world  had  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  newspaper, 
and  the  best  geographers  still  thought  it  possible  to 
sail  through  America  to  Asia.  There  was  not  a  white 
man  in  North  America  above  the  middle  of  Mexico; 
nor  had  one  gone  two  hundred  miles  inland  in  this 
continental  wilderness. 

The  name  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  means  “Head  of  a 
Cow”.  It  was  an  honorable  name  in  Spain,  having 
been  earned  at  the  battle  of  Naves  de  Tolosa  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  one  of  the  decisive  engagements  of 
all  those  centuries  of  war  with  the  Moors. 

Vaca  came  to  the  New  World  in  1527  from  Spain 
as  treasurer  and  sheriff  of  the  expedition  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  men  with  which  de  Narvaez  intended  to  conquer 
and  colonize  the  Flowery  Land,  discovered  a  decade 
before  by  Ponce  de  Leon. 
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Ten  months  after  leaving  Spain,  they  reached 
Florida,  and  landed  at  what  is  now  known  as  Tampa 
Bay.  Taking  formal  possession  of  the  country  for 
Spain,  they  set  out  to  explore  and  conquer  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  At  Santo  Domingo  shipwreck  and  desertion  had 
already  cost  them  about  half  of  their  men  and  there 
were  but  three  hundred  and  forty-five  left.  No  sooner 
had  they  reached  Florida  than  difficulties  and  misfor¬ 
tunes  beset  them.  Scarcity  of  food,  hostile  Indians, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  swamps,  all  of  which  made  progress 
difficult  and  dangerous.  Indian  attacks  and  starvation 
was  fast  reducing  the  little  army.  They  finally 
reached  the  nearest  point  on  the  coast,  west  of  Tampa 
Bay.  There  they  built  five  rude  boats  and  started  for 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  Mexico.  Storms  separated 
the  boats  and  three  went  down  with  all  on  board, 
and  among  them  Narvaez.  Only  fifteen  survived  of 
the  eighty  men  who  escaped  the  wreck.  All  their 
arms  and  clothing  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf. 
The  survivors  reached  an  island  inhabited  by  Indians 
who  had  nothing  but  berries,  roots  and  fish  to  eat. 

In  the  spring  his  surviving  companions  decided  to 
escape.  Vaca  was  too  ill  and  weak  to  join  them,  so 
they  left  him  and  two  other  sick  men  to  their  fate, 
and  the  latter  soon  perished.  Vaca  now  found  him¬ 
self  deserted  by  his  friends,  at  the  mercy  of  savages, 
a  naked  skeleton,  and  he  tells  us  “his  heart  sank  within 
him.”  But  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  never  “let  go.” 
As  the  weather  grew  less  rigorous,  Vaca  slowly  recov¬ 
ered  from  his  sickness. 

For  nearly  six  years  he  lived  an  incomparably 
lonely  life,  bandied  about  from  tribe  to  tribe  of  In-; 
dians,  sometimes  a  slave,  and  sometimes  only  a  de- 
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spised  outcast.  Those  who  had  escaped  fared  even 
worse.  They  had  fallen  into  cruel  hands,  and  all  had 
been  slain  except  three,  who  were  reserved  for  the 
harder  fate  of  slaves.  Four  naked,  tortured,  shiver¬ 
ing  shadows  were  now  left  of  the  gallant  company, 
and  even  they  were  separated,  though  they  occasionally 
heard  vaguely  of  one  another,  and  made  vain  attempts 
to  come  together.  They  were,  however,  reunited  in 
1534  somewhere  in  eastern  Texas,  west  of  the  Sabine 
River. 

Vaca’s  captors  finally  paid  little  attention  to  his 
movements,  and  by  degrees  he  got  to  making  long  trips 
north,  and  up  and  down  the  coast.  In  time  he  began 
trading  with  the  northern  tribes.  He  brought  down 
skins  and  almagre  (red  clay  for  face-paint),  flint  to 
make  arrow-heads,  hard  reeds  for  the  shafts,  and 
tassels  of  deer-hair  dyed  red.  These  things  he  readily 
exchanged  among  the  coast  tribes  for  shells  and  shell- 
beads,  and  the  like — which,  in  turn,  were  in  demand 
among  his  northern  customers.  These  lonely  trading 
expeditions  of  his  covered  thousands  of  miles  on  foot 
through  the  trackless  wildernesses;  but  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  though  the  life  was  still  one  of  great 
suffering,  he  was  constantly  gaining  knowledge  which 
would  be  useful  to  him  in  his  never-forgotten  plan  of 
getting  back  to  nature.  He  began  to  “practice  medi¬ 
cine”  after  the  Indian  fashion  and  the  slight-of-hand 
rigmarole  proved  very  successful. 

After  ten  months  of  planning  he  and  his  comrades 
escaped  from  their  captors  and  joined  another  tribe 
of  Indians.  They  all  became  medicine-men  and  went 
from  tribe  to  tribe,  crossing  Texas  and  going  as  far 
north  as  where  Santa  Fe  now  is. 
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In  the  Mexican  States  they  first  found  agricultural 
Indians,  who  dwelt  in  houses  of  sod  and  boughs,  and 
had  beans  and  pumpkins.  The  tribes  they  passed 
through  in  our  present  Southern  States  were  poor, 
wandering  creatures,  and  long  ago  disappeared  from 
the  earth.  But  in  the  Sierra  Madre  of  Mexico  they 
found  superior  Indians,  whom  we  can  recognize  still. 
Here  they  found  the  men  unclad,  but  the  women  with 
cotton  tunics  of  their  own  weaving,  with  half  sleeves, 
and  a  skirt  to  the  knee ;  and  over  it  a  skirt  of  dressed 
deerskin  reaching  to  the  ground,  and  fastened  in  front 
with  straps.  They  washed  their  clothing  with  a  soapy 
root, — the  amole ,  now  similarly  used  by  Indians  and 
Mexicans  throughout  the  Southwest. 

One  day  they  met  an  Indian  wearing  upon  his 
necklace  the  buckle  of  a  sword-belt  and  a  horseshoe 
nail;  and  their  hearts  beat  high  at  this  first  sign,  in 
all  their  eight  years’  wandering,  of  the  nearness  of 
Europeans.  The  Indian  told  them  that  men  with 
beards  like  their  own  had  come  from  the  sky  and  made 
war  upon  his  people. 

The  soldiers  had  just  left;  but  Vaca  and  Este- 
vanico  with  eleven  Indians,  hurried  forward  on  their 
trail,  and  next  day  overtook  four  Spaniards,  who  led 
them  to  their  captain,  Diego  de  Alcaraz.  It  was  long 
before  that  officer  could  believe  the  wondrous  story 
told  by  the  naked,  torn,  shaggy,  wild  man;  but  at  last 
he  was  convinced  and  he  gave  a  certificate  of  the  date 
and  of  the  condition  in  which  Vaca  had  come  to  him, 
and  then  sent  back  for  Dorantes  and  Castillo.  Five 
days  later  these  arrived,  accompanied  by  several  hun¬ 
dred  Indians. 
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Alearaz  and  his  partner  in  crime,  Cebreros,  wished 
to  enslave  these  aborigines;  but  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  own  danger  in  taking  such  a  stand, 
indignantly  opposed  the  infamous  plan,  and  finally 
forced  the  villains  to  abandon  it. 

They  journeyed  several  hundred  miles  and  at  last 
reached  the  City  of  Mexico  in  safety,  and  were  received 
with  great  honor.  Cebreros,  the  negro,  remained  in 
Mexico.  On  the  10th  of  April,  1537,  Cabeza  de  Yaca, 
Castillo  and  Dorantes  sailed  for  Spain,  arriving  in 
August.  Their  report  of  what  they  saw,  and  of  the 
stranger  countries  to  the  north  of  which  they  had 
heard,  had  already  set  on  foot  the  remarkable  expedi¬ 
tions  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  our  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  and  Colorado, 
and  brought  about  the  building  of  the  first  European 
towns  in  the  inland  area  of  the  United  States. 

Cabeza  de  Vaca,  as  a  reward  for  his  then  unparal¬ 
leled  walk  of  more  than  ten  thousand  miles  in  the 
unknown  land,  was  made  governor  of  Paraguay  in 
1540.  He  was  not  qualified  for  the  place,  and  returned 
to  Spain  in  disgrace.  That  he  was  not  to  blame,  how¬ 
ever,  but  was  rather  the  victim  of  circumstances,  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  restored  to  favor  and 
received  a  pension  of  two  thousand  ducats.  He  died 
in  Seville  at  a  good  old  age. 

Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado 

Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado  was  governor  of 
the  Mexican  province  of  New  Galicia,  and  a  high 
official  at  the  vice  regal  court  in  Mexico.  The  Span¬ 
iards  at  this  time  were  hearing  stories  of  seven  won¬ 
derful  and  immensely  rich  cities,  called  the  “Seven 
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Cities  of  Cibola,”  which  a  Spanish  monk  claimed  to 
have  discovered. 

Coronado  was  young  and  ambitious,  and  did  not 
get  along  well  with  Mendoza,  who  was  viceroy  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  so  Mendoza  decided  to  rid  the  country  of  a  few 
of  the  young  Spaniards  he  could  not  get  along  with 
well,  and  gave  Coronado  command  of  an  expedition 
of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards  to  colonize 
the  land  of  fabulous  wealth,  with  strict  orders  never 
to  come  back. 

Coronado  and  his  men  set  out  with  high  hopes,  for 
they  believed  that  they  were  going  to  conquer  an 
empire  that  possessed  greater  riches  than  the  one  con¬ 
quered  by  Cortez  in  Mexico,  or  by  Pizarro  in  Peru. 
Coronado  and  his  little  army  started  out  in  1540  and 
reached  the  Indian  pueblo  of  Zuni  or  Seven  Cities  of 
Cibola,  in  the  extreme  west  of  New  Mexico,  and  took 
the  pueblo  after  a  sharp  fight.  But  there  was  no  rich 
and  thriving  people,  such  as  had  been  described — no 
treasures  of  gems  or  gold.  The  people  were  poor  agri¬ 
culturists,  destitute  of  wealth;  for  the  fabled  “Seven 
Cities  of  Cibola”  were  simply  Indian  pueblos  built  of 
sun-dried  brick. 

Coronado  sent  small  expeditions  to  the  strange 
cliff -built  pueblos  of  Moqui  (in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Arizona),  to  the  grand  canon  of  the  Colorado,  and 
to  the  pueblo  of  Jemez  in  northern  New  Mexico. 

That  Avinter  he  moved  his  whole  command  to 
Tiguex,  where  now  is  the  pretty  Mexican  village  of 
Bernalillo,  on  the  Bio  Grande,  and  there  had  a  serious 
and  discreditable  war  with  the  Tigua  Pueblos. 

It  was  here  that  he  heard  the  fable  of  the  Quivira. 
The  Indians  told  him  that  Quiviras  was  an  Indian 
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city  where  all  was  pure  gold.  In  the  spring  of  1541 
Coronado  and  his  men  started  in  quest  of  the  Quivira, 
and  marched  with  frightful  hardships  across  those 
awful  plains,  to  the  center  of  our  present  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory. 

Finding  that  he  had  been  deceived,  for  instead 
of  a  populous  city,  he  found  a  little  group  of  Indian 
wigwams  made  of  buffalo  hides,  he  sent  his  army  back 
to  Tiguex,  while  he  with  thirty  men  pushed  on  across 
the  Arkansas  River,  and  as  far  as  northeastern  Kansas. 

Coronado  went  back  to  Bernalillo,  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  three  months  of  incessant  marching  and  awful 
hardships. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  seriously  injured 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  He  recovered  but  his  health 
was  wrecked,  and  disappointed  and  disheartened,  he 
gave  up  all  hope  of  colonizing  New  Mexico,  and  in  the 
summer  or  1542  returned  to  Mexico  with  his  men.  His 
disobedience  to  the  viceroy  in  coming  back  cast  him 
into  disgrace,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  comparative  obscurity. 

Missions. 

In  1851  New  Mexico  was  of  much  greater  extent 
than  it  is  today.  Its  boundaries  were  not  definitely 
determined,  but  they  included  all  of  what  is  now  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  except  the  southern  portion, 
which  came  in  later  as  a  part  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase, 
a  part  of  the  present  State  of  Nevada,  and  most  of  that 
portion  of  Colorado  lying  east  of  the  Continental 
Divide  and  south  of  the  Arkansas  River. 

The  people  of  New  Mexico  were  the  descendants  of 
former  colonists  from  Old  Mexico.  Some  of  these 
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were  of  pure  Castillian  blood,  and  some  were  of  mixed 
blood,  as  many  are  found  to  be  in  Old  Mexico.  Again, 
a  new  mixture  of  blood  was  added  in  many  cases  by 
intermarriage  with  individual  members  of  the  various 
tribes  of  New  Mexican  Indians. 

These  classes  formed  the  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  but  there  was  a  large  element  of  the  pure  Indian 
race,  which  might  properly  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  population  of  New  Mexico.  These  were  Indians 
of  sedentary  habits,  who  were  living  in  groups,  or 
villages,  called  pueblos.  They  cultivated  a  little  of 
the  soil,  kept  a  few  goats,  sheep  or  other  animals, 
and  lived  generally  in  a  hand-to-mouth  fashion.  In 
some  of  the  arts  they  were  quite  skilled,  and  made 
blankets  and  woolen  stuffs  of  great  merit,  and  fair 
samples  of  pottery. 

These  Indians  were  not  all  Christians,  but  many 
of  them  were,  and  all  of  them  might  have  been  if  New 
Mexico  had  been  left  to  the  Franciscans,  or  if  these 
Fathers  had  been  succeeded  by  a  zealous  body  of  mis¬ 
sionary  priests.  The  Apache  Indians  were  pagans, 
so  were  the  Navajos  and  the  other  predatory  tribes 
which  made  their  homes  in  these  regions. 

The  faith  was  first  brought  to  the  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  by  the  Franciscans  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  the  early  missionaries  were  put  to  death  by  the 
Indians,  and  left  no  permanent  work.  The  first  per¬ 
manent  missions  established  date  from  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century — the  oldest  being  that  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  de  los  Espagnoles ,  or  San  Gabriel,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Chama,  and  next  came  that  of  La  Villa  Real 
de  Santa  Fe  de  San  Francisco ,  a  name  now  abbreviated 
into  Santa  Fe.  These  missions  became  permanent 
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centers  of  religion,  and  also  of  colonies  which  finally 
reclaimed  New  Mexico  from  savagery.  San  Gabriel 
was  the  first  residence  of  the  Spanish  Provincial  Gov¬ 
ernor,  but  he  soon  saw  the  superior  advantages  of 
Santa  Fe  and  made  that  the  seat  of  government. 

During  the  succeeding  centuries  Santa  Fe  met 
with  varying  fortunes.  It  was  several  times  taken  by 
the  Indians,  who  rebelled  against  Spanish  rule,  but 
was  always  recovered  again  by  the  Spaniards,  yet  in 
all  these  vicissitudes  it  never  lost  its  individuality,  and 
thus  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  United  States  with  the 
single  exception  of  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida.  Its 
population  was  never  more  than  a  few  thousands,  but 
commercially  it  was  of  considerable  importance,  and 
at  the  time  of  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States  its 
trade  amounted  to  about  one  million  dollars  annually. 

The  usual  route  from  the  States  to  Santa  Fe  was 
from  Independence,  Mo.,  over  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail. 
Boats  from  St.  Louis  ascended  the  Missouri  River  and 
landed  at  Independence,  making  this  the  great  ship¬ 
ping  point  for  our  newly  acquired  territory  in  the 
West. 


COLORADO’S  FIRST  LOG  HOUSE. 

The  first  known  log  house,  built  by  white  men 
within  the  bounds  of  what  is  now  Colorado,  was 
erected  in  1816,  for  a  troop  of  Spanish  cavalry  patrol¬ 
ling  the  Arkansas,  near  the  site  of  Pueblo. 


COLORADO  EXPLORERS. 

Captain  Zebulon  M.  Pike. 

Spain  in  1800  ceded  to  Napoleon  the  Province  of 
Louisiana,  which  included  the  present  States  of  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  and  parts  of  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  and  Louis¬ 
iana.  The  total  area  was  larger  than  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  com¬ 
bined. 

Napoleon  intended  to  found  a  New  France  in 
America,  but  before  he  could  do  so,  he  was  again  at 
war  with  Great  Britain,  and  all  of  the  men  and  money 
were  needed  at  home.  He  therefore,  in  1803,  offered 
to  sell  the  province  to  the  United  States  for  $15,000,- 
000,  which  was  less  than  three  cents  an  acre.  Jeffer¬ 
son,  President  of  the  United  States,  bought  it.  Then 
exploration  expeditions  began  to  gather  information 
about  the  Far  West  and  to  open  up  the  fur  trade  with 
Indian  tribes.  Among  the  important  explorations  was 
the  one  led  by  Captain  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  in  1806-07,  in 
which  he  sighted  Pike’s  Peak,  the  best  known,  though 
not  the  highest,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  peaks  in  Colo¬ 
rado. 

The  peak  is  situated  six  miles  west  of  Colorado 
Springs  and  sixty-five  miles  south  of  Denver.  On  a 
clear  day  the  view  from  its  summit  over  the  great 
plains  on  the  east  and  mountains  on  the  west,  with 
their  beautiful  lakes  and  rivers,  is  enchanting. 

Pike  with  several  of  his  company  attempted  to 
scale  the  peak,  but  on  account  of  the  snow  and  difficult 
climb  he  took  the  wrong  direction,  and  came  out  on 
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the  mountain  now  known  as  Cheyenne  Mountain,  fif¬ 
teen  or  more  miles  distant  from  the  peak  proper. 

He  did  not  discover  the  famous  springs  in  Mani- 
tou  or  the  monument  rocks  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 

Christopher  Carson. 

Christopher  Carson,  popularly  known  as  “Kit” 
Carson,  was  the  most  famous  guide  and  trapper  in  the 
great  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  He  was 
born  in  1809  in  the  sparsely  settled  state  of  Kentucky, 
his  parents  being  among  the  original  settlers  of  the 
State.  His  father  was  a  celebrated  hunter.  In  early 
manhood  he  began  to  hear  of  the  romantic  adventures 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  hunters,  and  resolved  to  join 
them  at  the  first  opportunity.  In  1826  he  attached 
himself  to  a  party  bound  for  Santa  Fe.  From  there 
he  went  to  Taos  and  learned  to  speak  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage.  His  next  venture  led  him  to  Chihuahua,  and 
from  there  to  California.  On  returning  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  he  located  on  the  Green  River  for  a  time,  but 
learning  that  his  old  friend  Captain  Gaunt  was  trap¬ 
ping  in  South  Park,  he  and  four  companions  joined 
him.  They  all  trapped  until  the  approach  of  winter, 
when  they  went  down  to  the  Arkansas  in  the  region 
of  Pueblo  and  Bent’s  Fort. 

After  eight  years  of  mountaineering  Carson  had 
become  familiar  with  every  trail  and  pass  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  His  service  to  Fremont  as  guide  first 
brought  him  before  the  public  and  made  him  famous. 

While  in  the  mountains  he  married  an  Indian  girl 
who  bore  him  a  daughter.  In  1845  he  settled  in  Taos 
and,  with  a  friend,  established  a  ranch  on  the  Little 
Cimarron  with  the  intention  of  raising  flocks  and 
herds,  and  cultivating  the  soil,  but  he  was  called  to 
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go  with  Fremont  on  another  expedition,  and  sent  as 
bearer  of  dispatches  to  Washington,  where  he  was 
recognized  as  a  great  scout  and  guide. 

He  was  selected  as  guide  for  many  expeditions, 
had  many  skirmishes  with  the  Indians  and  encountered 
many  dangers.  He  was  fearless  and  willing  to  engage 
in  every  hazardous  undertaking  belonging  to  border 
life.  With  keen  perception,  uprightness  and  loyalty 
he  performed  all  his  undertakings.  He  was  appointed 
Indian  agent  and  won  renown  for  his  honest  dealings 
with  the  government  and  the  Indians. 

At  the  close  of  his  military  career  in  1867,  he  set¬ 
tled  with  his  family  at  Boggsville,  on  the  Purgatoire. 
Carson’s  second  wife  was  of  the  French  Beaubien 
family.  Her  mother  was  a  Mexican.  To  her  were 
born  six  children. 

A  magnificent  monument  commemorating  the 
pioneers  of  Colorado  erected  on  the  capitol  grounds, 
Denver,  is  surmounted  by  an  equestrian  figure  of  Kit 
Carson. 

The  Kit  Carson  memorial,  a  large  tablet  of  gran¬ 
ite,  donated  to  the  state  by  the  Territorial  Daughters 
of  Colorado,  marks  the  place  where  Carson  built  his 
last  campfire  in  Colorado,  that  is  in  Daniels’  Park, 
twenty  miles  south  of  Denver. 

He  died  in  1868  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his 
wife  in  Boggsville,  but  some  time  afterward  the  re¬ 
mains  were  exhumed  and  reinterred  at  Taos. 

Carson  stood  pre-eminent  among  the  pathfinders 
and  founders  of  empire  in  the  Great  West,  and  his 
long  career,  ennobled  by  hardship  and  danger,  is  un¬ 
sullied  by  the  record  of  a  littleness  or  meanness.  He 
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passed  away,  leaving  behind  him  a  name  and  memory 
to  be  cherished  by  his  countrymen. 

John  C.  Fremont. 

Fremont,  the  Pathfinder,  came  this  way  in  1843, 
and  it  was  the  report  of  his  explorations  which  first 
awakened  public  interest  in  this  territory.  Fremont’s 
party  passed  on  to  California,  but  next  year  returned 
by  another  route  and  explored  North,  Middle  and 
South  Parks.  The  mountains  were  full  of  game,  also 
inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  but  these 
aborigines  gave  the  early  explorers  no  trouble. 

General  Fremont’s  reports  regarding  the  country 
seem  to  have  attracted  no  settlers  except  a  few  French 
and  half-breed  fur-traders,  who  came  West  and  set¬ 
tled  down  to  grow  up  with  the  Indians. 

Fremont  led  five  expeditions  through  this  western 
country  and  made  known  routes  of  travel  across  the 
plains  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  for  this  reason  he  was 
called  the  “Pathfinder”. 

He  made  no  reports  as  to  the  mineral  character  of 
the  country  nor  discovery  of  precious  metals.  His 
expeditions  were  in  the  interest  of  expansion. 

Jackson,  the  Prospector. 

Jackson,  who  had  done  some  mining  in  California, 
came  to  Colorado,  which  was  then  known  as  the  Pike’s 
Peak  country,  in  1858  with  two  other  men,  built  a  cabin 
on  the  present  site  of  Golden  and  the  town  was  after¬ 
wards  named  after  one  of  the  men,  Tom  Golden, 

Though  it  was  in  December,  the  men  started  out 
to  prospect,  carrying  their  guns  and  a  small  load  of 
provisions.  After  several  days  Jackson’s  two  comrades 
left  him  to  hunt  elk,  but  with  his  two  dogs  for  com¬ 
pany  Jackson  continued  up  Clear  Creek  alone. 


JACKSON  MONUMENT,  IDAHO  SPRINGS,  WHERE  HE 
DISCOVERED  GOLD  IN  1859 
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It  was  hard  traveling  through  the  snow,  but  at 
sundown  one  day  he  came  to  the  hot  mineral  springs, 
now  known  as  Idaho  Springs.  Wild  mountain  sheep 
were  grazing  in  the  locality,  so  he  had  fresh  mutton 
for  supper.  He  built  a  bough-shelter  and  stayed  in  all 
the  next  day  on  account  of  a  snowstorm.  He  put  in 
several  days  after  that  tramping  up  and  down  the 
gulches,  returning  to  his  old  camp  each  night.  At 
last  he  found  one  place  up  the  creek  where  the  sand 
and  gravel  looked  good.  He  made  camp,  built  a  big 
fire  to  thaw  out  the  ground,  dug  into  rim  on  bed-rock 
and  found  one  nugget  of  coarse  gold.  He  wrote  in 
his  diary:  “feel  good  tonight.” 

Jackson  worked  another  day,  digging  and  panning 
until  his  hunting  knife  was  worn  out.  He  then  had 
about  a  half  ounce  of  gold,  worth  ten  dollars.  “I’ve 
got  the  diggings  at  last,”  he  wrote  in  his  journal. 
Having  no  mining  tools — pick,  shovel  and  pan — he 
had  to  quit.  He  marked  the  place  where  he  had  found 
the  gold  and  trudged  back  to  the  cabin  at  Golden. 

In  the  spring  he  returned  to  the  spot  he  had 
marked  and  took  out  between  four  and  five  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  placer  gold.  Jackson  Bar  was  the 
first  large  deposit  of  gold  ever  uncovered  in  the 
Rockies.  The  site  of  this  bonanza  is  near  the  mouth 
of  a  little  stream,  Chicago  Creek,  flowing  into  Clear 
Creek.  A  monument  marks  this  spot  in  the  town  of 
Idaho  Springs. 


TRADERS  AND  TRAPPERS. 


The  history  of  the  traders  and  trappers  of  the 
West  before  permanent  settlements  were  made  is  one 
of  great  interest.  The  trapper  was  something  of  a 
nomad,  tramping  from  place  to  place,  hunting  and 
trapping  the  fur  bearing  animals,  trading  with  the 
fur  dealers  who  had  established  trading  posts  at  ad¬ 
vantageous  points. 

It  was  customary  for  the  trapper  to  have  an  In¬ 
dian  wife,  as  much  of  his  trading  was  done  with  the 
Indians. 

The  first  known  fur  trading  expedition  in  Colo¬ 
rado  was  that  of  Maisonneuve  and  Preneloupe  in  1799. 
This  expedition,  consisting  of  some  twenty  men,  left 
St.  Louis  in  the  spring,  going  up  the  Missouri  River  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Platte  River,  where  they  exchanged 
their  supply  of  goods  with  the  Indians  for  furs  of  all 
kinds. 

The  leaders  sent  the  furs  back  to  St.  Louis,  with 
a  small  detachment  to  guard  them,  and  then  continued 
westward,  traveling  along  the  Platte  and  South  Fork 
and  finally  landed  on  the  present  site  of  Denver,  where 
they  found  a  band  of  Indians  and  a  small  Spanish 
scouting  party. 

The  first  American  fur  trader  in  Colorado  was 
James  Purcell,  who  entered  the  trapping  business  in 
St.  Louis  in  1799.  While  engaged  in  trapping  along 
the  South  Platte  in  1803,  he  and  his  companions  were 
attacked  by  the  Sioux  Indians  and  driven  into  the 
mountains.  It  is  thought  that  Purcell  reached  the 
South  Park  by  way  of  the  Platte  Canon  when  fleeing 
from  the  Indians.  Purcell  later  went  to  New  Mexico 
and  remained  there  for  many  years. 
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Many  other  trappers  and  traders  came  into  the 
West  at  this  period,  but  few  left  any  record  of  their 
work  here. 

Bent  Brothers. 

The  Bent  brothers  were  the  most  prominent  of  the 
traders  who  established  posts  in  Colorado.  Charles, 
William,  Robert  and  George  Bent,  of  St.  Louis,  built 
a  small  post  on  the  Arkansas  River,  half  way  between 
Pueblo  and  the  foothills,  in  1826.  A  young  Frenchman 
by  the  name  of  Ceran  St.  Vrain,  who  later  made  a 
record  for  himself  as  a  trader,  was  associated  with 
the  Bent  brothers. 

The  post  which  was  established  was  little  more 
than  a  stockade,  for  protection  against  marauding  In¬ 
dians,  and  was  deserted  a  few  years  later. 

However,  the  Bents  and  St.  Vrain  built  a  larger 
and  more  important  trading  post  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Arkansas,  at  a  point  near  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  present  Otero  County,  in  1829.  It  took  four 
years  to  complete  this  trading  station,  which  was  a 
strongly  fortified  one.  The  stockade  was  seventeen 
feet  high  and  six  feet  in  thickness  at  the  base.  A  gate 
opened  to  the  outside  and  at  the  northeast  and  south¬ 
west  corners  there  were  bastions,  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  cannon  on  each.  The  walls  contained  loop  holes 
in  case  of  an  attack.  This  fortification  was  an  adobe 
construction,  and  became  the  most  important  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  fur  stations. 

When  finished,  the  station  was  named  “Fort  Wil¬ 
liam,”  in  honor  of  “Colonel”  or  William  Bent,  who 
was  the  principal  trader  and  went  among  the  Arapa- 
hoes,  Cheyennes,  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  and  perhaps 
other  tribes,  exchanging  goods  he  carried  upon  pack 
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animals,  and  which  the  Indians  eagerly  coveted,  for 
the  furs  and  peltries  they  had  gathered.  On  one  of 
these  expeditions  he  married  a  Cheyenne  maiden,  the 
daughter  of  a  chief. 

The  Federal  government  used  Fort  William  as 
an  interior  base  of  supplies  for  General  Kearney’s 
troops  in  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico. 

Colonel  Bent  offered  to  sell  the  fort  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  $16,000,  but  the  representatives  of  the 
government  offered  only  $12,000,  which  the  Colonel 
refused.  Growing  tired  of  the  controversy  over  the 
matter,  the  Colonel  while  in  a  passion  removed  all  of 
his  goods  except  some  kegs  of  gunpowder,  then  set  fire 
to  the  old  landmark.  The  powder  caused  an  explo¬ 
sion  which  shattered  and  threw  down  portions  of  the 
walls,  but  did  not  wholly  destroy  them.  The  remains 
of  this  once  noted  fort  stand  to  this  day. 

After  he  had  willfully  destroyed  Fort  Bent,  the 
name  of  Fort  William  becoming  obsolete,  he  selected 
a  site  forty  miles  west  of  the  old  fort,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  Arkansas,  at  a  point  then  known  as  “Big 
Timbers.”  The  construction  of  the  new  post  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  summer  of  1854;  and  it  was  used  as  a 
trading  post  until  the  owner  leased  it  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  1854,  and  in  1859  the  government  purchased 
the  fort  and  renamed  it  Fort  Wise,  in  honor  of  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  at  that  time.  It  was  again  re¬ 
named  Fort  Lyon,  after  General  Nathaniel  Lyon. 

In  the  spring  of  1866  the  Arkansas  River  over¬ 
flowed  its  banks,  swept  up  into  the  fort,  and  under¬ 
mining  the  walls,  rendered  it  untenable  for  military 
purposes.  The  camp  was  moved  to  a  point  twenty 
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miles  below,  and  new  Fort  Lyon  erected  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Las  Animas  Fiver. 

Fort  St.  Vrain. 

The  trading  post  Fort  St.  Yrain  was  the  largest 
post  on  the  South  Platte  and  the  third  largest  in  the 
whole  fur  trading  region  in  the  Central  West,  Fort 
Laramie  and  F ort  Bent  being  of  greater  size  and  more 
important.  This  fort  was  built  by  the  Bent  brothers 
and  St.  Vrain  on  the  right  side  of  the  South  Platte, 
about  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Vrain  Creek. 
It  was  the  half-way  point  between  Fort  Laramie  and 
Fort  Bent. 

Fort  Lupton. 

Lieutenant  Lancaster  P.  Lupton  built  a  fort  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Platte  Fiver,  about  seven  miles 
north  of  the  south  line  of  Weld  County,  in  1836  or 
’37,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  fur  trading  busi¬ 
ness.  The  post  was  abandoned  within  ten  years. 

Free  Trappers. 

Such  men  as  “Kit”  Carson,  “Jim”  Bridger,  “Uncle 
Dick”  Wooten  and  Tom  Tobin  were  classed  as  “free” 
trappers,  and,  although  possessing  many  of  the  rough 
traits  of  the  frontier,  were  ever  staunch  defenders  of 
law  and  order,  valiant  fighters,  true  friends,  and  in  all 
men  of  blood  and  iron  sinew. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  COLORADO. 


Colorado,  one  of  the  Western  States  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  is  called  The  Centennial  State  because  it 
was  admitted  in  1876,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
American  independence.  It  forms  a  great  quadrilat¬ 
eral,  and  save  for  Wyoming,  is  the  only  state  that  is 
bounded  by  four  straight  lines.  With  an  east  and 
west  length  of  375  miles,  a  north  and  south  breadth 
of  276,  and  an  area  of  103,500  square  miles,  it  is  the 
seventh  state  in  size. 

The  name  Colorado  means  literally  colored  red ; 
it  was  borne  first  by  the  Colorado  River  and  later 
bestowed  on  the  territory.  Long  ago,  before  ever  a 
white  man  entered  the  state,  Indians  lived  in  the 
southwestern  part.  Some  of  the  Spanish  adventurers 
visited  the  territory  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  not 
finding  the  abundant  wealth  of  which  they  were  in 
search,  they  made  no  settlements. 

The  Spaniards,  for  three  hundred  years,  1520- 
1819,  ruled  over  a  vast  domain  in  the  southwest  known 
as  New  Spain.  The  natives  told  them  wonderful  tales 
of  the  great  wealth  lying  buried  in  the  mountains, 
valleys  and  rivers  in  the  north  and  expedition  after 
expedition  of  cavaliers  set  out  in  a  vain  quest  for  the 
treasure.  Coronado,  Moscosco,  Onante  and  other 
Spanish  explorers  wandered  through  the  Southwest 
and  no  doubt  traversed  portions  now  known  as  Colo¬ 
rado.  In  1761,  Rivera  headed  a  party  who  are  said 
to  have  mined  the  precious  metals  in  the  San  Juan 
country.  In  1776  a  Spanish  expedition  headed  by 
Escalante  explored  the  southwestern  corner  and  traced 
certain  river  courses,  but  again  no  attempt  at  settle¬ 
ment  was  made. 
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For  many  years  (1682-1763  and  later,  1800-03) 
France  had  nominal  possession  of  Louisiana  Territory, 
of  which  the  plains  country  of  eastern  Colorado  north 
of  the  Arkansas  River  was  a  part.  The  lure  of  gold 
brought  French  adventurers  here,  but,  like  the  Span¬ 
iards,  they  made  no  settlements  or  attempt  to  develop 
the  country. 

For  fifty  years  the  trappers  wandered  up  and 
down  the  streams  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  country, 
gathering  their  annual  harvest  of  beaver  skins,  and 
during  that  half-century  no  permanent  settlements 
were  made  and  the  country  remained  practically  un¬ 
changed. 

It  was  in  1849  that  a  Cherokee  Indian  named  Beck 
and  a  companion  named  Ralston,  in  crossing  the  plains 
on  their  way  to  the  gold  fields  of  California  via  the 
Arkansas  route,  stopped  for  a  while  on  the  banks  of 
Cherry  Creek  and  the  Platte  River  and  in  prospecting 
discovered  some  gold.  They  met  a  man  in  California 
by  the  name  of  William  Green  Russell  from  Georgia 
and  told  him  of  their  find.  They  agreed  to  examine 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  together  at 
some  future  time. 

Russell  went  back  to  Georgia  and  Beck  to  the 
Cherokee  nation.  Russell  organized  an  expedition  to 
prospect  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  as  he  had  agreed 
to  do.  In  May,  1858,  the  small  company  of  eight  men 
arrived  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  there  they  were 
joined  by  nine  others  who  wanted  to  undertake  the 
project.  Having  outfitted,  they  left  Leavenworth 
about  the  middle  of  the  same  month,  crossing  the  Kan¬ 
sas  River  at  Fort  Riley,  they  struck  out  across  the 
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country  to  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail,  reaching  the  mouth 
of  Cherry  Creek  June  23rd,  1858. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  Pawnee  Fork,  a  party  of 
Cherokee  Indians  — Beck’s  presumably,  by  previous 
arrangement — were  overtaken  and  the  two  companies 
traveled  together. 

The  Indians  remained  at  Cherry  Creek  while  the 
others  went  north  about  eight  miles,  to  what  is  now 
known  as  Ralston  Creek.  While  they  found  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  gold,  it  was  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  en¬ 
courage  further  search.  They  returned  to  the  Chero¬ 
kee  encampment  and  found  the  Indians  getting  ready 
to  go  back  to  their  own  people.  They  seemed  to  sense 
danger  with  the  Utes  and  other  tribes  and  started  back 
the  next  day,  leaving  the  white  men  to  prospect  alone. 

After  the  Indians  left,  and  no  gold  had  been 
found,  Russell’s  men  became  discouraged  and  threat¬ 
ened  desertion.  Russell  implored  them  to  stay,  saying, 
“If  but  one  man  will  stay  with  me,  I’ll  prospect  these 
mountains.”  Twelve  decided  to  remain. 

Russell  started  up  the  Platte  toward  the  moun¬ 
tains,  prospecting  along  the  stream.  Most  of  the  com¬ 
pany  went  ahead  of  the  wagons,  but  Russell  stayed 
back  of  them,  and  when  about  four  miles  up  the  river 
he  overtook  one  of  his  men  by  the  name  of  Pierce,  who 
was  panning  out  some  dirt  and  gravel.  Russell  took 
the  pan  and  finished  the  washing  and  found  that  it 
contained  about  ten  cents  in  gold.  Pierce  was  only 
twenty-one  years  old,  and  the  kid  of  the  party,  so 
Russell  told  him  to  run  ahead  and  call  the  others 
back,  that  their  fortune  was  made.  They  immediately 
went  into  camp  and  the  first  day  washed  out  about 
six  dollars  in  gold  dust.  These  diggings  were  not 
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very  rich,  however,  but  in  prospecting  around  they 
discovered  some  dirt  on  Dry  Creek,  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  Platte,  from  which  they  took  three  ounces 
the  first  day.  The  diggings  paid  fairly  well,  and  all 
together  they  got  from  $600  to  $700  during  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

Russell  returned  to  the  States,  carrying  the  news 
of  his  discovery.  In  January,  1859,  although  the  win¬ 
ter  was  cold,  the  snow  deep  and  circumstances  very 
discouraging,  the  enterprising  prospectors  ventured 
west  and  into  the  mountains. 

The  year  of  1859  was  one  of  great  moment  to 
Colorado.  Though  it  was  but  a  repetition  of  1858,  it 
was  on  a  larger  scale  and  it  was  the  date  of  actual  dis¬ 
covery  and  settlement,  so  in  the  minds  of  most  people, 
Colorado  dates  from  1859,  rather  than  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

July,  1858,  a  few  of  the  gold  seekers  camped  near 
the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek.  Later  in  the  summer 
other  bands  of  adventurers  pitched  their  tents  there 
and  it  grew  into  a  permanent  settlement.  In  October, 
1858,  a  log  cabin  was  built,  and  by  the  end  of  autumn 
scores  of  settlers  had  put  up  houses  on  the  west  bank 
of  Cherry  Creek  and  called  the  town  Auraria,  after  a 
town  in  Georgia. 

Meanwhile  a  number  of  citizens  from  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  laid  out  a  town  on  the  east  side  of  Cherry 
Creek,  and  called  it  St.  Charles. 

The  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Denver,  in 
honor  of  J ames  W.  Denver,  who  was  then  governor  of 
Kansas  Territory. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN 
COLORADO. 


The  area  of  the  State  of  Colorado  includes  cessions 
by  France,  by  Texas  and  by  Mexico  to  the  United 
States.  The  part  which  was  in  the  original  Louisiana 
cession  was  transferred  by  Congress  from  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Nebraska  to  the  Territory  of  Colorado.  The 
part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  taken  from  Kan¬ 
sas  and  transferred  to  Colorado.  The  southeastern 
part  of  the  state  was  the  cession  from  Texas  and 
Mexico,  and  was  transferred  from  the  Territory  of 
Kansas  to  Colorado.  The  southern  part  of  the  state 
was  also  a  Texas  and  Mexico  cession  and  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  New  Mexico  to  Colorado.  The  western 
portion  was  ceded  by  Mexico  and  transferred  from 
the  Territory  of  Utah  to  Colorado. 

In  the  fall  of  1858,  the  settlers  in  Auraria,  about 
two  hundred  in  number,  had  a  meeting  to  establish  the 
boundary  lines  of  a  county  that  they  named  Arapahoe, 
from  the  tribe  of  Indians,  and  declared  Auraria  to 
be  the  county  seat.  They  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress 
and  a  representative  to  the  Kansas  Legislature.  These 
delegates  were  instructed  to  make  every  effort  to  have 
the  county  converted  into  a  territory.  The  people  of 
Arapahoe  County  were  700  miles  distant  from  Leaven¬ 
worth,  the  capitol  of  Kansas,  without  railroads  or 
telegraphs,  and  wide  stretches  of  plains,  infested  with 
hostile  Indians,  lying  between  them  and  the  territorial 
authorities.  They,  therefore,  naturally  desired  to  have 
the  Territory  of  Kansas  divided,  and  the  western  part 
organized  into  a  new  territory.  Mr.  Graham,  the 
delegate  to  Congress,  failed  to  accomplish  his  pur¬ 
pose,  while  Mr.  Smith,  the  representative  to  the  Kan- 
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sas  Legislature,  was  not  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  he,  however,  succeeded  in  getting  them 
to  confirm  Arapahoe  County. 

In  1859  the  people  proceeded  to  elect  their  county 
officers.  More  than  700  votes  were  polled.  The  spring 
months  brought  a  great  increase  to  the  mining  pop¬ 
ulation  and  the  people  thought  it  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  a  separate  government,  and  they, 
therefore,  held  several  meetings  in  Auraria  and  drew 
up  a  constitution  and  submitted  it  to  a  vote  of  the 
people.  More  than  two  thousand  voted  against  it, 
while  several  hundred  voted  for  it.  Then  the  con¬ 
vention  decided  to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress  who 
would  represent  Jefferson  Territory — the  name  given 
by  the  convention  to  Arapahoe  County,  or  the  Pike’s 
Peak  gold  regions.  But  at  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
people  it  was  decided  that  on  the  day  a  delegate  to 
Congress  was  elected,  delegates  should  be  chosen  to 
form  a  provisional  Territorial  Government. 

The  Governor  of  Kansas,  in  1859,  had  issued  a 
proclamation  that  Arapahoe  County  be  established, 
and  that  a  representative  be  elected.  The  Arapahoe 
County  election  for  Kansas  officials  was  therefore  also 
held.  Capt.  Richard  Sopris  was  elected  representa¬ 
tive,  and  was  the  first  member  from  Arapahoe  County 
admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Kansas  Legislature. 


PROVISIONAL  TERRITORIAL  GOVERN¬ 
MENT. 


The  eighty-six  delegates  chosen  to  form  a  pro¬ 
visional  government  met  in  convention,  framed  and 
adopted  a  new  constitution,  nominated  a  ticket,  or¬ 
dered  an  election,  and  transacted  such  other  business 
as  came  before  them.  The  election  took  place  and  the 
ticket  was  elected.  Arapahoe  County  was  then  desig¬ 
nated  by  one  faction  as  the  Territory  of  Jefferson, 
R.  W.  Steele  was  the  newly  elected  governor.  The 
legislature  held  its  sessions,  enacted  laws,  organized 
nine  counties  and  performed  their  duties  with  great- 
earnestness. 

The  Arapahoe  County  officials,  who  were  elected 
according  to  Kansas  territorial  law,  offered  the  first 
resistance  to  the  authority  and  legality  of  the  provi¬ 
sional  government.  Besides,  there  was  a  remonstrance 
on  the  part  of  the  miners  against  a  tax  levy  creating 
contention.  In  the  valley,  therefore,  the  Kansas  and 
the  provisional  governments  held  divided  sway,  and  in 
the  mountains  the  miners’  courts  and  the  provisional 
government  contended  for  the  mastery.  Golden  was 
the  only  settlement  that  wholly  submitted  to  the  pro- 
*  visional  government. 
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CONGRESS  CREATES  COLORADO 
TERRITORY. 


Congress  created  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  on 
February  26,  1861.  President  Lincoln  immediately 
appointed  Federal  officers  for  the  new  territory.  Wil¬ 
liam  Gilpin  was  the  governor,  and  he  reached  Denver 
May  29,  following  his  appointment.  A  census  of  the 
territory,  taken  by  him  soon  after  his  arrival,  showed 
a  population  of  25,331,  divided  as  follows:  White 
males  over  age,  18,136;  white  males  under  age,  2,622; 
females,  4,484;  negroes,  89. 

The  war  of  the  rebellion  broke  out  very  soon 
after  the  new  Territory  was  organized,  even  before 
Governor  Gilpin  had  taken  hold  of  the  helm  of  the 
government,  and  the  attention  of  the  East  was  so  dis¬ 
tracted  that  Colorado  was  ignored  during  the  first 
years  of  the  war.  The  people  of  the  Territory  were 
divided  on  the  issues  of  the  war  themselves,  and  joined 
to  these  difficulties  were  the  discouragements  of  miners 
arising  out  of  refractory  ores  and  failing  placers,  for 
already  the  flush  days  of  placer  mining  in  Colorado 
seemed  to  have  passed  by.  Thousands  came  and  thou¬ 
sands  left  during  1861-62-63. 
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RADO  CITY  AS  THE  CAPITAL. 


The  first  legislature  met  in  Denver  and  two  days 
before  it  adjourned  it  made  Colorado  City  the  capital 
of  the  territory.  However,  when  the  next  legislature 
met  in  the  log  cabin  provided  at  Colorado  City,  it  re¬ 
mained  but  nine  days,  then  came  to  Denver  to  finish 
its  session.  This  second  legislature  designated  Golden 
City  as  the  capital  of  the  territory.  The  third  legis¬ 
lature  met  in  the  new  capital,  but  adjourned  almost 
at  once  to  Denver.  The  fourth  legislature  stuck  to 
Golden  throughout  its  session.  The  fifth  remained  in 
Golden  a  single  day.  The  sixth  remained  at  Golden. 
The  seventh  first  of  all  changed  the  date  of  meeting 
to  the  first  Monday  in  January,  which  still  is  the  date 
for  the  opening  of  the  legislature,  and  then,  on 
December  9,  1867,  made  Denver  the  permanent  capital 
of  the  territory. 
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HASTY  REVIEW  OF  POLITICAL  EVENTS 
FROM  1861  TO  1880. 

An  analysis  of  the  several  executive  administra¬ 
tions  from  Governors  Gilpin  to  Pitkin. 

Governor  Gilpin  served  but  little  more  than  a 
year,  but  that  short  time  was  filled  with  storms  and 
tempests.  He  had  only  time  to  organize  civil  govern¬ 
ment  here  and  to  launch  the  thunderbolt  which  finally 
put  an  end  to  rebellion  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 
He  was  a  deep  student  and  a  well  trained  soldier,  but 
had  not  the  statesmanship  required  to  make  a  well 
balanced  executive. 

Governor  Evans  came  from  Illinois,  a  physician 
who  had  been  a  professor  in  Rush  Medical  College 
and  assisted  in  its  organization,  an  educator  who  had 
in  a  practical  way  laid  the  foundation  for  higher 
learning  in  Chicago,  and  an  astute  business  man  who 
had  gained  personal  wealth  through  advance  in  Chi¬ 
cago  real  estate.  He  put  the  same  forceful  determina¬ 
tion  and  ability  into  his  work  as  territorial  governor 
of  Colorado  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs. 
He  did  more  toward  the  development  of  the  virgin 
resources  of  Colorado  than  any  other  executive. 

Governor  Cummings  was  next  to  preside,  but  left 
no  mark. 

Governor  Hunt  followed,  and  is  especially  remem¬ 
bered  by  his  ability  to  deal  with  Indians,  who  re¬ 
spected  and  trusted  him,  but  before  he  could  put  his 
plans  into  effect  he  was  supplanted  by  Governor  Mc¬ 
Cook,  whose  reign  was  unparalleled  for  rascality  and 
plunder. 

Next  came  Governor  Elbert,  who  began  the  recla¬ 
mation  of  arid  lands  and  planned  the  distribution  of 
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the  waters  of  all  available  rivers  and  streams  for 
their  irrigation. 

Although  Governor  Elbert’s  regime  opened  so 
flatteringly,  it  was  marked  by  some  of  the  most  stormy 
incidents  of  Colorado’s  political  history.  That  which 
was  known  as  the  McCook-Elbert  war,  terminated  in 
the  removal  of  Elbert  and  the  reinstatement  of  Mc¬ 
Cook. 

Governor  Routt  followed,  and  due  to  his  wise 
council  and  efforts,  Colorado  was  admitted  into  the 
union  of  states. 

Governor  Pitkin  was  the  first  executive  elected 
by  the  people  of  Colorado,  and  time  proves  he  was  a 
wise  choice. 

The  people  chafed  under  the  rule  of  each  of  these 
governors,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  not 
called,  but  sent.  There  is  something  in  the  genius  of 
our  institutions  strangely  averse  to  rulers  other  than 
those  chosen  by  the  people  themselves. 


CLIFF  DWELLERS. 


Cliff  Dwellers .  Among  the  deep  canyons  in  the 
rough  desert  regions  of  southwestern  Colorado,  of 
Utah,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  are  found  today  the 
ruins  of  ancient  cliff  dwellings.  They  are  the  remains 
of  villages  built  by  tribes  of  Indians  that  knew  how 
to  cultivate  the  ground,  make  pottery,  cloth,  baskets 
and  stone  implements. 

Nobody  knows  when  they  lived. 

They  were  gone  long  before  the  white  man  first 
saw  America. 

Their  Houses.  They  are  called  Cliff  Dwellers 
because  they  built  their  houses  on  the  side  of  moun¬ 
tains,  under  rocky  ledges,  high  above  deep  ravines, 
against  the  flat  sides  of  the  cliffs. 

The  overhanging  rocky  ledge  would  serve  as  the 
roof,  and  they  would  dig  out  the  rooms,  select  flat 
stones,  lay  them  in  cement  and  build  a  village  large 
enough  for  several  hundred  people. 

Steep  stairs  cut  in  the  rocks  or  wooden  ladders 
were  the  only  means  of  approach  to  many  of  these 
primitive  fortresses. 

The  younger  generation  of  the  tribe  would  build 
on  the  plateaus,  which  would  be  reached  by  winding 
roundabout  paths. 

Often  these  houses  were  built  as  high  as  eight 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  a  river  or  valley  floor. 

The  dwellings  were  usually  built  two  or  three 
stories  high,  each  story  set  back  from  the  one  below, 
leaving  flat,  open  courts.  The  lower  story  had  no 
windows,  and  the  entrance  was  a  hole  in  the  roof. 
The  rooms  were  generally  very  small,  but  there  were 
many  of  them,  and  always  there  was  one  room  half 
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underground  which  the  Spaniards  called  estuja ,  which 
meant  council  chamber ,  where  the  principal  men  of 
the  tribe  assembled. 

In  the  fertile  canyon  bottoms,  corn,  beans,  gourds 
and  a  few  vegetables  were  grown.  Traces  of  reservoirs 
and  irrigation  canals  have  been  found,  as  well  as  great 
receptacles  for  storing  grain  and  water  in  case  of  siege. 

Among  the  most  famous  of  the  cliff  ruins  are  those 
in  Mesa  Yerde  Park,  in  southwestern  Colorado;  in  the 
De  Chelly,  Del  Muerto,  and  Monument  Canyons  in 
northeastern  Arizona;  along  the  San  Juan  River  in 
Utah,  and  along  the  Chaco  in  New  Mexico — all  cen¬ 
tering  about  the  common  meeting  point  of  these  four 
states. 

Possibly  the  Cliff  Dwellers  of  Mancos  Canyon 
and  adjacent  localities  came  from  Utah,  where  many 
old  ruins  are  extant. 

The  first  discovery  of  the  Colorado  cliff  dwellings 
was  by  William  H.  Jackson  and  his  companions,  mem¬ 
bers  of  Hayden’s  geological  surveying  party  in  the 
Mesa  Verde  in  the  summer  of  1874. 

The  Mesa  Yerde  is  a  high  table-land  with  deep 
canyons  and  cliff  walls  surrounding  it.  The  mountains 
are  covered  with  stunted  pinions  and  cedar  and  in  the 
ravines  the  thimble  berry,  buffalo  berry,  willow  and 
other  bushes  indigenous  to  Colorado  are  intertwined. 

It  was  bits  of  pottery  strewn  along  the  edge  of 
the  stream  that  first  led  the  surveying  party  to  explore 
for  ruins.  After  a  long  search  one  of  the  men  spied 
what  appeared  to  be  a  house  far  up  the  cliff.  Then, 
after  much  hazardous  climbing,  the  house,  which  stood 
upon  a  narrow  ledge  which  formed  the  floor  and  the 
overhanging  rocks  the  roof,  was  discovered.  This  was 
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indeed  interesting,  and  other  finds  were  made.  Since 
then,  hundreds  of  villages  have  been  found. 

It  was  the  Wetherill  brothers,  two  cattle  men  who 
were  looking  for  cattle,  who  suddenly  came  upon  a 
massive  pile  of  walls  and  towers,  which  has  been 
named  the  Cliff  Palace,  and  not  far  away  another 
wonderful  building  in  which  the  cedar  beams  were  still 
sound  and  secure,  in  front  of  which  and  obstructing 
the  view  and  entrance  was  a  spruce  several  hundred 
years  old,  that  had  grown  there  since  the  buildings 
had  long  been  vacated.  This  building  has  been  named 
Spruce  Tree  House. 

Why  these  people  left  is  thought  due  to  attacks 
of  hostile  Indian  tribes,  and  possibly  drought  from 
year  to  year. 

Two  of  the  best-known  mesas  are  the  Mesa  En- 
cantado  (the  Enchanted),  in  New  Mexico,  and  the 
Mesa  Verde  (the  Green),  in  Colorado.  The  Acoma 
Indians  believed  that  their  ancestors  once  lived  upon 
the  top  of  the  Enchanted  Mesa. 


MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Its  Prehistoric  Inhabitants. 

Of  all  the  many  ruins  of  prehistoric  cliff  dwell¬ 
ings  in  the  southwestern  United  States,  those  in  the 
side  canyons  of  the  Mancos  River  are  for  many  rea¬ 
sons  the  most  remarkable.  Congress  has  set  aside  a 
plateau  of  48,966  acres  in  southwestern  Colorado  for 
their  preservation,  and  called  it  the  Mesa  Verde  Na¬ 
tional  Park. 

The  ruins  in  the  Mancos  Canyon  were  discovered 
as  early  as  1874,  when  Mr.  W.  H.  Jackson,  who  led 
the  government  party,  found  there  many  small  dwell¬ 
ings  broken  down  by  the  weather.  The  next  year  he 
was  followed  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Holmes,  later  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  who  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  remarkable  stone  towers  also  found  in  this 
region.  Had  either  of  the  explorers  followed  up  the 
side  canyons  of  the  Mancos  they  would  have  then  dis¬ 
covered  ruins  which,  in  the  words  of  Baron  Gustav 
Nordenskiold,  the  talented  Swedish  explorer,  are  “so 
magnificent  that  they  surpass  anything  of  the  kind 
known  in  the  United  States.” 

The  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  is  one  of  the  few 
large  tracts  of  land  in  the  United  States  which  has 
been  taken  from  the  public  domain  to  preserve  the 
antiquities  it  contains.  It  is  the  most  extensive  reserva¬ 
tion  for  this  especial  purpose.  Its  purpose  is  educa¬ 
tional,  and  its  ruins  are  object  lessons  for  the  student 
of  the  prehistory  of  our  country. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States  as  a  race  of  wanderers,  living  in  tem¬ 
porary  habitations  made  of  skin  or  bark.  The  Indians 
are  supposed  to  live  by  hunting  or  fishing,  and  to  eke 
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out  their  food  by  the  cultivation  of  maize  or  Indian 
corn,  beans,  and  a  few  vegetables.  While  this  is  true 
of  some  Indians,  it  does  not  hold  for  all,  for  there 
were  many  different  kinds  of  Indians  inhabiting  what 
is  now  the  United  States  when  Columbus  landed  at 
San  Salvador.  There  were  highly  civilized  members 
of  this  race  in  Central  America  and  Mexico — the 
Mayas  and  Aztecs.  The  lofty  Cordilleras  of  South 
America  were  the  homes  of  other  civilized  peoples, 
as  the  Incas.  The  culture  of  these  Indians  was  char¬ 
acteristic,  its  origin  autochthonous.  The  American 
Continent  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  peopled 
from  the  Old  World,  largely  across  Behring  Strait. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States 
there  are  Indians  who  live  in  houses  made  of  stone  or 
sun-dried  bricks.  The  antiquity  of  this  mode  of  life 
in  that  region  cannot  be  questioned;  it  dates  back  to 
pre-Columbian  times.  These  houses  are  not  isolated 
from  each  other,  but  crowded  together  so  that  their 
walls  adjoin  and  are  often  several  stories  high,  the 
approach  to  the  several  stories  being  by  ladders. 

Such  a  community  house  is  called  a  pueblo,  and 
the  Indians  who  dwell  in  these  habitations  are  called 
Pueblo  Indians,  the  name  being  derived  from  the 
Spanish  term,  meaning  village.  Many  pueblos  still 
survive  in  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  the 
least  modified  of  which  are  the  seven  villages  of  the 
Hopi,  situated  not  far  from  the  Grand  Canyon  Na¬ 
tional  Park. 

As  pueblo  houses  are  made  of  stone  or  sun-dried 
bricks,  their  walls  are  durable,  not  easily  destroyed; 
ruins  of  them  remain  for  a  long  time,  and  one  who 
journeys  along  the  river  valleys  away  from  the  rail- 
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road  may  see  throughout  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
United  States  numbers  of  deserted  pueblos  in  ruins, 
some  of  which  are  simply  piles  of  stone;  others  have 
well-made  walls  projecting  above  the  ground. 

*  Stone  ruins  of  pueblos  are  also  found  on  the  top 
of  isolated  plateaus  called  in  the  Southwest  from  their 
Spanish  name  mesa  or  tables.  The  depressions  have 
been  worn  down  by  the  rains  of  centuries,  which  have 
eroded  deep  gorges  called  canyons,  often  extending 
for  many  miles,  showing  on  their  sides  alternating 
layers  of  rock  of  different  colors  and  degrees  of  hard¬ 
ness.  When  softer  layers  of  rock  occur  below  the 
harder  in  the  sides  of  these  mesas,  there  are  worn 
caverns  often  50  feet  high  and  several  hundred  feet 
long. 

The  Mesa  Verde  or  Green  Mesa  is  so  called  from 
the  cedar  and  pinon  trees  which,  growing  upon  it, 
impart  to  it  a  green  color.  This  mesa  is  large — fifteen 
miles  long  by  eight  miles  wide.  Rising  abruptly  from 
the  valley  on  the  north  side,  its  top  slopes  gradually 
southward  to  the  high  cliff  bordering  the  valley  of  the 
Mancos  on  the  south.  Into  this  valley  open  a  number  of 
small  high-walled  canyons  through  which  occasionally, 
in  times  of  heavy  rain,  raging  torrents  of  water  flow 
into  the  Mancos.  In  the  shelter  of  the  sides  of  these 
small  canyons  occur  some  of  the  best-preserved  cliff 
dwellings  in  America. 

In  prehistoric  times  a  large  human  population 
sought  a  home  in  these  cliff  dwellings,  for  protection 
of  themselves  and  their  property.  They  obtained  their 
livelihood  by  agriculture  on  the  forbidding  tops  of 
the  mesa,  cultivating  scanty  farms,  which  yielded  them 
a  small  crop  of  corn. 
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Life  must  have  been  hard  in  this  arid  country 
when  the  Mesa  Verde  communities  flourished  in  the 
sides  of  these  sandstone  cliffs.  Game  was  scarce  and 
hunting  arduous.  The  Mancos  yielded  a  few  fishes. 
The  earth  contributed  berries  and  nuts.  At  that  time, 
as  at  present,  water  was  rare  and  found  only  in  se¬ 
questered  places  near  the  heads  of  canyons,  but  not¬ 
withstanding  these  difficulties  the  inhabitants  culti¬ 
vated  their  farms  and  raised  their  corn,  which  they 
ground  on  flat  stones  called  metates  and  baked  their 
bread  on  a  flat  stone  griddle.  They  boiled  their  meat 
in  well-made  vessels,  some  of  which  were  artistically 
decorated.  Their  life  was  hard,  but  so  confidently  did 
they  believe  that  they  were  dependent  upon  the  gods 
to  make  the  rain  fall  and  the  corn  grow  that  they  were 
a  religious  people  who  worshipped  the  sun  as  the 
father  of  all,  and  the  earth  as  the  mother  who  brought 
them  all  their  material  blessings. 

They  possessed  no  written  language  and  could 
only  record  their  thoughts  by  a  few  symbols  which 
they  painted  on  their  earthenware  jars  or  scratched 
on  the  sides  of  the  cliffs  adjoining  their  habitations. 

As  their  sense  of  beauty  was  keen,  their  art, 
though  primitive,  was  true;  rarely  realistic,  generally 
symbolic.  Their  decoration  of  cotton  fabrics  and 
ceramic  work  might  be  called  beautiful,  even  when 
judged  by  the  highly  developed  taste  of  today.  They 
fashioned  axes,  spear  points,  and  rude  tools  of  stone; 
they  wove  sandals  and  made  attractive  basketry. 

They  were  not  content  with  rude  buildings,  and 
had  long  outgrown  caves  or  earth  lodges  that  satisfied 
less  civilized  Indians  farther  north  and  south  of  them. 
They  shaped  stones  into  regular  forms,  ornamented 
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them  with  designs,  and  laid  them  one  on  another. 
Their  masonry  resisted  the  destructive  forces  of  cen¬ 
turies  of  rain  and  snow  beating  upon  them. 

When  the  ancestors  of  the  Mesa  Verde  cliff  dwell¬ 
ers  first  sought  natural  caves  in  these  precipitous  cliffs 
for  their  shelter,  they  were  not  in  as  high  a  sociolog¬ 
ical  condition  as  when  they  left  them.  They  availed 
themselves  of  these  places  not  only  for  shelter  from 
the  winter  storms  and  the  burning  sun,  but  also  from 
wild  animals  and  human  enemies.  Sallying  forth  from 
them,  they  made  warfare  upon  all  their  enemies.  In 
order  to  render  their  aerie  homes  accessible,  they  cut 
foot  and  hand  holes  in  the  cliffs  and  constructed  trails 
along  the  top  of  the  debris  at  the  foot  of  the  mesas. 
They  evidently  entered  some  of  their  rooms  by  means 
of  notched  sticks  or  ladders.  Hand  in  hand  with  a 
growth  in  their  architectural  skill  they  developed  other 
crafts  and  arts. 

The  buildings  that  were  constructed  by  early 
colonists,  the  remote  ancestors  of  the  cliff  dwellers, 
were  isolated  earth  lodges,  pit  dwellings  whose  floors 
were  sunken  below  the  surface  and  walled  with  mud 
or  rude  balls  of  clay  like  bricks.  The  roof  was  made 
of  plastered  logs,  with  a  vent  at  the  top  to  give  the 
smoke  free  egress  as  it  rose  from  a  central  fireplace 
in  the  floor.  The  only  evidence  of  masonry  in  the 
dwellings  was  slabs  of  stone  set  on  edge,  forming  bins 
for  food  storage. 

Such  a  style  of  dwelling  was  not  very  unlike  a 
Navajo  hogan  or  a  Pawnee  tepee;  it  was  not  a  true 
pueblo. 

Earth  Lodge  A,  not  far  from  the  termination  of 
the  road  to  Square  Tower  House,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
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character  of  one  of  the  pit  houses  built  by  the  first 
settlers  in  Mesa  Verde.  It  is  typical  of  hundreds  of 
others  that  dot  the  top  of  the  plateau,  now  visible 
only  as  low  mounds,  hidden  by  a  dense  growth  of 
cedar  trees,  that  is  believed  to  be  of  comparatively 
modern  growth. 

The  arrangement  of  houses  in  a  cliff  dwelling  of 
the  size  of  Cliff  Palace  is  characteristic  and  intimately 
associated  with  the  distribution  of  the  social  divisions 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  population  was  composed  of  a  number  of 
units,  possibly  clans,  each  of  which  had  its  own  social 
organization  more  or  less  distinct  from  others,  a  con¬ 
dition  that  appears  in  the  arrangement  of  rooms.  The 
rooms  occupied  by  a  clan  were  not  necessarily  con¬ 
nected,  although  generally  neighboring  rooms  were 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  uses. 

Thus,  each  clan  had  its  men’s  room,  which  is 
ceremonially  called  the  “kiva.”  Here  the  men  of  the 
clan  practically  lived,  engaged  in  their  occupations. 
Each  clan  had  also  one  or  more  rooms,  which  may  be 
styled  the  living  rooms,  and  other  inclosures  for  gran¬ 
aries  or  storage  of  corn.  The  corn  was  ground  into 
meal  in  another  room  containing  the  metate  set  in  a 
stone  bin  or  box,  and  in  some  instances  they  had  fire¬ 
places,  although  these  were  generally  in  the  plazas  or 
on  the  housetops.  All  these  different  rooms,  taken 
together,  constitute  the  houses  that  belonged  to  one 
clan. 

The  conviction  that  each  kiva  denotes  a  distinct 
social  unit,  as  a  clan  or  a  family,  is  supported  by  a 
general  similarity  in  the  masonry  of  the  kiva  walls 
and  that  of  adjacent  houses  ascribed  to  the  same  clan. 
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From  the  number  of  these  rooms  it  would  appear  that 
there  were  at  least  twenty-three  social  units  or  clans  in 
Cliff  Palace.  The  kivas  were  the  rooms  where  the  men 
spent  most  of  the  time  devoted  to  ceremonies,  councils, 
and  other  gatherings.  In  the  social  conditions  preva¬ 
lent  at  Cliff  Palace  the  religious  fraternity  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  men  of  the  clan. 

Apparently  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  kivas.  As  it  was  prescribed  that  these 
rooms  should  be  subterranean,  the  greatest  number 
were  placed  in  front  of  the  rectangular  buildings, 
where  it  was  easiest  to  excavate  them.  But  when 
necessary  these  structures  were  built  far  back  in  the 
cave  and  inclosed  by  a  double  wall,  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  whose  sections  were  filled  with  earth  or  rubble 
to  raise  it  to  the  level  of  the  kiva  roof.  In  that  way 
they  were  artificially  made  subterranean,  as  the  ritual 
required. 

Physical  Features  of  the  Mesa  Verde. 

Antiquities  are  not  the  only  attractions  in  the 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  Its  natural  beauties  should 
not  be  overlooked.  In  winter  it  is  wholly  inaccessible 
on  account  of  the  deep  snows ;  in  some  months  it  is  dry 
and  parched,  but  in  June  and  July,  when  rains  come, 
vegetation  is  in  full  bloom,  the  plants  flower,  and  the 
grass  grows  high  in  the  glades;  the  trees  put  forth 
their  new  green  leaves.  The  Mesa  Verde  is  attractive 
in  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  full  of  interest  for  those 
who  love  the  grandeur  and  picturesqueness  of  moun¬ 
tain  scenery. 

The  highest  part  of  the  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park  is  Park  Point,  8,575  feet  above  sea  level,  while 
Point  Lookout,  the  most  prominent  point  on  the  Mesa 
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Verde,  has  an  elevation  of  8,428  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  northern  edge  of  the  mesa  terminates  in  a  pre¬ 
cipitous  bluff,  averaging  2,000  feet  above  the  Monte¬ 
zuma  Valley.  The  general  slope  of  the  surface  is  to 
the  south,  so  that  a  person  on  the  northern  rim  has 
a  view  in  all  directions.  Looking  north  can  be  seen 
the  Rico  Mountains,  with  the  Montezuma  Valley  lying 
just  below  the  observer,  dotted  with  artificial  lakes 
and  fertile  fields.  To  the  west  are  the  La  Salle  and 
Blue  Mountains  in  Utah,  with  Ute  Mountain  in  the 
immediate  foreground.  To  the  south  can  be  seen  the 
Tunitcha  Mountains  in  Arizona  and  Ship  Rock  in 
New  Mexico,  while  immediately  in  front  of  the  ob¬ 
server  are  the  various  canyons  cutting  through  the 
mesa,  in  which  the  most  important  of  the  cliff  dwell¬ 
ings  are  found.  To  the  southeast  can  be  seen  the 
canyon  of  the  Mancos  River  and  the  mesas  lying  to 
the  east  of  it. 

The  Government  road,  which  is  open  to  automo¬ 
biles,  ascends  the  mesa  south  and  east  of  Point  Look¬ 
out,  and  after  a  detour  of  some  miles,  to  avoid  a  very 
narrow  portion  of  an  old  road,  comes  back  to  the  edge 
of  the  mesa;  and  all  visitors  to  the  park  will  be  af¬ 
forded  this  wonderful  view  many  times,  as  the  road, 
in  heading  many  canyons,  often  returns  to  this  van¬ 
tage  point. 

The  principal  canyons  that  have  cliff  dwellings 
are  Rock,  Long,  Wickiup,  Navajo,  Spruce,  Soda,  and 
Moccasin. 

Administration. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park  is  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  National  Park  Service,  which  is  author¬ 
ized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  and  estab- 
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lish  such  service  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  care 
and  management  of  the  park  and  for  the  preservation 
from  injury  and  spoliation  of  the  ruins  and  other 
relics  of  prehistoric  or  primitive  man  within  the  limits 
of  the  reservation;  and  to  grant  permits  for  the  ex¬ 
amination,  excavation,  and  other  gathering  of  objects 
of  antiquity  by  persons  deemed  properly  qualified  to 
conduct  the  same,  provided  they  are  undertaken  only 
for  the  benefit  of  some  reputable  museum,  university, 
college,  or  other  recognized  scientific  or  educational 
institution  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  knowledge 
of  such  objects  and  aiding  the  general  advancement  of 
archaeological  science. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  represented  in  the 
actual  administration  of  the  park  by  a  superintendent, 
who  is  assisted  in  the  protection  of  its  natural  and 
historic  features  by  a  number  of  park  rangers. 

Discovery  of  Ruins. 

The  largest  cliff  ruin,  known  as  Cliff  Palace,  was 
discovered  by  Richard  and  Alfred  Wetherill  while 
hunting  lost  cattle  one  December  day  in  1888.  Coming 
to  the  edge  of  a  small  canyon  they  first  caught  sight 
of  a  village  under  the  overhanging  cliff  on  the  opposite 
side,  placed  like  a  picture  in  its  rocky  frame.  In  their 
enthusiasm  they  thought  it  was  a  city.  With  the 
same  enthusiasm  the  expectant  visitors  of  today  invol¬ 
untarily  express  their  pleasure  and  surprise  as  the 
spectacle  breaks  on  their  astonished  vision. 

Later  these  two  men  explored  this  ruin  and  gave 
it  the  name  Cliff  Palace,  an  unfortunate  designation, 
for  it  is  in  no  respect  a  palace,  but  a  community  house, 
containing  over  two  hundred  dwelling  rooms,  former 
abodes  of  families,  and  twenty-two  sacred  rooms  or 
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kivas.  They  also  discovered  other  community  dwell¬ 
ings,  one  of  which  was  called  Spruce  Tree  House,  from 
a  large  spruce  tree,  since  cut  down,  growing  in  front 
of  it.  This  had  eight  sacred  rooms  and  probably 
housed  three  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  finding  of  these  two  ruins  did  not  complete 
the  discoveries  of  ancient  buildings  in  the  Mesa  Verde; 
many  other  ruins  were  found  by  them  and  others 
which  need  not  now  be  mentioned.  They  mark  the 
oldest  and  most  congested  region  of  the  park,  but  the 
whole  number  of  ancient  habitations  reaches  into  the 
hundreds. 
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INDIANS. 


The  American  “redskins”  of  romance  and  history. 
No  one  knows  from  what  country  he  came  or  how 
long  he  has  been  here.  It  is  believed  that  they  came 
from  Asia,  crossing  at  Behring  Strait  or  farther  south, 
by  a  passage  which  has  now  disappeared. 

The  Indians  have  represented  all  degrees  of  ad¬ 
vancement  from  near-civilization  to  the  crudest  bar¬ 
barism. 

Those  first  seen  by  Columbus  in  the  West  India 
islands  were  a  wild  class  that  came  from  the  Amazon 
regions  in  South  America.  These  people  dwelt  in  huts 
made  of  tropical  grasses,  wore  little  or  no  clothing, 
depended  largely  on  fishing  for  their  food. 

Columbus  called  them  Indians  because  he  thought 
he  had  arrived  at  India. 

These  people  were  scattered  over  North  America 
and  South  America,  differing  somewhat  in  customs 
and  mode  of  living,  according  to  location,  climate  and 
contact  with  other  tribes. 

Dress,  language  and  mode  of  life  differed.  There 
were  the  Wood  Indians ,  Plain  Indians ,  South  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians ,  Coast  Indians ,  Plateau  Indians ,  the  Cliff 
Dwellers ,  separated  from  each  other  by  natural  ob¬ 
structions,  yet  they  would  wander  beyond  their  domain 
and  try  to  take  possession  of  the  belongings  of  other 
tribes  or  try  to  annihilate  them. 

These  tribes  spoke  different  languages,  lived  in 
huts,  tents  or  cliffs,  as  the  location  seemed  best  suited, 
made  implements  of  war  and  clothing  which  was  best 
adapted  to  climate  and  conditions,  cultivated  the  soil 
or  hunted  and  fished  for  a  living  as  the  situation  re- 
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Indians 


quired,  were  warlike  or  peaceful,  according  to  en¬ 
croachment. 

The  Indian  was  warlike  and  barbaric,  but  he  was 
also  deeply  religious,  having  objects  of  worship  and 
believing  that  not  only  man,  but  trees,  flowers,  ani¬ 
mals  and  every  existing  thing  possessed  spiritual 
powers  as  well  as  souls. 

They  had  beautiful  legends,  somewhat  weird,  but 
they  have  a  permanent  place  in  our  literature. 

War  was  not  frequent  among  the  Indians  before 
the  arrival  of  white  men.  But  when  the  white  man 
settled  upon  the  coast,  he  crowded  the  Indian  toward 
the  interior.  Then  the  tribes  encroached  upon  the 
other  and  constant  strife  ensued. 

These  Indians  resented  the  encroachment  of  the 
white  man,  which  resulted  in  many  barbaric  deeds, 
many  Indian  attacks  and  Indian  wars. 

Indian  Reservations .  Today  there  are  Indian 
reservations  set  apart  by  our  United  States  govern¬ 
ment,  a  certain  portion  of  land  for  Indian  reserve,  and 
the  Indians  have  legal  right,  but  he  cannot  pass  the 
boundaries  of  his  reserve  except  on  proper  business  or 
by  consent  of  the  agent  who  is  in  charge  of  the  reserva¬ 
tion. 

The  amount  of  land  used  for  the  reservation  is 
constantly  changing,  additions  and  withdrawals  being 
made. 

Scientists  of  Smithsonian  Institution  say  the  poor 
redman  came  originally  from  Mongolian  tribes  in 
Siberia.  Siberians  now  living  are  exactly  like  red 
Indians  in  skull  measurements,  eyes,  hair,  etc. 

The  Mongolians  came  here  20,000  years  ago,  from 
an  Asiatic  shore  whence  the  mountains  of  Alaska  are 
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visible.  They  came  in  boats,  on  the  ice.  The  water 
freezes  sometimes. 

Those  Indians  lived  on  this  continent  more  than 
19,500  years  before  Columbus  discovered  them.  After 
all  that  time  they  were  still  scalping,  eating  and  tor¬ 
turing  each  other.  That  may  encourage  you,  if  dis¬ 
couraged  about  slow  progress  of  our  civilization.  We 
no  longer  scalp,  torture  or  eat  our  neighbors.  We  only 
cheat  and  exploit  them. 


INDIAN  TRIBES. 

Aztecs. 

Aztecs  (az'teks),  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians 
who,  according  to  tradition,  came  from  a  country 
which  they  called  Aztlan.  The  word  Aztec  in  their 
own  language  meant  heron  clan.  The  exact  location 
of  Aztlan  has  never  been  known,  but  supposed  to  be 
northwest  of  Mexico. 

This  tribe  of  Indians  left  Aztlan  and  went  into 
the  valley  of  Mexico  and  founded  the  city  of  Mexico, 
naming  it  the  city  of  Tenochtilean,  after  their  chief, 
Tenoch. 

These  Indians  succeeded  the  Toltecs,  a  superior 
race  who  had  reached  that  country  about  the  eighth 
century;  and  who  cultivated  the  land,  raised  corn 
and  cotton,  made  roads  and  built  temples,  cities  and 
monuments  whose  ruins  still  prove  their  skill.  To 
their  invention  are  thought  to  belong  the  Mexican  sys¬ 
tem  of  writing  by  pictures,  and  the  Mexican  calendar. 
It  is  thought  that  they  were  driven  south  by  famine 
and  pestilence  to  Guatemala  and  Yucatan  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Then  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  Aztecs  entered  the  land  and  founded  the 
city  of  Mexico  or  Tenochtilean  about  the  year  1325. 

The  Aztecs  were  a  less  cultivated  race  than  the 
Toltecs,  but  more  so  than  the  North  American  tribes. 

When  the  Spaniards  under  Cortez  reached  Mexico 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  found  that  the  Aztecs 
controlled  all  the  southern  tribes,  and  when  they  un¬ 
dertook  to  invade  the  city  of  Mexico,  they  found  it  to 
be  no  easy  task  because  of  the  strong  fortifications  and 
the  great  number  of  the  Aztecs. 
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These  people  by  this  time  had  become  quite  civil¬ 
ized.  They  were  acquainted  with  astrology  and 
astronomy,  taught  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing, 
possessed  knowledge  of  architecture,  built  temples  and 
had  advanced  in  agriculture  and  cultivated  large  tracts 
of  land.  They  were  skillful  in  weaving,  feather  work, 
pottery,  and  metal  work. 

Much  of  the  history  of  the  Aztecs  was  recorded  in 
hieroglyphics  on  the  walls  of  temples  and  pyramids. 
They  were  given  to  superstition,  and  sacrificed  human 
beings  to  their  gods. 

Their  last  ruler,  Montezuma,  was  reigning  when 
the  Spanish  made  their  invasion  under  Cortez.  He 
was  imprisoned  and  afterwards  killed  by  the  Aztecs 
in  their  revolt  against  Spanish  dominion.  These 
people  are  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  history, 
since  their  civilization  and  government,  though  spring¬ 
ing  up  myteriously,  resembles  in  many  respects  the 
archaic  oriental  institutions. 

Today  there  are  living  in  the  villages  about  the 
City  of  Mexico  many  thousands  of  descendants  of 
these  Aztecs  who  have  lost  the  civilization  of  their 
ancestors,  but  stubbornly  refuse  to  acquire  a  new  one 
from  their  European  neighbors,  the  Spanish  con¬ 
querors. 

The  Aztecs  of  Colorado  had  the  migratory  in¬ 
stinct.  They  were  gradually  extending  their  settle¬ 
ments  northward  near  the  Utah  line.  The  Arkansas 
Valley  was  once  occupied  by  tribes  known  as  Pueblos. 
The  city  of  Pueblo  got  its  name  from  them.  They 
farmed  by  irrigation,  and  in  time  they  would  have 
redeemed  the  semi-arid  waste  in  Colorado  that  was 
once  considered  worthless.  It  may  be  they  would  have 
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done  some  mining  in  the  mountains.  They  would  have 
utilized  the  resources  of  our  commonwealth;  anyway, 
the  passing  centuries  would  have  witnessed  some  prog¬ 
ress.  But  the  development  of  Colorado  as  we  see  it 
today  would  never  have  been  brought  to  pass  under 
the  Aztec  regime. 

Arapahoes. 

A  tribe  of  American  Indians  whom  the  Cheyenne 
called  “Cloud  men.” 

They  were  a  brave  and  accommodating  people, 
much  given  to  observing  ceremonies.  The  name  is  said 
to  signify  “tattooed  people.” 

They  are  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  valley  of 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  in  Minnesota,  then  moved 
into  Wyoming  and  were  given  a  reservation  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  where  they  have  become  prosperous  farmers  and 
stock  raisers. 

Cheyennes. 

A  tribe  of  Indians  found  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in 
1803  on  the  Cheyenne  River  near  the  Black  Hills.  The 
tribe  afterwards  divided,  one  part  remaining  in  the 
north,  joining  the  Sioux  and  fighting  the  Crows; 
the  other  going  south  to  the  Arkansas  and  joining  the 
Arapahoes. 

They  were  a  strong,  brave  people,  and  when  first 
known  lived  in  villages  and  cultivated  land,  but  later 
they  became  the  most  skillful  and  daring  Indian  riders 
of  the  plains  and  were  actively  engaged  in  border 
warfare. 

They  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  in  which 
General  Custer  and  all  his  men  were  slain,  which  was 
in  1876. 
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Treaties  were  made  between  both  the  bands  and 
the  United  States  in  1861,  but  a  terrible  attack  in  1864, 
known  as  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre,  took  place. 

Utes. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Utes,  or  Utahs,  have 
made  their  home  in  the  larger  parks  and  valleys  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  probable  that  they  orig¬ 
inally  came  from  the  south  and  west,  and  it  is  known 
that  for  many  generations  they  were  closely  allied 
with  the  Apaches  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Per¬ 
taining  to  their  language,  they  are  Shoshones,  or 
Snakes.  They,  with  the  Apaches,  were  long  the 
scourge  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  This  was  an  at¬ 
tractive  place  for  them  on  account  of  an  abundance 
of  game  and  the  protection  the  mountains  afforded 
them.  Prior  to  1863  they  claimed  all  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  now  within  the  boundaries  of  Colorado, 
excepting  a  narrow  strip  on  the  north  and  west,  while 
the  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes  and  Kiowas  asserted  their 
ownership  to  all  the  plains  region  east  of  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

The  Utes  are  much  like  the  Apaches  in  physical 
stature  and  general  characteristics,  short,  hardy,  mus¬ 
cular,  warlike,  but  darker  and  of  a  more  dusky  color. 
These  two  tribes  would  visit  one  another,  sometimes 
intermarry  and  frequently  would  join  forces  against 
a  common  enemy. 

All  the  territory  of  Colorado  west  of  the  foothills, 
from  north  to  south,  belonged  to  the  Utes  until  the 
treaty  of  1863.  The  first  township  survey  west  of  the 
foothills,  made  by  the  government,  was  in  1867. 
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Treaty  With  the  Ute  Indians. 

In  1868  a  grant  had  been  ceded  to  the  Ute  Indians 
embracing  an  area  nearly  three  hundred  miles  long 
by  two  hundred  in  width,  located  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  territory  of  Colorado,  a  large  part  of 
which  was  mountainous,  and  a  rich  mineral  bearing 
section.  Chief  Ouray  was  at  the  head  of  the  Ute 
nation,  and  it  was  due  to  his  far-sightedness  that  a 
treaty  was  concluded  in  1874  whereby  the  mining 
regions  were  ceded  back  to  the  whites,  but  the  valleys 
were  retained  by  the  Indians  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses. 

Chief  Ouray  sent  a  message  to  Governor  Elbert 
in  connection  with  the  treaty,  stating  his  reasons  for 
retaining  the  valley  lands.  Later  he  said  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor  that  he  realized  the  ultimate  destiny  of  his 
people — that  they  would  eventually  be  exterminated, 
and  that  the  lands  over  which  they  had  roamed  for 
countless  generations  would  be  given  up  to  the  miner 
and  the  plowshare;  that  in  place  of  their  humble 
tepees,  the  white  man’s  towns  and  cities  would  ap¬ 
pear. 

The  mining  region  was  known  as  the  “San  Juan 
Country,”  and  retains  that  name  to  the  present  day. 

Pawnees. 

A  tribe  of  Indians  who  lived  on  the  Platte  and 
its  branches  in  Nebraska. 

They  were  divided  into  four  bands,  known  as  the 
Grand  Panis,  the  Tapage  Panis,  the  Republican  Panis, 
and  the  Lanks.  Their  hostility  to  the  Sioux,  Arapa- 
hoes,  and  Sacs  and  Foxes  extended  through  a  period 
of  many  years,  but  they  were  peculiarly  friendly  to 
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the  whites.  A  cession  of  their  lands  was  made  in 
1833,  wh*en  they  were  confined  to  a  reservation  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Platte  River,  but  in  1876  they  re¬ 
treated  before  the  Sioux  to  southern  Nebraska,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  year  removed  to  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  now  Oklahoma.  Their  history  includes  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  number  of  brave  chiefs. 

They  have  made  rapid  progress  in  educational 
and  industrial* arts. 

Kiowas. 

The  Kiowas,  thought  by  many  to  be  of  Shoshone 
blood,  were  once  inhabitants  of  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Arkansas  and  on  the  South  Platte.  From  here 
the  Arapahoes,  with  the  Cheyennes,  compelled*  them 
to  migrate  southeastward,  where  they  found  refuge  on 
the  lower  Arkansas  and  its  tributaries.  They  w7ere 
very  hostile  to  the  whites,  and  in  1868  they  were  con¬ 
fined  on  a  reservation  in  the  present  Oklahoma.  In 
1874  they  became  troublesome  again,  but  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  were  fully  subdued. 

Shoshonean. 

A  great  family  of  North  American  tribes  who 
originally  occupied  a  vast  territory  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  To  this  group 
belong  the  Hopi,  the  only  Shoshonean  tribe  that  set¬ 
tled  in  permanent  villages  and  followed  the  arts  of 
weaving,  pottery  and  agriculture.  The  other  tribes 
lived  a  wandering  life,  obtaining  a  food  supply  by 
hunting,  fishing  and  gathering  seeds  and  roots.  The 
Utes  and  Banaks  were  the  most  warlike  of  the  Sho¬ 
shonean  Indians. 
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The  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  lived  on  the  plains 
north  of  the  Arkansas  River  in  Colorado  and  Kansas. 
In  1861  they  had  ceded  their  lands  to  the  government 
and  a  large  tract  upon  the  Arkansas  River  had  been 
set  aside  for  a  reservation  for  them. 

With  the  characteristic  Indian  trait,  they  no 
sooner  deeded  away  this  land  than  they  regretted  the 
act  and  they  did  not  want  to  remain  on  the  reservation. 

Trouble  began  to  brew  not  only  among  the  Colo¬ 
rado  tribes,  but  among  all  the  tribes  from  Texas  to 
Minnesota.  They  thought  they  had  been  wronged. 
They  gathered  around  a  common  council  fire  to  talk 
over  all  the  wrong  they  thought  the  white  man  had 
done  them,  and  agreed  to  bury  the  hatchet  among  the 
different  tribes  and  unite  in  bitter  warfare  against  the 
encroaching  settlers. 

They  stole  horses  and  cattle  from  the  people,  mur¬ 
dered  the  remote  settlers,  and  committed  other  depre¬ 
dations  from  time  to  time.  It  was  in  1862  that  the 
Sioux  of  the  plains  of  Minnesota  broke  out  in  open 
hostility,  and  many  of  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes 
joined  them,  but  the  Colorado  Indians  did  not  declare 
openly  for  war  until  in  1863.  As  time  passed  it  was 
reported  that  the  Comanches,  Kiowas  and  other  tribes 
were  getting  ready  for  a  general  outbreak. 

The  people  in  Colorado  became  very  much  alarmed. 
And  it  was  in  1864  that  the  warfare  was  on.  Stage 
coaches  and  wagon  trains  were  attacked,  pioneers  mur¬ 
dered,  homes  burnt  and  other  barbarities  too  great  to 
describe.  The  officers  and  soldiers  in  command  and 
situated  at  the  forts  and  different  posts  were  so  few 
in  number  as  compared  with  the  warriors,  and  the 
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majority  of  the  braves  being  armed  with  muskets  and 
revolvers,  it  was  hard  to  intimidate  them.  But  some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  the  raids  and 
atrocities  of  these  savages. 

The  murdering  savages  pressed  so  hard  upon  the 
Colorado  settlements  that  there  was  constant  appre¬ 
hension  that  even  the  larger  towns  would  be  attacked. 
The  panic  extended  to  the  town  of  Boulder,  and 
trenches  for  defense  were  begun,  but  not  completed, 
as  the  scare  lessened.  But  actual  savage  murders  left 
no  doubt  of  real  peril  to  the  settlers,  and  the  people 
along  Boulder  Creek  united  to  erect  an  adobe  fortifica¬ 
tion  a  short  distance  from  Valmont,  called  Fort  Cham¬ 
bers.  This  was  made  headquarters  of  recruits.  Cap¬ 
tain  David  H.  Nichols,  of  Boulder,  was  commissioned 
to  recruit  a  company  of  one  hundred  men  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  for  defending  the  Platte 
River  wagon  road,  as  far  down  as  Julesburg,  over 
which  it  had  been  dangerous  to  travel  on  account  of 
the  hostilities  of  the  Cheyennes.  That  was  the  main 
line  of  supplies  to  Colorado,  and  to  cut  it  off  meant 
starvation  to  the  people. 

Captain  Nichols’  company  drilled  at  Fort  Cham¬ 
bers,  but  shortly  afterwards  moved  to  Valley  Station, 
fifty  miles  from  Julesburg. 

Captain  C.  M.  Tyler,  with  an  independent  com¬ 
pany  raised  at  Black  Hawk,  met  them  there. 

Big  Wolf,  an  Indian  chief,  was  seen  one  day  near 
the  Wisconsin  Ranch,  five  miles  away,  looking  for  a 
place  to  cross  the  river  with  his  band  and  their  stolen 
stock  and  other  plunder,  going  north  to  winter  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  season’s  raiding. 

Captain  Nichols  surmised  that  Big  Wolf’s  war- 
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riors  were  encamped  at  Buffalo  Springs,  situated  in 
the  sand  hills,  eight  miles  south.  He  took  twenty-two 
men  and  came  upon  the  Indians  there  the  next  daj^, 
and  killed  the  savage  warriors,  eleven  in  number. 

On  the  chief’s  shield  were  five  scalps,  one  that 
of  a  white  woman  newly  taken.  There  was  found 
clothing  of  murdered  women  and  children,  piles  of 
bedding  and  boxes  of  goods,  that  had  been  taken  from 
wagon  trains  attempting  to  cross  the  plains  that  peril¬ 
ous  year. 

A  short  time  before  this  occurrence  a  large  force 
of  Indians  congregated  on  Beaver  Creek,  near  its 
junction  with  the  South  Platte,  with  the  intention  of 
attacking  the  white  settlements  along  the  foothills. 
Word  reached  Denver  of  the  proposed  attack,  and 
Colonel  J.  M.  Chivington,  commander  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  military  division,  immediately  called  together 
a  military  force  of  men  and  sent  them  down  the  river 
to  prevent  the  raid.  The  Indians  had  thought  to  sur¬ 
prise  the  settlers,  but  when  they  learned  that  the 
troops  were  coming  they  gave  up  their  attempt  and 
returned  to  their  depredations  along  the  Platte  Eiver 
trail. 

In  September,  1864,  the  Indians  in  the  Smoky  Hill 
district  proposed  to  Major  Wynkoop,  commander  of 
the  Fort  Lyons  post,  to  make  peace,  provided  the 
agreement  included  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Arapa- 
hoes,  Apaches  and  Sioux.  This  proposal  did  not 
carry  much  weight,  since  it  came  from  an  encamp¬ 
ment  of  only  five  or  six  hundred  Indians.  They  agreed 
to  surrender  some  women  and  children  captives,  but 
the  sincerity  was  questioned.  However,  they  finally 
gave  up  four  captives  to  the  Fort  Lyon  commander, 
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and  made  arrangements  whereby  five  of  the  chieftains 
were  to  go  to  Denver  for  a  peace  conference. 

So,  Black  Kettle,  his  brother,  White  Antelope, 
Bull  Bear,  a  Cheyenne,  Neva  and  Bosse,  Arapahoes, 
with  Major  Wynkoop,  came  to  Denver  to  hold  the 
council. 

On  the  28th  of  September  a  council  was  held  with 
Governor  Evans,  Colonel  Chivington  and  other  white 
leaders.  Black  Kettle  and  Bull  Bear  blamed  the  mur¬ 
ders  upon  the  young  men  of  the  tribes,  and  claimed 
that  the  uprising  was  caused  by  the  Sioux.  Governor 
Evans  warned  them  against  further  warfare,  and 
Colonel  Chivington  told  them  in  no  mistakable  terms 
that  if  they  did  not  quit  or  cease  their  depredations 
that  they  would  be  exterminated  or  wiped  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  But  nothing  definite  was  decided  upon, 
and  the  Indians,  with  Major  Wynkoop,  returned  to 
Fort  Lyon. 

The  Indian  activities  did  not  cease.  During  the 
autumn  months  their  attacks  were  so  frequent  along 
the  Missouri  River  trails  and  on  the  Arkansas  that 
people  ceased  to  travel  overland  and  freighters  re¬ 
fused  to  move  unless  they  had  military  protection. 

Black  Kettle  and  the  other  four  chiefs  returned 
to  the  Smoky  Hill  rendezvous  after  the  council  in 
Denver.  Left  Hand,  the  Arapahoe  chief,  went  to 
the  fort  in  October  and  gave  up  much  of  the  plunder 
they  had  taken,  and  stayed  around  with  his  band 
until  the  commander  told  him  to  take  his  warriors 
to  an  encampment  upon  Sand  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Arkansas.  He  left  as  he  was  told  and  proceeded 
to  a  point  forty  miles  west  of  the  fort,  where  they 
were  joined  by  Black  Kettle  and  his  Cheyennes.  The 
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whole  band  formed  a  village  of  about  eight  hundred 
men,  although  the  Indians  claimed  afterwards  that 
there  were  only  about  two  hundred.  As  to  whether 
the  Indians  intended  to  remain  peaceably  in  their  set¬ 
tlement  or  not  will  never  be  known.  However,  after 
the  conference  in  Denver,  Colonel  Chivington  began 
to  make  preparations  for  dealing  a  severe  blow  to  the 
Indians  before  winter.  He  planned  to  attack  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  encamped  on  Sand  Creek. 
The  main  body  of  the  tribes,  several  thousand  strong, 
occupied  a  position  in  the  Smoky  Hills  just  over  the 
divide. 

He  selected  for  his  campaign  the  greater  part  of 
the  Third  Colorado  Cavalry  and  several  units  of  the 
First  Cavalry  and  two  field  pieces  of  light  artillery. 
On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  November  he  arrived 
at  Fort  Lyon,  to  the  surprise  of  the  garrison.  On  the 
same  morning  he  resumed  his  march,  being  joined  by 
Major  Scott  Anthony,  who  had  supplanted  Major 
Wynkoop  at  the  fort,  with  a  reinforcement  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men  and  two  howitzers. 
They  traveled  all  night,  and  at  daylight  on  the  29th 
struck  Sand  Creek,  about  forty  miles  from  Fort  Lyon. 

The  hour  was  early  and  many  of  the  Indians  had 
not  come  from  their  lodges.  A  raking  artillery  and 
musketry  fire  met  them  as  they  ran  wildly  about,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  organize  for  defense.  Their  horses  were 
stampeded  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers.  Many  of  the 
Indians,  thinking  that  the  soldiers  had  mistaken  them 
for  a  war  party,  ran  toward  the  troops,  with  their 
hands  raised  in  token  of  peace.  This  was  of  no  avail, 
and  they  were  shot  down  without  consideration.  Fully 
a  hundred  of  the  other  warriors  began  to  fight  and 
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continued  desperately,  but  against  such  heavy  odds 
that  they  were  quickly  slaughtered.  White  Antelope 
and  Left  Hand  fell  early  in  the  fight,  the  former  with 
his  hands  raised  in  surrender  and  the  latter  standing 
motionless,  refusing  to  fight  men  whom  he  had  always 
considered  friends.  The  women  and  children  crowded 
together  for  safety,  but  the  troopers  killed  them  as 
they  stood.  Nor  were  the  wounded  spared;  the  white 
men  scalped  and  mutilated  the  bodies  in  a  manner 
unsurpassed  by  any  bloodthirsty  savage  in  the  past. 
By  the  testimony  given  during  the  Federal  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this  massacre,  it  would  seem  that  the  soldiers 
became  fiends  incarnate.  The  condition  of  the  bodies 
and  the  evidence  of  frenzied  butchery  is  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  as  the  work  of  Americans,  but  such  it  was.  Black 
Kettle  and  two  hundred  of  the  warriors  succeeded  in 
escaping  about  midday  and  were  not  caught. 

The  results  of  this  massacre  were  far-reaching  and 
many.  Chivington’s  losses  had  been  small,  ten  men 
killed  and  thirty-eight  wounded,  of  whom  four  died. 
This  out  of  about  a  thousand  men.  Chivington  re¬ 
ported  boastfully  that  he  had  captured  no  prisoners 
and  had  left  between  five  and  six  hundred  Indians 
dead  upon  the  field.  There  is  a  wide  variance,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  the  number  actually  killed.  Major  Anthony 
estimated  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
Indians  killed. 

The  people  of  Denver  welcomed  Chivington  and 
his  troops  upon  his  return,  proclaiming  him  as  their 
deliverer.  But  it  was  different  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Chivington  was  denounced,  and  in  1865 
Congress  took  heed  of  the  wave  of  indignation  which 
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had  spread  over  the  land  and  ordered  an  investiga¬ 
tion  to  be  made  of  the  massacre. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  Colorado  stood  up 
for  Chivington,  but  Congress  took  a  different  view 
of  the  matter.  The  committee  which  had  investigated 
condemned  the  act  committed  by  Chivington  as  a 
heinous  one,  and  reported  as  follows:  “It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  beings  in  the  form  of  men,  and  dis¬ 
gracing  the  uniform  of  United  States  soldiers  and 
officers,  could  commit  or  countenance  the  commission 
of  such  acts  of  cruelty  and  barbarity  as  are  detailed 
in  the  testimony.”  As  to  Colonel  Chivington,  they 
denounced  him  most  severely,  reporting  that  he  had 
planned  and  executed  a  foul  and  dastardly  massacre 
which  would  have  disgraced  the  veriest  savage  among 
those  who  were  the  victims  of  his  cruelty.  That  he 
surprised  and  murdered,  in  cold  blood,  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  men,  women  and  children  on  Sand  Creek,  who 
had  every  reason  to  believe  they  were  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  United  States  authorities,  then  returned 
to  Denver  and  boasted  of  the  brave  deeds  he  and  the 
men  under  his  command  had  performed.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  his  removal  from  office  and  pun¬ 
ishment  for  the  brutal  and  cowardly  acts. 

Colonel  Chivington  stoutly  defended  his  actions, 
claiming  that  he  had  undoubtedly  saved  Denver  and 
other  Colorado  towns  and  communities  from  imminent 
attack  and  suffering,  and  that  such  treatment  was  the 
only  kind  the  Indians  appreciated.  Chivington  left 
Denver  in  1867,  came  back  in  1883,  and  died  in  1894. 


THE  PONY  EXPRESS. 


In  1860  there  were  four  mail  routes  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  One  was  from  New  York  by  water  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  across  the  isthmus,  then  by  water 
to  San  Francisco,  which  took  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  days  for  its  delivery. 

Another,  called  the  southern  route,  controlled  by 
a  man  named  Butterfield,  who  ran  a  line  of  coaches 
through  Texas  and  Arizona  to  California,  which  was 
known  as  the  Southern  Overland  Express  Company. 

The  third,  the  central  route,  was  operated  by  Rus¬ 
sell,  Majors  &  Waddell,  a  freighting  firm  who  had  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  transportation  of  government  supplies 
to  the  troops  in  Utah. 

The  fourth  was  the  Charpenning  monthly  route, 
which  confined  itself  to  local  business  and  ran  via 
Fort  Kearney,  Laramie  and  Bridger. 

The  United  States  mail  had  been  carried  by  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company  and  the  Butterfield  South¬ 
ern  Overland  Express  Company  endeavored  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  long-coveted  United  States  mails  from  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company  by  a  demonstration  of 
more  rapid  time.  Its  trial  trip  was  made  in  a  day  or 
two  less  than  that  which  could  be  made  by  water.  But 
the  Butterfield  Company  failed  to  get  the  contract. 

W.  H.  Russell,  of  the  freighting  firm  of  the  central 
route,  was  also  a  sharp  competitor  for  the  contract. 

He  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  a  “Pony  Ex¬ 
press”  between  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  Sacramento. 
He  published  a  statement  that  he  would  carry  letters 
between  the  points  named  in  nine  days.  The  limit  of 
mail  to  be  carried  was  twenty  pounds. 

The  first  Pony  Express  left  St.  Joseph  in  April, 
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1860,  and  passed  through  Fort  Kearney,  Laramie, 
Bridger,  Salt  Lake  City,  Camp  Floyd,  Carson  City, 
Washoe,  Placerville,  Sacramento.  From  this  point 
the  mail  was  carried  to  San  Francisco  across  the  bay 
by  a  fast  steamer. 

The  first  trip  of  the  Pony  Express  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  eight  days  and  four  hours. 

As  a  result,  Russell  got  the  government  contract 
for  carrying  the  United  States  mails  to  Salt  Lake,  and 
subsequently  to  Denver. 

Stations  were  established  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
apart,  a  rider  covering  approximately  seventy -five 
miles  a  day.  Several  hundred  horses,  a  number  of 
riders,  station  agents  and  assistants  were  required. 
It  is  said  that  it  cost  $30,000  a  month  to  operate  it 
on  a  semi-weekly  basis.  The  Pony  Express  was  oper¬ 
ated  for  over  two  years. 

Of  all  the  Pony  Express  riders,  Bill  Cody  has 
become  the  best  known.  He  obtained  his  name  of 
“Buffalo  Bill”  while  furnishing  buffalo  meat  to  the 
builders  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  When  a  mere 
lad  he  made  the  longest  Pony  Express  ride  on  record. 

Five  of  the  riders  lived  in  Denver  for  a  number 
of  years.  One  told  the  following  story:  “We  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  Piute  War,  and  our  instructions 
were,  When  you  see  an  Indian  close  enough,  shoot 
him.5  One  of  our  riders  came  into  the  station  with  a 
bullet  hole  through  him.  He  said  an  Indian  had  shot 
him,  as  he  was  going  through  a  quaking-asp  thicket, 
about  three  miles  back  on  the  trail,  and  warned  us  to 
be  on  the  lookout  when  going  through  that  thicket. 
He  died  in  a.  short  time.  Two  days  later  I  had  to  go 
over  the  same  trail,  which  was  crooked  and  narrow, 
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and  hedged  in  by  underbrush,  obstructing  all  view. 
I  realized  that  a  lurking  foe  might  attack  me  any 
moment  in  this  dangerous  thicket,  so  with  beating 
heart  that  seemed  to  come  into  my  throat,  and  cold 
sweat  on  my  face,  but  with  full  determination  to  ride 
through,  I  cocked  my  revolver,  put  both  spurs  into 
the  flanks  of  my  pony,  and  went  through  the  thicket 
like  a  streak  of  greased  lightning.  When  I  got  on 
top  of  the  hill  I  stopped  to  rest  my  pony  and  let  him 
get  his  breath,  and  as  I  watched  the  thicket  I  noticed 
the  bushes  moving,  and  as  there  were  no  cattle  or  ani¬ 
mals  around,  I  was  convinced  that  there  were  Indians 
hidden  there  and  that  I  had  gone  through  so  fast  that 
they  did  not  get  a  chance  to  take  a  shot  at  me. 

“I  opened  fire  on  the  spot  where  the  bushes  moved ; 
they  ceased  to  shake,  and  I  was  convinced  that  I  had 
run  an  ambuscade.  A  few  days  afterwards  two  men 
were  killed  by  skulking  warriors  in  this  thicket.” 

The  swift  pony  express  was  superseded  by  the 
swifter  carrier,  the  telegraph  line.  The  wire  reached 
Julesburg,  May,  1861.  An  office  was  opened  in  Denver, 
the  pony  express  or  stages  carrying  the  messages  to 
Denver. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  SAND  CHEEK  FIGHT 


After  the  Sand  Creek  massacre,  the  Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes,  Kiowas  and  Comanches  all  went  on  the 
warpath.  It  was  thought  the  Sand  Creek  fight  would 
put  a  stop  to  Indian  war,  but  it  simply  infuriated 
them,  and  they  began  making  open  attacks  upon 
ranchers,  freighters  and  immigrants. 

Mail  coaches  were  attacked,  stage  stations  burned 
and  people  murdered. 

The  settlers  of  western  Kansas  and  eastern  Colo¬ 
rado  felt  no  security  and  lived  in  daily  fear. 

In  1862  the  Sioux  and  other  northern  tribes  gave 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  along  the  Platte,  a  well  worn 
trail  to  settlements  in  Colorado. 

In  1865  the  Indians  became  more  hostile. 

Then  peace  commissioners  were  sent  to  make 
treaties  with  the  hostile  tribes.  Kit  Carson  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Bent  were  members  of  the  commission.  A  coun¬ 
cil  was  held  with  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  on  the 
Little  Arkansas.  The  peace  commission  promised  the 
Indians  land  and  were  willing  to  aid  the  squaws  and 
children  who  lost  husbands  or  parents  in  the  Sand 
Creek  massacre,  and  asked  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapa¬ 
hoes  to  go  on  to  another  reservation  south  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas.  The  Indians  felt  much  aggrieved  and  did  not 
want  to  leave  the  land  they  thought  their  own,  claim¬ 
ing  they  did  nothing  to  the  whites  until  after  the 
affair  at  Sand  Creek. 

After  a  long  conference,  an  understanding  was 
reached  and  peace  was  agreed  to  that  lasted  a  short 
time. 

The  year  of  1866  was  not  one  of  such  intense 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  during  a 
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greater  part  of  the  time  freight  caravans  and  immi¬ 
grants  crossed  the  plains  to  Colorado  without  serious 
interruption,  but  the  following  year  brought  a  re¬ 
newal  of  Indian  outbreaks.  The  depredations,  plun¬ 
dering  and  burning  of  settlers5  homes,  destroying  of 
crops  and  stealing  horses,  guns  and  ammunition  once 
more  grew  common,  and  the  trails  through  Colorado 
became  dangerous.  They  held  up  mail  coaches,  scalp¬ 
ing  the  defenseless  drivers  and  burning  the  coaches. 

The  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  were  moved  from 
their  reservation  in  Colorado  to  Oklahoma  in  1867, 
which  ended  the  occupancy  of  Colorado  by  the  plains 
Indians,  but  during  the  fall  of  the  year  a  number  of 
the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  came  into  eastern  Colo¬ 
rado,  with  letters  which  had  been  issued  to  them  the 
year  before,  when  their  treaty  was  made,  saying  that 
they  were  peaceable  Indians.  However,  they  attacked 
and  killed  a  number  of  settlers  on  Bijou  and  Kiowa 
Creeks.  Some  of  them  went  to  South  Park  by  way 
of  the  Ute  Pass  and  there  attacked  the  Utes,  their  old 
enemies,  killing  several  of  them.  After  their  skirmish 
with  the  Utes,  they  stole  all  the  live  stock  they  could 
in  Colorado  City,  and  afterwards  attacks  were  made 
along  Monument  Creek  and  a  number  of  the  settlers 
were  killed.  No  troops  were  available  in  the  territory, 
but  repeated  appeals  were  made  to  General  Sheridan, 
in  command  of  the  military  department  that  included 
the  states  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Kansas,  and  the 
territories  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory.  This  department,  with  headquarters  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  was  organized  in  order  to  give 
protection  to  the  whites. 


BEECHER  ISLAND. 


Colonel  George  A.  Forsyth,  serving  on  the  staff 
of  General  Sheridan,  was  ordered  to  organize  a  com¬ 
pany  of  fifty  trained  scouts,  for  duty  along  the  Colo- 
rado-Kansas  frontier.  Forsyth  speedily  recruited  his 
men,  fifty  in  number,  in  addition  to  himself,  First 
Lieutenant  F rederick  H.  Beecher,  of  the  Third  United 
States  Infantry,  and  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  H. 
Moores,  unattached. 

It  was  on  August  29,  1868,  that  Forsyth’s  scouts 
began  their  service.  Forsyth  left  Fort  Hays  and  went 
across  the  headwaters  of  the  Solomon  River  to  Beaver 
Creek,  then  to  Fort  Wallace.  While  at  the  fort,  For¬ 
syth  received  news  that  the  Indians  had  attacked  a 
freighter’s  train  near  Sheridan,  Kansas,  thirteen  miles 
east  of  Fort  Wallace,  which  then  was  the  western  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  railway.  Forsyth  started 
out  in  hot  pursuit,  but  saw  no  signs  of  an  Indian 
encampment  for  four  or  five  days.  Then  the  command 
came  upon  a  large  trail  which  crossed  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Republican  River.  On  the  evening  of  Septem¬ 
ber  16th  he  and  his  men  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
Arickaree,  or  Middle  Fork  of  the  Republican  River, 
at  a  point  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  town  of 
Wray,  Yuma  County,  Colorado.  The  valley  at  this 
point  of  the  river  is  about  two  miles  wide  and  two 
long.  In  the  middle  of  the  stream  was  a  small  island, 
on  which  stood  a  cottonwood  tree,  a  few  stunted  alders 
and  willows.  The  valley  is  shut  away  from  view  by 
low  bluffs,  which  rise  on  all  sides  to  an  undulating 
horizon.  The  next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  an  In¬ 
dian  warrior  was  spied,  and  in  an  instant  from  all 
directions  they  came  rushing  forward  toward  the 
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encampment  at  full  tilt,  shouting  and  shooting,  rat¬ 
tling  dried  hides  and  pounding  drums,  in  an  attempt 
to  stampede  the  soldiers’  horses.  They  seemed  to 
rise  from  the  ground,  countless  numbers  of  them, 
yelling  and  plunging,  their  faces  hideous  with  smears 
of  paint.  “Quick!  The  Island!”  was  the  command, 
and  when  the  order  rang  out,  they  moved  in  solid 
formation,  their  movement  being  covered  by  the  firing 
from  the  guns  of  some  of  their  best  marksmen. 

The  men  formed  a  circle,  facing  outwards,  each 
tying  his  horse  to  the  bushes  in  front  of  him.  Then 
they  began  to  entrench  themselves,  working  in  twos, 
taking  turns,  one  cutting  the  sod  with  his  knife  and 
scooping  it  up  with  his  tin  plate,  the  other  protecting 
him  from  the  enemy.  Forsyth  received  three  wounds 
early  in  the  fight,  but  protected  himself  as  much  as 
possible  and  directed  his  men.  Charge  after  charge 
was  furiously  made  by  the  Indians,  but  bravely  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  accurate  firing  of  the  soldiers.  Several 
of  the  men  were  hit  and  one  or  more  killed.  Roman 
Nose,  the  Cheyenne  leader  of  the  warriors,  was  killed. 
After  the  failure  of  the  attack  and  the  death  of 
Roman  Nose,  also  the  medicine  man  of  the  tribe,  the 
Indians  were  disconcerted  and  rode  wildly  about,  while 
the  squaws  kept  up  an  unearthly  wailing  in  grief  over 
the  loss  of  their  men.  Other  charges  were  attempted 
during  the  day,  but,  like  the  first,  were  not  successful. 

Toward  evening  Lieutenant  Beecher  received  his 
death  wound  and  Surgeon  Mooers  was  shot  while  ad¬ 
ministering  to  Colonel  Forsyth,  and  died  two  days 
afterward.  As  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  two  scouts — Jack 
Stilwell  and  Pierre  Trudeau — volunteered  to  attempt 
to  reach  Fort  Wallace,  there  to  procure  help  for  the 
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besieged  men.  They  succeeded  in  escaping  the  watch¬ 
ful  Indians  and  made  their  way  toward  the  fort. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  battle  another  charge 
was  attempted  and  failed.  The  Indians  decided  to 
change  their  tactics  and  prepared  for  a  slow  siege,  to 
compel  the  men  to  surrender  from  starvation.  This 
was  continued  until  the  ninth  day,  except  for  one  small 
charge  on  the  last  day.  Food  became  exhausted,  the 
flesh  of  dead  horses  was  eaten,  water  obtained  by  dig¬ 
ging  holes  in  the  sand.  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day,  two  more  scouts  crept  from  the  island,  to  try  to 
make  Fort  Wallace  for  aid.  A  number  of  the  Indian 
band  had  left,  but  a  sufficient  number  stayed  to  hold 
the  troops  on  the  island.  The  hours  were  long,  the 
days  were  hot,  and  the  nights  seemed  interminable. 
Sniping  was  the  main  pastime,  and  many  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  received  wTounds. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day  the  Indians 
made  a  half-hearted  attack,  then  withdrew.  Their 
scouts  evidently  reported  the  coming  of  the  cavalry¬ 
men.  The  brave  scouts  had  reached  Fort  Wallace  and 
a  troop  of  the  United  States  Cavalry  came  to  the 
rescue. 

This  is  considered  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
battles  between  United  States  troops  and  hostile  In- 
dians  during  the  whole  plains  war  that  occurred  on 
Colorado  soil. 

A  monument  was  erected  on  Beecher  Island  in 
1898  and  it  is  preserved  as  a  historical  spot,  and  it 
contains  the  graves  of  the  men  who  died  there. 

Roman  Nose. 

Forsyth  afterwards  wrote  the  following  article 
for  a  magazine,  describing  Roman  Nose: 
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“As  Eoman  Nose  dashed  gallantly  forward  and 
swept  into  the  open  at  the  head  of  his  superb  com¬ 
mand,  he  was  a  very  beau  ideal  of  an  Indian  chief. 
Mounted  on  a  large,  clean-limbed  chestnut  horse,  he 
sat  well  forward  on  his  bare-backed  charger,  his  knees 
passing  under  a  horse-hair  lariat  that  twice  loosely 
encircled  the  animal’s  body,  his  horse’s  bridle  grasped 
in  his  left  hand,  which  was  also  closely  w7ound  in  its 
flowing  mane,  and  at  the  same  time  clutched  his  rifle 
at  the  guard,  the  butt  of  which  lay  partially  upon  and 
across  the  animal’s  neck,  while  its  barrel,  crossing 
diagonally  in  front  of  his  body,  rested  slightly  against 
the  hollow  of  his  left  arm,  leaving  his  right  free  to 
direct  the  course  of  his  men.  He  was  a  man  over 
six  feet  three  inches  in  height,  beautifully  formed,  and 
save  for  a  crimson  silk  sash  knotted  around  his  waist, 
and  his  moccasins  on  his  feet,  perfectly  naked.  His 
face  was  hideously  painted  in  alternate  lines  of  red 
and  black,  and  his  head  crowned  with  a  magnificent 
war  bonnet,  from  which  just  above  his  temples  and 
curving  slightly  forward,  stood  up  two  black  buffalo 
horns,  while  its  ample  length  of  eagle’s  feathers  and 
herons’  plumes  trailed  wildly  on  the  wind  behind  him ; 
and  as  he  came  swiftly  on  at  the  head  of  charging 
warriors,  in  all  his  barbaric  strength  and  grandeur, 
he  proudly  rode  that  day  the  most  perfect  type  of  a 
savage  warrior  it  had  been  my  lot  to  see.  *  *  * 

he  drew  his  body  to  its  full  height  and  shook  his 
clenched  fist  defiantly  at  us;  then  throwing  back  his 
head  and  glancing  skyward,  he  suddenly  struck  the 
palm  of  his  hand  across  his  mouth  and  gave  tongue 
to  a  war-cry  that  I  have  never  heard  equaled  in  power 
and  intensity.  Scarcely  had  its  echoes  reached  the 
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river’s  bank  when  it  was  caught  up  by  each  and  every 
one  of  the  charging  warriors  with  an  energy  that 
baffles  description,  and  answered  back  with  blood¬ 
curdling  yells  of  exultation  and  prospective  vengeance 
by  the  women  and  children  on  the  river’s  bluffs,  and 
by  the  Indians  who  lay  in  ambush  around  us.  On  they 
came  at  a  swinging  gallop,  rending  the  air  with  their 
wild  warwhoops,  each  individual  warrior  in  all  his 
bravery  of  warpaint  and  long  braided  scalp  lock  tipped 
with  eagle’s  feathers,  and  all  stark-naked  but  for  their 
cartridge  belts  and  moccasions,  keeping  in  line  almost 
perfectly,  with  a  front  of  about  sixty  men,  all  riding 
bare-back,  with  only  a  loose  lariat  about  their  horses’ 
bodies,  about  a  yard  apart,  and  with  a  depth  of  six 
or  seven  ranks,  forming  together  a  compact  body  of 
massive  fighting  strength  and  of  almost  resistless 
weight.” 


WHITE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

The  Ute  Rebellion  and  Meeker  Massacre. 

The  Meeker  massacre  was  the  last  serious  Indian 
tragedy  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  It  occurred  during 
the  fourth  year  of  Colorado’s  statehood,  September 
24  to  October  5,  1879.  The  massacre  at  the  White 
River  agency  and  the  battle  at  Milk  Creek  were  the 
culmination  of  many  depredations  and  much  dissatis¬ 
faction  by  the  White  River  Indians. 

It  was  in  1868  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
ratified  a  treaty  whereby  two  agencies  were  to  be 
established,  one  for  the  Yampa  and  Uintah  bands  on 
White  River,  and  the  other  for  the  southern  Utes  on 
the  Rio  de  las  Pinos. 

A.  C.  Hunt,  then  governor  of  the  territory  and 
ex-officio  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  made  prep¬ 
arations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

The  White  River  Utes  at  that  time  lived  and 
roamed  in  the  section  now  known  as  Rio  Blanco 
County,  therefore  the  site  selected  for  the  White  River 
agency  was  at  the  mouth  of  a  canyon  on  White  River 
near  the  present  town  of  Meeker. 

The  next  year,  that  is  in  1869,  Major  Oakes  with 
an  interpreter  and  several  others  arrived  with  their 
outfit  of  wagons,  tools  and  supplies  at  the  site,  enter¬ 
ing  the  park  from  Rawlins,  Wyoming. 

This  was  a  rough  and  hazardous  route  in  which 
they  had  to  open  their  own  roadway,  ford  streams 
and  blaze  a  new  trail. 

The  Indians  were  in  scattered  bands,  some  in 
Middle  Park,  others  on  the  Yampa  or  Bear  River, 
and  a  few  at  Uintah. 
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Runners  were  sent  out  to  collect  and  mass  them 
at  the  place  chosen  for  their  future  residence. 

Logs  were  cut  and  hewn,  six  cabins  built  for  the 
agent  in  charge,  and  a  large  warehouse  for  the  storage 
of  goods  for  the  agency. 

When  this  was  done,  Major  Oakes  started  back, 
and  on  the  way  met  Lieutenant  Parry,  who  was  to 
be  the  new  agent,  with  a  wagon  train  loaded  with 
supplies.  Major  Oakes  went  back  and  turned  over 
the  agency  to  Parry, 

They  distributed  the  annuity  goods  to  the  In¬ 
dians,  completed  the  buildings,  and  now  that  it  was 
winter,  Major  Oakes,  Sagendorf  and  Parry  returned 
to  Denver,  where  they  spent  the  winter,  leaving  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Crull  in  charge.  Parry  never 
returned  and  Captain  Beck  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
In  the  spring  Captain  Beck  with  Major  Oakes  and 
Sagendorf  started  back  to  White  River,  but  when 
they  reached  Rawlins,  they  were  told  that  a  roving 
band  of  Utes  under  Colorow  had  created  a  great  dis¬ 
turbance  in  North  Park  by  killing  two  or  three  pros¬ 
pectors  on  Willow  Creek,  and  that  soldiers  had  been 
sent  there  from  Fort  Russell. 

Captain  Beck’s  party  was  given  military  escort, 
and  they  proceeded  to  the  agency. 

In  nine  years’  time  several  different  agents  had 
been  appointed,  and  none  had  succeeded  in  civilizing 
the  Indians,  as  they  attempted  to  do.  Conditions 
were  bad.  Many  of  the  Utes  left  the  agency  and 
roamed  over  the  country  side,  burning,  pillaging  and 
murdering  at  their  will.  Those  who  remained  were 
disgruntled  and  held  many  grudges  because  of  the 
treatment  received  from  the  different  agents,  and  while 
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there  was  no  outbreak,  discontent  lay  undercurrent  and 
they  were  secretly  plotting  an  uprising.  From  time 
to  time,  raiding  expeditions  went  out  from  the  reserva¬ 
tion,  which  aroused  the  ire  of  the  settlers  for  hundreds 
of  miles  around. 

In  the  spring  of  1878  Nathan  0.  Meeker,  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  Union  Colony  at  Greeley,  was 
appointed  agent  of  the  reservation.  Meeker  was  a 
theorist,  an  idealist,  kind,  gentle  and  sincere,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  agency  could  be  made  self-supporting 
through  agricultural  and  stock  raising  activities  of 
the  Indians.  Another  idea  was  to  educate  the  Indian 
children,  teach  them  to  read,  write  and  speak  the 
English  language,  with  civilized  manners  and  Amer¬ 
ican  customs. 

Meeker  started  from  Greeley  and  went  by  the 
Union  Pacific  railway  to  Rawlins,  and  then  started 
out  in  wagons  to  travel  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles,  going  over  the  same  route  his  predecessors  had 
traveled  before  him.  When  he  arrived  at  the  agency, 
he  found  that  the  nearest  house  was  sixty-five  miles 
away  and  that  there  was  no  one  living  there.  He 
was  a  lonely  exile  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  in  a  large  encampment  of  red  men  who  neither 
spoke  his  language  nor  were  inspired  by  his  aspira¬ 
tions  or  in  sympathy  with  his  cause.  He,  however, 
attempted  to  follow  out  his  well  arranged  policy,  teach 
the  Indians  to  farm  and  raise  crops,  to  introduce 
modern  ranch  methods  and  use  up-to-date  implements 
for  this  purpose.  When  he  found  the  locality  unsuited 
to  operate  his  plans  and  that  the  reservation  was  not 
in  the  center  of  the  fertile  valley,  he  decided  to  re¬ 
move  the  agency  twenty  miles  below  on  White  River. 
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In  July  he  returned  to  Greeley  and  while  there 
hired  an  engineer  to  go  back  with  him  to  survey  a 
ditch  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  irrigate  the 
land  he  wished  to  cultivate  or  farm.  He  sent  his  wife 
and  daughter  Josephine,  in  company  with  others,  to 
the  agency  in  order  that  they  might  assist  him  in  his 
undertaking. 

Upon  his  return  and  in  due  time  the  agency  build¬ 
ings  were  removed  and  placed  as  he  had  contemplated 
having  them.  An  irrigation  ditch  two  and  a  half 
miles  long  was  surveyed  and  dug  by  the  Indians,  but 
not  without  much  protest  and  persuasive  urging. 

Deposits  of  coal  were  found  near  by,  and  by  little 
digging  a  plentiful  supply  of  fuel  was  obtained  for 
the  approaching  winter. 

Eighty  acres  of  land  was  fenced  and  plowed  and 
farming  begun,  with  no  material  incident.  Miss 
Josephine  opened  a  school  in  a  cabin  built  for  that 
purpose,  but  it  did  not  prosper.  The  children,  like 
their  forefathers,  were  lazy,  disinclined  to  study,  and 
had  no  desire  to  change  their  old  habits  and  customs 
for  the  new. 

The  Indians,  with  characteristics  belonging  to 
the  ages,  were  sullen,  suspicious  and  wholly  unwilling 
to  do  as  directed,  but  wanted  to  go  off  hunting  and 
fishing  among  the  mountains,  according  to  their  an¬ 
cient  custom.  Some  of  them  did  plow  and  plant  cer¬ 
tain  patches  of  ground,  but  refused  to  care  for  the 
crop  or  harvest  it,  saying  that  the  agent  and  his  men 
were  hired  by  the  government  to  care  for  them  and 
harvest  the  crops  for  their  benefit.  They  believed  that 
the  country  belonged  to  them  and  that  they  had  been 
wrongfully  dispossessed  of  their  rights,  and  when 
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they  were  told  in  an  uncompromising  manner  that 
they  must  plow,  plant,  cultivate  and  reap  for  them¬ 
selves  or  starve,  they  broke  out  in  a  tempest  of  oppo¬ 
sition.  Meeker  told  the  Utes  soon  after  he  entered 
office  that  he  would  not  resort  to  military  force.  The 
subsequent  conduct  of  his  charges  and  their  constant 
refusal  to  comply  with  his  orders,  convinced  him  at 
last  that  he  needed  the  aid  of  troops,  and  he  made  it 
known  to  General  John  Pope,  who  had  headquarters 
in  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  enforce  his  project  for  the  reclamation  of 
the  Utes  without  the  help  of  Federal  troops,  and  if 
these  could  not  be  furnished  that  he  was  ready  to 
resign.  Pope  encouraged  him  to  retain  his  position 
and  assured  him  that  perseverance  in  the  good  cause 
would  bring  about  the  right  results.  It  was  then  that 
soldiers  should  have  been  ordered  to  White  River,  but 
it  was  not  done.  Eventually,  Captain  Francis  S. 
Dodge,  with  a  company  of  fifty  men,  colored  cavalry, 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Garland,  in  the  San  Luis  valley, 
and  told  to  scout  in  Middle  Park.  The  Indians  learned 
that  a  detachment  from  the  Ninth  regiment  of  the 
United  States  cavalry  was  trying  to  keep  them  on  the 
reservation.  They  resented  this,  but  still  more  they 
resented  the  use  of  colored  troops,  wThom  they  stig¬ 
matized  as  “Buffalo  soldiers,”  therefore  this  move¬ 
ment,  instead  of  quieting  hostilities,  only  added  fuel 
to  the  already  smouldering  fire  and  merely  inflamed  it. 

Depredations  continued  in  spite  of  Dodge’s  scouts, 
the  Indians  became  obstreperous,  they  would  not 
work,  they  would  leave  the  reservation  and  steal  the 
property  of  the  settlers  and  terrorize  the  women  and 
children. 
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Matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  when  two  Utes 
burned  the  home  of  Major  Thompson,  who  had  been 
agent  for  the  Utes  and  had  taken  up  a  ranch  on 
Bear  River.  An  effort  was  made  to  find  and  arrest 
the  guilty  parties,  but  to  no  avail,  and  because  Meeker 
assisted  in  this  search,  it  caused  the  Indians  to  hate 
him  worse  than  ever. 

There  was  so  much  unrest  and  an  uprising  so 
apparent  that  General  Sheridan  ordered  Major  Thorn¬ 
burg,  who  was  at  Fort  Steele,  which  was  situated  on 
the  Union  Pacific  railway,  about  eight  miles  east  of 
Rawlins,  Wyoming,  to  go  to  the  seat  of  trouble  and 
restore  order  and  enforce  peace.  Major  Thornburg 
took  three  companies  of  cavalry  and  one  of  infantry 
and  marched  with  all  speed  across  country  toward  the 
reservation.  The  dispatch  of  this  little  army  was 
hastened  because  of  an  assault  on  Meeker  by  Chief 
Johnson. 

Although  the  Indians  claimed  that  there  were 
many  causes  for  their  discontent,  the  crisis  was 
reached  when  a  tract  of  about  two  hundred  acres  of 
land  near  the  agency  buildings  and  under  the  ditch 
was  about  to  be  fenced  and  plowed.  Jane,  a  very  in¬ 
telligent  squaw  who  spoke  English  and  took  an  active 
part  in  farming,  and  Sub-Chief  Antelope  seriously 
objected,  claiming  the  land  was  the  pasture  for  their 
horses,  that  they  already  had  a  corral  on  part  of  it 
which  they  fixed  themselves  and  didn’t  want  to  move. 
The  grass  was  good  and  they  wanted  it  for  their 
horses.  This  was  the  Utes’  land  and  they  didn’t  want 
any  more  plowed  land,  they  wanted  to  live  as  they 
always  had  lived,  without  work,  and  hunt  and  fish  for 
a  living. 
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Meeker  tried  to  reason  with  them  and  convince 
them  that  his  way  was  the  better  way,  and  that  he 
could  make  no  compromise  in  the  matter,  and  sent 
Mr.  Price  out  to  plow  the  meadow  land. 

Mr.  Price  no  sooner  commenced  to  plow  when 
two  Indians  came  up  with  guns  and  ordered  him  to 
stop.  Meeker  ordered  him  to  go  on.  He  had  gone 
but  a  short  distance  when  a  bullet  whistled  past  him 
from  a  bunch  of  sage  brush,  where  two  Indians  were 
hiding.  This  caused  him  to  stop  plowing  and  turn 
his  team  out,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  sacrifice  his  life 
for  so  trifling  a  cause. 

A  conference  with  the  leaders  was  called,  but  no 
terms  agreed  upon,  the  Indians  being  ugly  and  moody 
and  disinclined  to  give  way.  One  day  shortly  after 
this  occurrence,  Chief  Johnson  made  the  assault  upon 
Mr.  Meeker.  Pushing  his  way  into  the  house,  he  seized 
him  by  the  shoulders,  dragged  him  out  of  the  door, 
backed  him  up  against  the  fence  and  proceeded  to  do 
him  great  violence.  The  Indians  looked  on  with  ma¬ 
licious  grins  and  offered  no  assistance,  until  finally 
some  of  the  white  men  rushed  in  and  released  him. 

On  September  12th,  the  Indians  started  a  war 
dance  in  front  of  one  of  the  agency  buildings,  and 
continued  the  ceremony  to  its  completion,  in  spite  of 
the  agent’s  orders  to  stop  it  and  disperse. 

Ute  Jack  seemed  to  be  the  leader,  and  he  learned 
through  the  Indian  scouts  that  the  soldiers  were  com¬ 
ing.  Jack  put  on  a  spirit  of  bravado  and  said:  “No 
fraid  of  soldiers.  Fort  Steele  soldiers  no  fight.  Utes 
heap  fight.  Utes  heap  talk  to  me.  Utes  say,  ‘Agent 
plow  no  more.’  Utes  say,  ‘Meeker  must  go  ’way.’ 
Meeker  say,  ‘Utes  work.  Work!  Work!’  Ute  no  like 
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work.  Ute  no  work.  Ute  no  school;  no  like  school.” 

This  situation  should  have  been  a  warning  to 
Meeker  and  his  force  to  leave  the  post  at  once.  The 
agent,  however,  said  that  he  was  not  alarmed,  that  the 
troops  would  soon  arrive,  that  he  would  “stick  it  out” 
in  spite  of  threatening  conditions. 

Thornburg  and  his  troops  left  Fort  Steele  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  but  on  account  of  his  supply  train  of  thirty- 
three  wagons  and  bad  roads  his  progress  was  slow. 
At  “Old  Fortification  Camp,”  on  the  present  Fortifica¬ 
tion  Creek,  a  northerly  branch  of  the  Yampa  or  Bear 
River,  the  major  left  Lieutenant  Price  and  the  in¬ 
fantry  company,  with  some  of  the  wagons,  to  protect 
later  supply  trains  and  to  act  as  a  reserve  should  an 
emergency  arise. 

Indian  Jack  with  a  number  of  his  braves  visited 
Thornburg’s  camp  sixty-five  miles  from  the  agency. 
He  told  Thornburg  that  he  and  his  warriors  were  out 
on  a  hunt,  which  was  not  true,  and  asked  Thornburg 
where  he  was  going.  When  told,  he  offered  to  escort 
him  and  five  soldiers  to  the  agency,  so  that  they  might 
have  a  conference  and  try  to  adjust  matters.  Thorn¬ 
burg,  suspecting  treachery  and  a  ruse  to  ensnare  him 
and  his  men,  refused  to  accompany  him.  Jack  went 
away  and  laid  his  plans  for  a  sudden  attack.  He  knew 
that  practically  there  was  but  one  way  to  White  River, 
and  that  lay  through  a  narrow  canyon  with  high  bluffs 
on  either  side.  He  then  posted  his  warriors,  number¬ 
ing  between  250  and  300,  on  the  surrounding  bluffs 
near  the  canyon  and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Thorn¬ 
burg’s  troops. 

Thornburg  with  150  men  crossed  the  Yampa 
River,  then  went  across  Williams  Fork  and  then 
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entered  the  winding  valley  of  Milk  Creek.  In  the 
forenoon  of  September  24,  just  as  they  reached  Milk 
Creek,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  agency,  a  body  of 
Utes,  concealed  upon  the  hillsides  and  directed  by 
Jack,  surprised  the  leading  cavalrymen  by  opening- 
fire  upon  them  from  the  front  and  both  flanks. 

Thornburg  took  in  the  situation  and,  seeing  the 
death  trap,  gave  the  command  to  form  line  of  battle 
and  wait  until  the  Indians  made  the  attack.  The 
Indians  promptly  flanked  him,  gave  a  warwhoop  and 
opened  fire.  They  maneuvered  to  get  between  the 
troops  and  the  wagon  train,  which  had  been  corralled 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  rear.  Thornburg 
with  twenty-five  mounted  men  made  a  furious  charge. 
Thornburg  and  thirteen  of  his  men  were  killed,  and 
several  wounded.  The  others  retreated  to  the  wagon 
train.  Here  the  soldiers  used  their  wagons  in  con¬ 
structing  a  fortification,  which  later  was  strengthened 
by  the  bodies  of  their  animals  as  they  were  killed.  The 
Indians  surrounded  the  wagons  and  poured  in  a  gall¬ 
ing  fire,  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  that  day 
shot  at  every  living  creature  that  they  could  see  within 
the  improvised  defenses.  Every  officer  except  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Cherry  was  shot  and  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  mules  killed.  The  soldiers  continued  to 
strengthen  their  fortifications  by  digging  trenches  and 
using  the  wagons  for  breast-works.  The  Indians  set 
fire  to  the  grass  and  sage  brush  to  windward,  which 
promised  to  destroy  the  wagons  and  their  supplies  and 
enveloped  them  in  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke.  There  was 
little  or  no  water  at  hand,  but  the  men  fought  it  the 
best  they  could  by  whipping  it  back  and  smothering 
it  with  dirt. 
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The  Indians  were  hidden  among  the  rocks  and 
behind  bushes  and  trees  on  the  bluffs  and  hills  sur¬ 
rounding  the  intrenchment  and  had  every  advantage 
to  pick  off  every  man  and  animal  that  would  come  in 
sight.  During  that  awful  day  Jack  with  some  of  his 
braves  made  a  charge  whereby  he  thought  to  kill  every 
man  in  the  troop,  but  they  were  gallantly  repulsed 
and  driven  back  to  the  hills,  where  they  resumed  their 
old  tactics  of  picking  the  men  off  from  ambush. 

That  night  about  10  o’clock  a  brave  scout  named 
Rankin  made  his  way  out  of  camp  on  horseback  and 
started  to  ride  hard  and  fast  the  160  miles  that 
stretched  between  him  and  Rawlins.  It  was  a  daring 
venture  at  best,  and  its  danger  was  not  its  only  feature 
which  marked  it  as  extraordinary.  The  way  was 
rough,  as  well  as  wild  and  lonely,  and  ordinarily,  the 
distance  could  hardly  be  covered  in  two  days;  yet 
Rankin  rode  it  in  twenty-eight  hours. 

Other  couriers  were  sent  out  from  the  camp  on 
succeeding  evenings,  through  one  of  whom  word  was 
sent  to  Captain  Dodge’s  company  of  colored  cavalry, 
then  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Middle  Park, 
informing  them  of  the  outbreak  and  cautioning  them 
to  be  on  their  guard.  Captain  Dodge’s  command  only 
mustered  about  forty  men,  and  was  encumbered  with 
a  wagon  train;  but  with  almost  unexampled  bravery, 
they  determined  to  advance  and  render  assistance  to 
the  beleaguered  garrison  of  the  rifle-pits  on  Milk 
Creek. 

Captain  Dodge  and  his  intrepid  followers  gal¬ 
loped  into  the  Indian  country,  not  knowing  whether 
one  of  them  would  ever  return  alive.  Luck  went  with 
them.  They  escaped  for  a  wonder  the  watchful  eyes 
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of  the  Indians  en  route,  and  even  when  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  canyon  where  the  soldiers  were  en¬ 
trenched.  This  was  a  most  miraculous  thing,  as  it  was, 
he  approached  within  hailing  distance  of  the  rifle-pits 
without  detection,  but  a  new  danger  faced  them. 
When  they  were  seen  by  the  sentinels  of  the  troops 
an  alarm  was  sounded  in  the  trenches  and  the  men 
sprang  to  arms  to  defend  themselves,  as  they  supposed, 
from  a  new  attack  by  the  Indians.  Dodge  halted  and 
sent  out  two  guides.  They  made  known  that  they  had 
come  to  the  rescue,  then  came  the  final  dash  necessary 
in  order  to  reach  the  shelter  of  the  trenches.  The 
distance  was  600  yards,  and  the  ride  was  in  a  rain 
of  rifle-balls  from  the  surrounding  bluffs,  the  Indians 
having  discovered  Dodge’s  approach.  His  luck  did 
not  desert  him,  for  not  a  man  was  hit.  They  were  not 
much  scared,  apparently,  for  hardly  had  they  reached 
the  pits  and  dismounted  than  they  announced  their 
readiness  to  storm  the  bluffs.  As  this  would  have  been 
certain  death,  they  were  not  allowed  to  attempt  it. 

Dodge  reached  Payne,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  trenches,  on  the  third  day  of  the  siege.  His  com¬ 
ing  was  the  occasion  of  much  joy,  but  lie  brought  no 
actual  relief.  The  siege  continued,  and  the  Indians 
seemed  more  alert  and  watchful.  Nothing  escaped 
their  observation.  A  hat  raised  on  a  stick  out  of  the 
trenches  was  sure  to  have  a  bullet-hole  in  it  in  a 
moment.  The  spring  from  which  water  was  obtained 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  trenches,  and  the  men 
were  forced  to  go  out  occasionally  for  water,  but  went 
under  the  cover  of  darkness.  The  stench  of  dead  ani¬ 
mals  became  almost  intolerable  toward  the  last,  and 
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they  were  compelled  to  work  at  night  hauling  off  the 
dead  horses  or  covering  them  up  where  they  lay. 

Meanwhile  Rankin,  the  scout,  had  sent  the  star¬ 
tling  news  of  Thornburg’s  defeat  and  death  far  and 
wide.  General  Merritt  collected  a  large  force  of  men 
from  the  different  posts,  marched  night  and  day  to 
relieve  those  imperiled.  He  reached  the  encampment 
early  Sunday  morning,  October  5th.  The  troops  had 
been  hemmed  in  and  shot  at  almost  continually  for 
six  days.  The  situation  had  been  most  trying,  the 
probable  outcome  questionable.  When  General  Mer¬ 
ritt  came  in  view  he  caused  the  trumpeter  to  sound 
the  officer’s  call,  and  at  its  end  three  big  cheers  rent 
the  air.  They  were  relieved  at  last. 

The  Indians  soon  disappeared  from  the  scene 
after  Merritt’s  arrival,  and  after  a  short  stop  to  ar¬ 
range  matters  on  the  battlefield  and  to  send  the 
wounded  under  guard  to  Rawlins,  the  march  was  con¬ 
tinued  toward  the  agency. 

On  entering  the  agency,  a  scene  of  quiet  desola¬ 
tion  presented  itself.  All  the  buildings,  except  one, 
were  burned  to  the  ground,  and  there  was  not  a  living 
thing  in  sight,  except  the  command.  The  Indians  had 
taken  everything  and  decamped.  Agent  Meeker  was 
found  dead  about  two  hundred  yards  from  his  head¬ 
quarters,  with  nine  employes,  who  had  also  been  killed. 

The  desolated  agency  and  the  haggard  corpses 
scattered  around  the  ruins  gave  nothing  but  a  ghastly 
suggestion  of  how  the  massacre  was  accomplished,  and 
it  was  not  until  some  time  afterward  that  the  wretched 
story  was  told  by  the  rescued  captives. 
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Sad  Story  of  the  Captives  Told  by  Miss  Josephine 
Meeker. 

F rom  the  moment  of  their  release  until  long  weeks 
afterward,  the  story  of  the  captives  was  on  every 
tongue.  It  filled  columns  of  every  newspaper  in  the 
country,  and  crowds  flocked  to  hear  it  from  the  lips 
of  the  heroine  of  the  agency,  Miss  Meeker,  who 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  public  and  appeared 
a  few  times  upon  the  rostrum,  not  to  lecture,  but  to 
tell  the  plain,  unvarnished  story  of  the  agency  mas¬ 
sacre  and  the  experience  of  the  captives  during  the 
time  they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  hostiles. 

Miss  Josephine  Meeker’s  Story. 

“The  first  I  heard  of  any  trouble  with  the  Indians 
at  my  father’s  agency  was  the  firing  at  Mr.  Price  while 
he  was  plowing.  The  Indians  said  that  as  soon  as  the 
land  was  plowed  it  would  cease  to  be  Utes’  land.  Two 
or  three  councils  were  held.  The  Indian  woman  Jane, 
wife  of  Pauvitts,  caused  the  whole  trouble.  It  was 
finally  settled  by  the  agent’s  moving  her  corral,  build¬ 
ing  her  a  house,  putting  up  a  stove  and  digging  her  a 
well.  But  Johnson,  who  was  not  at  the  council,  got 
angry  with  the  agent  and  the  Indians  when  he  found 
the  plowing  resumed.  He  assaulted  father  and  forced 
him  from  his  house. 

“Father  wrote  the  government  that  if  its  policy 
was  to  be  carried  out,  he  must  have  protection.  The 
response  was  that  the  agent  would  be  sustained.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Pitkin  wrote  that  troops  had  been  sent,  and  we 
heard  no  more  until  the  runners  came,  and  all  the 
Indians  were  greatly  excited.  They  said  there  were 
soldiers  on  Bear  River,  sixty  miles  north  of  the 
agency.  The  next  day  the  Indians  held  a  council,  and 
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asked  father  to  write  to  Thornburg  to  send  five  officers 
to  come  and  compromise  and  keep  the  soldiers  off  the 
reservation.  The  agent  sent  a  statement  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Indians,  and  said  Thornburg  should  do  as 
he  thought  best.  The  Indians  who  accompanied  the 
courier  returned  Sunday  to  breakfast.  A  council  was 
held  at  Douglass’  camp,  and  also  at  the  agency. 

“Meanwhile,  the  American  flag  was  flying  over 
Douglass’  camp,  yet  all  the  women  and  tents  were 
moved  back,  and  the  Indians  were  greatly  excited. 

“Monday  noon  Mr.  Eskridge,  who  took  the  agent’s 
message  to  Thornburg,  returned,  saying  that  the  troops 
were  making  day  and  night  marches,  and  it  must  be 
kept  secret,  but  Thornburg  wanted  it  given  out  to 
the  Indians  that  he  would  meet  five  Utes  at  Milk 
Creek,  fifteen  miles  away  from  the  agency,  on  Mon¬ 
day  night.  He  desired  an  immediate  answer.  Thorn¬ 
burg  expected  to  reach  the  agency  Tuesday  noon  with 
the  troops.  The  Indians,  who  at  first  were  angry, 
brightened  up,  and  Douglass  sent  two  Indians  with 
one  white  man,  Eskridge,  to  meet  Thornburg.  But, 
secretly,  the  Utes  were  preparing  for  the  massacre,  for, 
just  before  Eskridge  left  with  the  Indians,  a  runner 
was  seen  rushing  up  to  Douglass  with  news  of  what  I 
since  learned  was  soldiers  fighting. 

“Half  an  hour  later,  twenty  armed  Indians  came 
up  to  the  agency  from  Douglass’  camp  and  began  fir¬ 
ing.  I  was  in  the  kitchen  washing  dishes.  It  was  after 
dinner.  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  the  Utes 
shooting  at  the  boys  working  on  the  new  building. 
Mrs.  Price  was  at  the  door,  washing  clothes.  She 
rushed  in  and  took  Johnny,  the  baby,  to  fly  from  them. 
Just  then  Frank  Dresser,  an  employe,  staggered  in, 
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shot  through  the  leg.  I  said,  ‘Here,  Frank,  is  Mr. 
Price’s  gun.’  It  lay  on  the  bed.  He  took  it,  and  just 
as  we  were  fleeing  out  the  door  the  windows  were 
smashed  in  and  half  a  dozen  shots  fired  into  the  room. 
Frank  Dresser  fired  and  killed  Johnson’s  brother.  We 
ran  into  the  milk-room,  which  had  only  one  small 
window,  locked  the  door  and  hid  under  a  shelf.  We 
heard  firing  for  several  hours.  At  intervals  there  was 
no  shouting  and  no  noise,  but  frequent  firing.  While 
waiting,  Dresser  said  he  had  gone  to  the  employes’ 
room,  where  all  the  guns  were  stored,  but  found  them 
stolen.  In  the  intervals  of  shooting,  Dresser  would 
exclaim,  'There  goes  one  of  the  government  guns.’ 
Their  sound  was  quite  different  from  the  sound  of  the 
Indian  guns, 

“We  stayed  in  the  milk-room  until  it  began  to  fill 
with  smoke.  The  sun  was  half  an  hour  high.  I  took 
May  Price,  three  years  old,  and  we  all  ran  to  father’s 
room.  It  was  not  disturbed.  The  papers  and  books 
were  just  as  he  had  left  them.  ‘Pepy’s  Diary’  lay 
open  on  the  table.  We  knew  that  the  building  would 
be  burned,  and  ran  across  Douglas  avenue  for  a  field 
of  sage  brush,  beyond  the  plowed  ground.  The  Utes 
were  so  busy  stealing  annuity  goods  that  they  did  not 
at  first  see  us.  About  thirty  of  them,  loaded  with 
blankets,  were  carrying  them  toward  Douglass’  camp 
near  the  river.  We  had  gone  a  hundred  yards  when 
the  Utes  saw  us.  They  threw  down  the  blankets  and  / 
came  running  and  firing.  The  bullets  whizzed  as 
thick  as  grasshoppers  around  us.  I  don’t  think  it  was 
their  intention  to  kill  us,  only  to  frighten  us,  but  they 
tried  to  shoot  Frank  Dresser,  who  had  almost  reached 
the  sage  brush.  Mother  was  hit  by  a  bullet,  which 
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went  through  her  clothing  and  made  a  flesh  wound 
three  inches  long  in  her  leg.  As  the  Indians  came 
nearer  they  shouted,  ‘We  no  shoot;  come  to  us.’  I  had 
the  little  girl.  The  Indian  Persune  said  for  me  to 
go  with  him.  He  and  another  Ute  seized  me  by  the 
arms  and  started  toward  the  river.  An  Uncompahgre 
Indian  took  Mrs.  Price  and  her  baby,  and  mother  was 
taken  to  Douglass’  headquarters.  We  came  to  a  wide 
irrigating  canal  which  father  persuaded  the  Indians 
to  build.  I  said  I  could  not  cross  it.  The  Indian  an¬ 
swered  by  pushing  me  through  the  water.  I  had  only 
moccasions  on,  and  the  mud  and  water  were  deep. 
The  baby  waded,  too,  and  both  of  us  came  out  wet  to 
the  skin.  As  we  were  walking  on,  Chief  Douglass 
came  and  pushed  Persune  away,  and,  in  great  anger, 
told  him  to  give  me  up.  I  understood  some  of  the 
language.  Persune  refused  to  surrender  me  and  hot 
words  followed,  and  I  feared  the  men  would  fight. 
For  a  moment,  I  thought  I  would  ask  Douglass  to  take 
me,  but,  as  both  were  drunk,  I  kept  silent,  and  I  was 
afterward  glad  I  did  not  go.  Douglass  finally  went 
away,  and  we  walked  on  toward  the  river.  Before 
reaching  the  stream,  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards 
away,  both  my  conductors  pulled  out  bottles  and  drank 
twice.  No  whiskey  was  sold  at  the  agency.  Their 
bottles  were  not  agency  bottles.  The  Indian  Persune 
took  me  to  where  his  ponies  were  standing,  by  the 
river,  and  seated  me  on  a  pile  of  blankets,  while  he 
went  for  more.  Indians  were  on  all  sides.  I  could  not 
escape.  Persune  packed  his  effects,  all  stolen  from  the 
agency,  on  a  government  mule,  which  was  taller  than 
a  man.  He  had  two  mules;  he  stole  them  from  the 
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agency.  It  was  now  sundown.  The  packing  was  fin¬ 
ished  at  dark,  and  we  started  for  the  wilderness  to 
the  south.  I  rode  a  horse  with  a  saddle  but  no  bridle. 
The  halter-strap  was  so  short  that  it  dropped  contin¬ 
ually.  The  child  was  lashed  behind  me.  Persune  and 
his  assistant  rode  each  side  of  me,  driving  the  pack- 
mules  ahead.  About  twenty  other  Indians  were  in 
the  party. 

“Mother  came  later,  riding  bare-back  behind 
Douglass,  both  on  one  horse.  She  was  sixty- four  years 
old,  feeble  in  health,  not  having  fully  recovered 
from  a  broken  thigh  caused  by  an  accident.  Chief 
Douglass  gave  her  neither  horse,  saddle  nor  blankets. 
We  forded  the  river,  and  on  the  other  side,  Persune 
brought  me  his  hat  full  of  water  to  drink.  We  trotted 
along  until  9  o’clock,  when  we  halted  half  an  hour. 
All  the  Indians  dismounted,  and  blankets  were  spread 
on  the  ground,  and  all  lay  down  to  rest,  with  mother 
lying  not  far  from  me.  Chief  Douglass  was  consid¬ 
erably  excited,  and  made  a  speech  to  me  with  many 
gestures  and  great  emphasis.  He  recited  his  griev¬ 
ances  and  explained  why  the  massacre  began.  He  said 
Thornburg  told  the  Indians  that  he  was  going  to  arrest 
the  head  chiefs,  take  them  to  Fort  Steele  and  put  them 
in  the  calaboose,  and  perhaps  hang  them.  He  said 
my  father  had  written  all  the  letters  to  the  Denver 
papers,  and  circulated  wild  reports  about  what  the 
Indians  would  do,  as  set  forth  by  the  Western  press, 
and  he  was  responsible  for  all  the  hostility  against 
the  Indians  among  the  whites  in  the  West.  He  said 
that  the  pictures  of  the  agent  and  all  his  family, 
women  and  children,  had  been  found  on  Thornburg’s 
body  just  before  the  attack  on  the  agency,  and  the 
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pictures  were  covered  with  blood  and  showed  marks 
of  knives  on  different  parts  of  the  bodies.  The  throats 
were  cut,  and  the  agent  had  bullet-holes  in  his  head. 
I  was  represented  by  the  picture  as  shot  through  the 
breast,  and  Douglass  said  father  had  made  these  pic¬ 
tures,  representing  the  prospective  fate  of  his  family, 
and  sent  them  to  Washington  to  be  used  to  influence 
the  soldiers  and  hurry  troops  forward  to  fight  the 
Indians. 

“This  remarkable  statement,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  was  afterward  told  me  by  a  dozen  other  different 
Indians,  and  the  particulars  were  always  the  same. 
While  Douglass  was  telling  me  this,  he  stood  in  front 
of  me  with  his  gun,  and  his  anger  was  dreadful.  Then 
he  shouldered  his  gun  and  walked  up  and  down  before 
me  in  the  moonlight,  and  said  that  the  employes  had 
kept  guard  at  the  agency  for  three  nights  before  the 
massacre,  and  he  mocked  them  and  sneered  and 
laughed  at  them,  and  said  he  was  ‘a  heap  big  soldier.’ 
He  sang  English  songs,  which  he  had  heard  the  boys 
sing  in  their  rooms  at  the  agency.  He  sang  the  negro 
melody,  ‘Swing  low,  sweet  chariot,’  and  asked  me  if 
I  understood  it.  I  told  him  I  did,  for  he  had  the  words 
and  tune  perfectly  committed. 

“He  said  father  had  always  been  writing  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  always  saw  him  writing  when  he  came 
to  the  agency.  He  said  it  was  ‘write,  write,  write,’  all 
day.  Then  he  swore  a  fearful  oath  in  English.  He 
said  if  the  soldiers  had  not  come  and  threatened  the 
Indians  with  Fort  Steele  and  the  calaboose  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  kill  all  the  other  Indians  at  White  River,  the 
agent  would  not  have  been  massacred.  Then  brave 
Chief  Douglass,  who  had  eaten  at  our  table  that  very 
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day,  walked  off  a  few  feet  and  turned  and  placed  his 
loaded  gun  to  my  forehead  three  times,  and  asked  me 
if  I  was  scared.  He  asked  if  I  was  going  to  run  away. 
I  told  him  I  was  not  afraid  of  him  and  should  not 
run  away. 

“When  he  found  his  repeated  threats  could  not 
frighten  me,  all  the  other  Indians  turned  on  him  and 
laughed  at  him,  and  made  so  much  fun  of  him  that 
he  sneaked  off  and  went  over  to  frighten  my  mother. 
I  heard  her  cry  ‘Oh !’  and  I  suppose  she  thought  some 
terrible  fate  had  befallen  me.  I  shouted  to  her  that 
I  was  not  hurt,  that  she  need  not  be  afraid,  that  they 
were  only  trying  to  scare  her.  The  night  was  still, 
but  I  heard  no  response.  The  Indians  looked  at  each 
other.  All  hands  took  a  drink  around  my  bed,  then 
they  saddled  their  horses,  and  Persune  led  my  horse 
to  me  and  knelt  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  for  me 
to  mount  my  horse  from  his  back.  He  always  did  this, 
and  when  he  was  absent  his  wife  did  it.  I  saw  Per¬ 
sune  do  the  same  gallant  act  once  for  his  squaw,  but 
it  was  only  once,  and  none  of  the  other  Indians  did  it 
at  all. 

“We  urged  our  horses  forward  and  journeyed  in 
the  moonlight  through  the  grand  mountains,  with  the 
dusky  Indians  talking  in  low,  weird  tones  among 
themselves.  The  little  three-year-old  May  Price,  who 
was  fastened  behind  me,  cried  a  few  times,  for  she  was 
cold  and  had  had  no  supper,  and  her  mother  was  away 
in  Jack’s  camp;  but  the  child  was  generally  quiet.  It 
was  after  midnight  when  we  made  the  second  halt,  in 
a  deep  and  sombre  canyon,  with  tremendous  mountains 
towering  on  every  side.  Mother  was  not  allowed  to 
come.  Douglass  kept  her  with  him  half  a  mile  further 
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down  the  canyon.  Persune  had  plenty  of  blankets, 
which  were  stolen  from  the  agency.  He  spread  some 
for  my  bed  and  rolled  up  one  for  my  pillow,  and  told 
me  to  retire.  Then  the  squaws  came  and  laughed  and 
grinned  and  gibbered  in  their  grim  way.  We  had 
reached  Douglass’  camp  of  the  women  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  canyon  previous  to  the  massacre.  Jack’s 
camp,  where  Mrs.  Price  was  kept,  was  five  or  six  miles 
away  in  another  canyon.  When  I  had  laid  down  on 
my  newly-made  bed,  two  squaws,  one  old  and  one 
young,  came  to  the  bed  and  sang  and  danced  fan¬ 
tastically  and  joyfully  at  my  feet.  The  other  Indians 
stood  around,  and  when  the  women  reached  a  certain 
point  of  their  recital,  they  all  broke  into  laughter. 
Toward  the  end  of  their  song,  my  captor,  Persune, 
gave  each  of  them  a  newly  stolen  government  blanket, 
which  they  took,  and  then  went  away.  The  strange¬ 
ness  and  wild  novelty  of  my  position  kept  me  awake 
until  morning,  when  I  fell  into  a  doze  and  did  not 
open  my  eyes  until  the  sun  was  shining  over  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  next  day,  Persune  went  to  fight  the  sol¬ 
diers,  and  placed  me  in  charge  of  his  wife,  with  her 
three  children.  That  same  day,  mother  came  up  to 
see  us,  in  company  with  a  little  Indian.  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  next  day,  Johnson  went  over  to  Jack’s  camp 
and  brought  back  Mrs.  Price  and  baby  to  live  in  his 
camp.  He  said  he  had  made  it  all  right  with  the 
other  Utes.  We  did  not  do  anything  but  lie  around 
the  various  camps  and  listen  to  the  talk  of  the  squaws 
whose  husbands  were  away  fighting  the  soldiers.  On 
Wednesday,  and  on  other  days,  one  of  Sufansesixits’ 
three  squaws  put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said: 
‘Poor  little  girl,  I  feel  so  sorry,  for  you  have  not  your 
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father,  and  you  are  away  off  with  the  Utes  so  far  from 
home.’  She  cried  all  the  time,  and  said  her  own  little 
child  had  just  died,  and  her  heart  was  sore.  When 
Mrs.  Price  came  into  camp,  another  squaw  took  her 
baby,  Johnny,  into  her  arms,  and  said,  in  Ute,  that 
she  felt  very  sorry  for  the  captives.  Next  day,  the 
squaws  and  the  few  Indians  who  were  there  packed 
up  and  moved  the  camp  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  valley,  with  high  mountains  all 
around  it.  The  grass  was  two  feet  highland  a  stream 
of  pure,  soft  water  ran  through  the  valley.  The  water 
w^as  so  cold  I  could  hardly  drink  it.  Every  night  the 
Indians,  some  of  whom  had  come  back  from  the  sol¬ 
diers,  held  councils.  Mr.  Brady  had  just  come  up 
from  the  Uncompahgre  agency  with  a  message  from 
Chief  Ouray  for  the  Indians  to  stop  fighting  the  sol¬ 
diers.  He  had  delivered  the  message,  and  this  is  why 
so  many  had  come  back.  On  Sunday,  most  of  them 
were  in  camp.  They  said  they  had  the  soldiers 
hemmed  in  in  a  canyon,  and  were  merely  guarding 
them.  Persune  came  back  wearing  a  pair  of  blue  sol¬ 
dier  pantaloons,  with  yellow  stripes  on  the  legs.  He 
took  them  off  and  gave  them  to  me  for  a  pillow.  His 
legs  were  well  protected  with  leggings,  and  he  did  not 
need  them.  I  asked  the  Indians,  before  Brady  came, 
where  the  soldiers  were.  They  replied  that  they  were 
still  in  ‘that  cellar,’  meaning  the  canyon,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  were  killing  their  ponies  when  they  went  for 
water  in  the  night.  They  said :  ‘Indians  stay  on  the 
mountains  and  see  white  soldiers.  White  soldiers  no 
see  Indians.  White  soldiers  not  know  how  to  fight.’ 
One  of  their  favorite  amusements  was  to  put  on  a 
negro  soldier’s  cap,  a  short  coat  and  blue  pants,  and 
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imitate  the  negroes  in  speech  and  walk.  I  could  not 
help  laughing,  because  they  were  so  accurate  in  their 
personations. 

“On  Sunday,  they  made  a  pile  of  sage  brush  as 
large  as  a  washstand,  and  put  soldier’s  clothes  and  a 
hat  on  the  pile.  Then  they  danced  a  war  dance  and 
sang  as  they  waltzed  around  it.  They  were  in  their 
best  clothes,  with  plumes  and  fur  dancing-caps  made 
of  skunk-skins  and  grizzly-bear  skins,  with  ornaments 
of  eagle-feathers.  Two  or  three  began  the  dance; 
others  joined  until  a  ring  as  large  as  a  house  was 
formed.  There  were  some  squaws,  and  all  had  knives. 
They  charged  upon  the  pile  of  coats  with  their  knives, 
and  pretended  that  they  would  burn  the  brush.  They 
became  almost  insane  with  frenzy  and  excitement. 
The  dance  lasted  from  2  o’clock  until  sundown.  Then 
they  took  the  coats  and  all  went  home.  On  Sunday 
night  Jack  came  and  made  a  big  speech;  also  Johnson. 
They  said  more  troops  were  coming,  and  they  recited 
what  Brady  had  brought  from  Chief  Ouray.  They 
were  in  great  commotion  and  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  They  talked  all  night,  and  next  morning  they 
struck  half  their  tents  and  then  put  them  up  again. 
Part  were  for  going  away,  part  for  staying.  Jack’s 
men  were  all  day  coming  into  camp.  They  left  on 
Tuesday  for  Grand  River,  and  we  had  a  long  ride. 
The  cavalcade  was  fully  two  miles  long.  The  wind 
blew  a  hurricane,  and  the  dust  was  so  thick  we  could 
not  see  ten  feet  back  in  the  line,  and  I  could  write  my 
name  on  my  face  in  the  dust.  Most  of  the  Indians  had 
no  breakfast,  and  we  traveled  all  day  without  dinner 
or  water.  Mother  had  neither  saddle  nor  stirrups — 
merely  a  few  thicknesses  of  canvas  strapped  on  the 
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horse’s  back,  while  the  young  chiefs  pranced  around 
on  good  saddles.  She  did  not  reach  Grand  River  until 
after  dark,  and  the  ride,  for  an  invalid  and  aged 
woman,  was  long  and  distressing.  The  camp  that 
night  was  in  the  sage  brush. 

“On  the  morning  of  Wednesday  we  moved  five 
miles  down  the  river.  A  part  of  the  agency  herd  was 
driven  along  with  the  procession,  and  a  beef  was  killed 
this  day.  As  I  was  requested  to  cook  most  of  the  time, 
and  make  the  bread,  I  did  not  suffer  from  the  filth  of 
ordinary  Indian  fare.  While  at  this  camp,  Persune 
absented  himself  three  or  four  days,  and  brought  in 
three  fine  horses  and  a  lot  of  lead,  which  he  made  into 
bullets.  Johnson  also  had  a  sack  of  powder.  The  chief 
amusement  of  the  Indians  was  running  bullets.  No 
whites  were  admitted  to  the  tents  while  the  Utes  sing 
their  medicine  songs  over  the  sick,  but  I,  being  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  family,  was  allowed  to  remain. 
When  their  child  was  sick  they  asked  me  to  sing,  which 
I  did.  The  medicine-man  kneels  close  to  the  sufferer, 
with  his  back  to  the  spectators,  while  he  sings  in  a 
series  of  high-keyed  grunts,  gradually  reaching  a 
lower  and  more  solemn  tone.  The  family  join,  and  at 
intervals  he  howls  so  loudly  that  one  can  hear  him 
for  a  mile;  then  his  voice  dies  away  and  only  a  gur¬ 
gling  sound  is  heard,  as  if  his  throat  were  full  of 
water.  The  child  lies  nearly  stripped.  The  doctor 
presses  his  lips  against  the  breast  of  the  sufferer  and 
repeats  the  gurgling  sound.  He  sings  a  few  minutes 
more,  then  all  turn  around  and  laugh  and  talk.  Some¬ 
times  the  ceremony  is  repeated  all  night.  I  assisted  at 
two  of  these  medicine  festivals.  Mrs.  Price’s  children 
became  expert  at  singing  Ute  songs,  and  sang  to  each 
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other  on  the  journey  home.  The  sick-bed  ceremonies 
were  strange  and  weird,  and  more  interesting  than 
anything  I  saw  in  all  my  captivity  of  twenty-three 
days. 

“We  stayed  on  Grand  River  until  Saturday.  The 
mountains  were  very  high,  and  the  Indians  were  on 
the  peaks  with  glasses  watching  the  soldiers.  They 
said  they  could  look  down  on  the  site  of  the  agency. 
Saturday  morning,  the  program  was  for  twenty  Utes 
to  go  back  to  White  River,  scout  around  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  watch  the  soldiers;  but  just  as  they  were 
about  to  depart,  there  was  a  terrible  commotion,  for 
some  of  the  scouts  on  the  mountains  had  discovered 
the  troops  ten  or  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  agency,  ad¬ 
vancing  toward  our  camp.  The  Indians  ran  in  every 
direction.  The  horses  became  excited,  and,  for  a  time, 
hardly  a  pony  could  be  approached.  Johnson  flies 
into  a  passion  when  there  is  danger.  This  time,  his 
horses  kicked  and  confusion  was  supreme.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  seized  a  whip  and  laid  it  over  the  shoulders  of  his 
youngest  squaw,  named  Coose.  He  pulled  her  hair 
and  renewed  the  lash.  Then  he  returned  to  assist  his 
other  wife  pack,  and  the  colts  ran  and  kicked.  While 
Mrs.  Price  and  myself  were  watching  the  scene,  a 
young  buck  came  up  with  a  gun  and  threatened  to 
shoot  us.  We  told  him  to  shoot  away.  Mrs.  Price 
requested  him  to  shoot  her  in  the  forehead.  He  said 
we  were  no  good  squaws,  because  we  would  not  scare. 
We  did  not  move  until  noon.  We  traveled  till  night¬ 
fall,  and  camped  on  the  Grand  River  in  a  nice,  grassy 
place,  under  the  trees  by  the  water.  The  next  day  was 
Sunday,  and  we  moved  twenty-five  miles  south,  but 
mother  and  Mrs.  Price  did  not  come  up  for  three  or 
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four  days  again.  We  camped  on  the  Grand  River, 
under  trees.  Rain  set  in  and  continued  two  days  and 
three  nights.  I  did  not  suffer,  for  I  was  in  camp ;  but 
mother  and  Mrs.  Price  went  beyond  us,  and  all  the 
other  Indians  behind  camped  with  Johnson. 

“Friday  Johnson  talked  with  Douglass.  He  took 
mother  to  his  tent.  Johnson’s  oldest  wife  is  a  sister 
of  Chief  Ouray,  and  he  was  kinder  than  the  others, 
while  his  wife  cried  over  the  captives  and  made  the 
children  shoes.  Cohae  beat  his  wife  with  a  club  and 
pulled  her  hair.  I  departed,  leaving  her  to  pack  up. 
He  was  an  Uncompahgre  Ute,  and  Ouray  will  not  let 
him  return  to  his  band.  The  Indians  said  that  they 
would  stay  at  this  camp,  and,  if  the  soldiers  advanced, 
they  would  get  them  in  a  canyon  and  kill  them  all. 
They  said  that  neither  the  soldiers  nor  the  horses 
understood  the  country. 

“The  Utes  were  now  nearly  to  the  Uncompahgre 
district,  and  could  not  retreat  much  further.  Colorow 
made  a  big  speech,  and  advised  the  Indians  to  go  no 
further  south.  We  were  then  removed  one  day’s  ride 
to  Plateau  Creek,  a  cattle  stream  running  south  of 
Grand  River.  Eight  miles  more  travel  on  two  other 
days  brought  us  to  the  camping-ground  where  General 
Adams  found  us.  It  was  near  to  Plateau  Creek,  but 
high  up  and  not  far  from  the  snowy  range. 

“On  Monday  night,  an  Uncompahgre  Ute  came 
and  said  that  the  next  day  General  Adams,  whom  they 
called  Washington,  was  coming  after  the  captives.  I 
felt  very  glad  and  told  the  Indians  that  I  was  ready 
to  go.  Next  day,  about  11  o’clock,  while  I  was  sewing 
in  Persune’s  tent,  his  boy,  about  twelve,  came  in,  picked 
up  a  buffalo  robe  and  wanted  me  to  go  to  bed.  I  told 
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him  I  was  not  sleepy.  Then  a  squaw  came  and  hung 
a  blanket  before  the  door,  and  spread  both  hands  to 
keep  the  blanket  down  so  I  could  not  push  it  away; 
but  I  looked  over  the  top  and  saw  General  Adams  and 
party  outside,  on  horses.  The  squaw’s  movements 
attracted  their  attention  and  they  came  up  close.  I 
pushed  the  squaw  aside  and  walked  out  to  meet  them. 
They  asked  my  name  and  dismounted,  and  said  that 
they  had  come  to  take  us  back.  I  showed  them  the 
tent  where  mother  and  Mrs.  Price  were  stopping,  and 
the  General  went  down,  but  they  were  not  in,  for, 
meanwhile,  Johnson  had  gone  where  they  were  wash¬ 
ing,  on  Plateau  Creek,  and  told  them  that  a  council 
was  to  be  held  and  that  they  must  not  come  up  till  it 
was  over.  Dinner  was  sent  to  the  ladies  and  they  were 
ordered  to  stay  there.  About  4  o’clock,  when  the  coun¬ 
cil  ended,  General  Adams  ordered  them  to  be  brought 
to  him,  which  was  done,  and  once  more  we  were  to¬ 
gether,  in  the  hands  of  friends. 

“General  Adams  started  at  once  for  White  River, 
and  we  went  to  Chief  Johnson’s  and  stayed  all  night. 

“The  next  morning  we  left  for  Uncompahgre,  in 
charge  of  Captain  Cline  and  Mr.  Sherman.  The  Cap¬ 
tain  had  served  as  a  scout  on  the  Potomac,  and  Mr. 
Sherman  is  chief  clerk  at  Los  Pinos  agency.  To 
these  gentlemen  we  were  indebted  for  a  safe  and  rapid 
journey  to  Chief  Ouray’s  house,  ion  Uncompahgre 
River,  near  Los  Pinos.  We  rode  on  ponies,  forty  miles 
the  first  day,  and  reached  Captain  Cline’s  wagon,  on 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Grand.  Here  we  took  the 
buckboard  wagon.  Traveled  next  day  to  the  Gunnison 
River,  and  the  next  and  last  day  of  fear  we  traveled 
forty  miles  and  reached  the  house  of  good  Chief  Ouray 
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about  sundown.  Here  Inspector  Pollock  and  my 
brother  Ralph  met  me,  and  I  was  happy  enough. 
Chief  Ouray  and  his  noble  wife  did  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  us  comfortable.  We  found  carpets  on 
the  floor  and  curtains  on  the  windows,  lamps  on  the 
tables  and  stoves  in  the  rooms,  with  fires  burning. 
We  were  given  a  whole  house,  and  after  supper  we 
went  to  bed  and  slept  without  much  fear,  though 
mother  was  still  haunted  by  the  terrors  she  had  passed 
through.  Mrs.  Ouray  shed  tears  over  us  as  she  bade 
us  good-bye.  Then  we  took  the  mail  wagons  and  stages 
for  home.  Three  days  and  one  night  of  constant  travel 
over  two  ranges  of  snowy  mountains,  where  the  road 
was  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  brought  us  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  park  of  San  Luis.  We  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
River  at  daylight,  for  the  last  time,  and,  a  moment 
later,  the  stage  and  its  four  horses  dashed  up  a  street 
and  we  stopped  before  a  hotel  with  green  blinds,  and 
the  driver  shouted  ‘Alamosa.’ 

“The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and  Mt.  Blanca 
stood  out  grandly  from  the  four  great  ranges  that 
surrounded  the  park.  Mother  could  hardly  stand. 
She  had  to  be  lifted  from  the  coach;  but  when  she 
caught  sight  of  the  cars  of  the  Rio  Grande  railroad, 
and  when  she  saw  the  telegraph  poles,  her  eyes  bright¬ 
ened  and  she  exclaimed,  ‘Now  I  feel  safe.’” 


INDIAN  TROUBLES. 


A  review  of  some  of  the  incidents  preceding  the 
massacre  at  the  Meeker  agency  and  the  siege  at  Milk 
Creek  includes  many  thrilling  tales. 

“Ugh !  You  makum  heap  biscuits.  Killum  lot 
beef.  Give  Injun  boys  big  feed.  Get  him  quick.” 

It  was  Piah  who  stood  at  the  door  of  Billy  Cou¬ 
sins’  cabin  in  Middle  Park.  Piah,  a  petty  chieftain 
of  the  Southern  Utes,  known  all  over  the  Western 
region  for  his  sneaking,  thieving  and  his  treacherous 
cruelty  when  his  will  was  crossed.  The  Indian’s  little 
black  eyes  glinted  menacingly.  His  narrow  forehead 
was  marked  by  a  sullen  scowl. 

Cousins  saw  that  quite  a  number  of  redmen,  per¬ 
haps  a  dozen,  were  with  Piah.  Among  them  was 
George  Washington,  a  big  Ute  from  the  White  River 
agency. 

His  face,  too,  was  dark,  forbidding. 

“Ugh.  Ugh.”  He  echoed  Piah,  who,  being  able 
to  talk  English  better  than  the  others,  was  spokesman 
for  the  party.  “Biscuits.  Beef.  Quick.” 

It  was  a  foraging  party  that  had  come  to  visit 
Billy  Cousins.  A  group  of  White  River  Utes  under 
George  Washington  had  set  out  from  the  reservation, 
and,  joining  a  group  of  Southern  Utes  under  Piah, 
had  gone  down  onto  the  plains  as  far  as  the  head¬ 
water  forks  of  the  Republican  River  in  Kansas,  in  a 
daring  though  stealthy  raiding  expedition.  Return¬ 
ing  through  the  Bijou  Basin  in  Eastern  Colorado, 
they  had  got  into  trouble  with  a  white  rancher  named 
McLean.  They  had  killed  him  and  proceeded  calmly 
on  their  way.  The  Utes,  it  seems,  had  been  in  a  state 
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of  turmoil  due  to  their  knowledge  of  the  plan  of  the 
government  to  move  the  boundary  of  the  White  River 
reservation  from  the  top  of  the  main  range  to  the  top 
of  Gore  range,  thus  shutting  them  out  of  Middle  Park. 
Hence,  when  Piah  and  George  Washington,  who  with 
their  party  had  come  up  over  Berthoud  Pass,  appeared 
at  the  door,  Billy  Cousins  knew  that  theirs  was  no 
friendly  call  and  that  their  insistent  demands  for  bis¬ 
cuits  and  beef  were  made  in  no  jocular  spirit.  He 
desired,  however,  neither  to  cater  to  their  wishes,  nor 
to  risk  his  life  in  refusing. 

“Sure  thing,  boys,55  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
friendly  banter.  “One  moment,  while  I  step  in  and 
tell  the  cook.55  He  disappeared  in  his  doorway  for 
one  moment.  In  that  moment  he  had  seized  his  Win¬ 
chester. 

“If  a  single  man  of  you  move  a  hand  I’ll  shoot 
him  down  like  a  coyote!55  Billy  Cousins  exclaimed. 

With  much  muttering  and  grumbling  the  Utes 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  away,  proceeding  to  the 
Junction  ranch,  where  the  town  of  Tabernash  now 
stands.  Here,  John  Turner  was  moving  his  hay.  The 
Indians  thundered  into  the  meadow  and  without  par¬ 
ley  pitched  camp  while  Turner  looked  on  aghast. 
They  took  his  horses  from  the  wagon  and  tied  them 
with  their  own,  having  first  removed  the  harness  and 
cut  them  into  bits. 

“Ugh,  Ugh,55  shouted  Piah.  “One  sleep  and  he 
go!55 

Turner  did  not  wait  for  his  one  sleep.  He  set 
out  at  once  for  Hot  Sulphur  Springs,  where  he  told 
his  troubles  to  an  excited  group.  Ten  men  from  the 
Springs  started  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians  early  the 
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next  morning.  Included  in  the  group  was  Frank  S. 
Byers,  son  of  William  N.  Byers,  founder  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  early  Colorado  pioneers.  Mart  Bessey,  sheriff 
of  Grand  County;  Eugene  Marker  and  Big  Frank 
Addison,  leading  citizens  of  the  region,  were  in  the 
party,  too. 

“We  found  their  encampment  still  set  at  the 
Junction  ranch  on  the  Frazer  River,”  Mr.  Byers  said. 
“No  one  was  about.  We  searched  their  tepees  and  re¬ 
moved  all  their  guns  and  ammunition.  I  got  three 
Winchesters  and  about  600  rounds  of  ammunition 
from  the  one  I  raided.  I  learned  later  that  it  was 
Piah’s  tepee. 

“We  crossed  the  river  and  there  met  the  Utes,  who 
were  returning  from  a  sort  of  race  track  where  they 
had  been  exercising  their  horses.  They  were  very 
angry  when  they  discovered  what  we  had  done,  but 
were  powerless,  being  unarmed.  One  of  them  reached 
under  his  horse  for  a  knife,  ready  for  mortal  combat, 
but  the  weapon  stuck  momentarily  in  the  scabbard. 
Forestalling  an  attack,  Big  Frank  Addison  plugged 
the  Indian  in  the  back  twice.  As  he  fell  from  his 
horse,  the  red  man  tried  to  clutch  the  animal’s  tail 
so  that  he  would  be  dragged  back  into  the  safety  of 
the  encampment,  whither  his  companions  had  taken 
flight  when  the  first  shot  was  fired.  His  clutch  missed, 
however,  and  he  fell  into  the  dust,  a  dead  man.  We 
saw  two  squaws  cross  the  creek,  pick  him  up  and  carry 
him  into  the  camp.  A  pow-wow  evidently  ensued. 
Then  we  saw  flames  shooting  up  into  the  sky.  The 
Utes  had  decided  to  abandon  their  camp  and  had  fired 
their  tepees  so  that  we  would  not  seize  them. 
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“Our  party,”  Mr.  Byers  continued,  “proceeded  up 
a  sort  of  gulch  and  theirs  up  a  draw  which  paralleled 
it.  The  two  were  perhaps  a  half  a  mile  apart  at  their 
opening  into  the  Frazer  River  valley.  We  had  gone 
some  little  distance  w^hen  we  heard  two  shots.  ‘They 
are  burying  the  Indian  that  Addison  shot,’  I  told  my 
companions.  ‘They  killed  two  of  his  best  horses  just 
now  to  lay  on  either  side  of  his  grave,  according  to 
their  custom.’  As  we  proceeded,  it  was  evident  from 
the  topography  of  the  country  that  the  two  draws  were 
nearly  convergent  at  their  sources.  The  trail  led  into 
heavy  timber.” 

Mr.  Byers  warned  his  companions  against  going 
further.  “We  shall  be  trapped,”  he  said.  “They  will 
fire  at  us  from  ambush.  Here’s  where  I  stop.”  The 
two  dropped  back  into  a  little  washout.  Presently 
they  were  missed  by  the  others  who  were  ahead. 

Eugene  Marker  rode  back  to  find  out  what  was 
the  matter.  “Come  on,”  he  said. 

“It  would  be  certain  death,”  Mr.  Byers  objected. 

He  succeeded  in  convincing  Marker  of  the  danger, 
and  soon  the  others  of  the  party  straggled  back,  one 
by  one.  As  they  hesitated  in  the  open  space,  holding 
council  as  to  what  they  should  do,  Byers’  theory  was 
justified,  for  the  Indians  soon  appeared  from  behind 
the  trees.  There  was  no  fighting,  however,  as  the 
whites  held  the  advantageous  position. 

“Let  ’em  go,”  said  Bessey.  ‘TThey  won’t  do  any 
harm.  We  don’t  want  to  be  bothered  with  a  lot  of 
hostages.” 

“Mark  my  words,”  declared  Mr.  Byers.  “They’ll 
kill  two  men  before  they  leave  this  park.”  The  others 
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scoffed  at  his  prophecy,  however,  as  the  party  returned 
to  Sulphur  Springs. 

The  Utes,  proceeding  on  their  way  back  to  the 
White  River  reservation,  thirsted  to  avenge  the  death 
of  the  man  shot  by  Addison.  Near  the  place  where 
the  Blue  River  and  the  Muddy  River  flow  into  the 
Grand  River,  they  came  upon  a  pleasant  ranch.  It 
was  just  sunset.  Old  man  Elliott  and  his  17-year-old 
son  were  in  the  dooryard  chopping  wood.  They 
hardly  had  become  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  Utes 
before  the  father  was  plugged  with  two  bullets 
through  the  back,  just  as  the  Indian  for  whose  death 
the  red  men  sought  revenge  had  been.  The  boy,  quick 
to  perceive  what  was  happening,  started  on  the  run 
for  the  nearest  settlement,  Long  Bridge,  now  known 
as  Kremmling.  The  Indians  shot,  but  missed  him. 
Mrs.  Elliott  ran  out,  but  the  savages  left  her  alone,  as 
they  wished  to  be  off  before  the  youth  could  bring  a 
posse.  They  hoped  to  reach  the  protection  of  the 
Meeker  or  White  River  agency  before  they  would  be 
overtaken  and  called  to  account  for  their  murder  of 
Elliott. 

News  of  the  killing  reached  Denver,  carried  by 
some  courier  who  traveled  night  and  day  to  bear  his 
message.  General  Dave  Cook  at  once  dispatched  six¬ 
teen  men,  including  William  N.  Byers,  Frank  S. 
Byers’  father  (founder  of  The  News),  to  the  region. 
It  was  evident  the  party  of  Utes  had  traveled  down 
the  Grand  River.  When  the  pursuing  party  from 
Denver  reached  Glenwood  Springs  they  knew  that 
they  were  hot  on  the  trail,  for  the  ashes  of  the  camp¬ 
fires  that  the  Indians  had  left  still  glowed,  and  cans 
lying  about  apparently  had  only  recently  been  emptied 
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of  their  contents.  It  was  too  late  for  travel,  however, 
so  the  white  men  made  camp  for  the  night.  Early 
next  morning  they  held  council  as  to  what  should  be 
the  further  procedure* 

“There’s  no  use  going  on,”  Dave  Cook  declared. 
“They’ll  reach  the  reservation  long  before  we  could 
overtake  them.  Then  they’d  be  under  Meeker’s 
authority,  and  we  couldn’t  do  anything.” 

“I’m  going  on,”  announced  Byers.  “Who  wants 
to  come  with  me?” 

Cook  and  five  others  turned  back.  Byers,  Barney 
Day  and  the  rest  of  the  group  continued  on  the  trail. 
All  that  day  and  part  of  the  next  they  traveled. 
Finally,  as  they  reached  the  crest  of  a  ridge,  they  came 
to  a  halt,  as  if  at  some  instinctive  signal.  In  the  valley 
below,  still  ten  miles  south  of  the  Meeker  agency,  they 
could  see  an  Indian  encampment.  The  red  men  had 
paused  in  their  flight  for  the  reservation  to  pick  wild 
berries,  which  grew  plentifully  in  that  locality. 

“We  must  steal  up  on  them,”  said  Byers. 

The  white  men  dismounted  and  led  their  horses 
as  noiselessly  as  possible  down  the  steep  incline,  under 
cover  of  the  thick  scrub  oaks.  The  Utes  heard  the 
snapping  of  sticks,  however,  and  before  their  pursuers 
were  out  of  the  brush  on  the  hillside,  had  broken  camp 
and  dashed  toward  the  agency,  with  the  Denver  men 
in  hot  pursuit.  Instead  of  crossing  the  boundary  of 
the  reservation,  however,  the  redskinned  warriors  lined 
up,  seventy-five  or  eighty-five  strong,  ready  for  battle. 
Their  chief,  however,  rode  out  from  the  line  with  a 
flag  of  truce  to  meet  the  pursuers. 

“How  many  come?”  he  grunted,  brokenly.  It  was 
only  the  quick  Irish  wit  of  Barney  Day  that  saved  the 
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lives  of  the  little  band.  Making  it  evident  that  he 
could  not  express  himself  intelligibly  in  Indian  lan¬ 
guage,  Barney  held  up  his  hands  and  counted  off  on 
his  fingers  not  the  small  number  really  included  in 
his  party,  but  a  number  sufficiently  large  to  impress 
the  chief  that  if  he  opened  battle  he  would  be  strug¬ 
gling  with  a  mighty  force.  They  asked,  therefore,  for 
a  council  the  next  day  on  reservation  territory,  and 
rode  away  toward  the  agency.  Byers  and  Day  made 
camp  for  the  night,  and  the  hostile  Utes  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  agreed  to  restore  the  horses  and  rifles 
they  had  stolen  from  ranchers  during  their  journey 
across  Middle  Park  in  exchange  for  the  rifles  which 
had  been  taken  from  them  in  the  raid  on  their  camp 
at  the  Junction  ranch. 

“Would  you  like  to  know  what  happened  to  the 
Indian  that  Big  Frank  Addison  shot  down?”  asked 
Mr.  Byers,  interrupting  his  narrative.  “That  incident 
happened  in  ’78.  In  1886  I  was  running  a  stage  line 
daily  between  Georgetown  and  Sulphur  Springs.  Two 
doctors  from  Kansas  City  rode  with  me  one  day,  and 
I  told  them  the  story  of  our  pursuit  of  the  Indians 
who  had  run  Turner  off  his  ranch. 

“  ‘The  gulch  where  I’m  sure  they  buried  that  dead 
one  isn’t  so  far  from  here,’  I  said.  They  were  very 
much  interested  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  conduct 
them  on  an  exploration  expedition  to  the  spot  the  next 
day.  This  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  do,  as  I  had 
my  stage  line  to  run.  I  told  them  where  to  find  the 
draw,  however.  Tn  the  draw,’  I  explained,  ‘you  prob¬ 
ably  will  find  a  great  rock  slide,  for  it  was  in  such 
places  that  the  Utes  usually  buried  their  dead.  You 
will  find  the  skeletons  of  two  horses  bleaching  on  the 
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rocks,  one  on  either  side  of  the  spot  where  the  Ute’s 
body  was  hidden.  The  stones  in  between  will  show 
evidence  of  having  been  disturbed,  for  there  will  be 
little  lichen  growth  on  them.  The  Indians  buried  their 
dead  in  such  rock  slides  in  order  that  the  coyotes  and 
wolverines  might  not  be  able  to  disinter  them  and  eat 
the  flesh.5 

“I  forgot  about  my  conversation  with  the  two  doc¬ 
tors.  Some  weeks  later,  however,  I  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  them,  Gardner.  He  said  that  they  had 
discovered  the  grave  just  as  I  had  told  them.  They 
dug  up  the  Indian’s  remains,  took  the  bones  to  Kansas 
City,  and  set  up  the  skeleton.  It  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  young  Ute  buck,  the  bullet  holes  in  the  back,  cor¬ 
responding  exactly  to  the  position  of  those  fired  by 
Addison.  This  particular  Indian  was  well  known  in 
the  region,  so  well  known,  indeed,  that  he  was  a  his¬ 
torical  figure.” 


COLOEADO. 


Description.  The  continental  range  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains  extends  across  the  state  from  north  to 
south,  near  its  center.  Pike’s  Peak,  west  of  Colorado 
Springs,  is  the  most  famous  summit  in  the  state,  but 
not  the  highest,  being  one  of  the  many  that  have  an 
elevation  of  14,000  to  14,500  feet.  In  the  western 
section  are  three  more  or  less  prominent  ranges,  in¬ 
cluding  the  White  Eiver  Mountains  in  the  west,  the 
Park  and  Saguache  somewhat  farther  east,  and  the 
Front  Eange  near  the  Saguache.  Among  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  numerous  plateaus  known  as  parks,  of  which 
the  surface  is  quite  fertile  and  the  climate  healthful. 
Two  natural  divisions  characterize  the  general  surface 
of  the  state,  those  embraced  in  the  mountains  and  the 
plains,  the  former  having  an  elevation  of  5,000  to 
14,500  feet,  while  the  latter  is  located  from  4,000  to 
5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  many  places  the  scenery 
is  beautiful  and  grand,  especially  in  the  localities 
known  as  Monument  Park  and  the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 

The  western  part  of  Colorado  is  crossed  from 
north  to  south  by  the  great  continental  divide.  On  the 
eastern  slope,  flowing  toward  the  Mississippi,  are  the 
South  Platte  and  Arkansas  Eivers.  The  Eio  Grande 
drains  the  San  Luis  Valley,  while  the  Grand  (name 
now  changed  to  Colorado)  flows  toward  the  southwest. 
The  Yampa  and  the  White  are  tributaries  of  the 
Green,  which  unites  with  the  Grand  in  eastern  Utah 
and  forms  the  Colorado  Eiver.  None  of  these  rivers 
are  navigable,  but  they  with  their  numerous  branches 
furnish  a  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes. 
Many  of  the  streams  flow  through  canyons  noted  for 
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their  grandeur,  and  in  many  places  are  cold  and 
thermal  springs,  with  distinctive  medicinal  properties. 
The  most  noted  springs  are  located  at  Manitou,  Canon 
City,  Idaho  Springs,  Glenwood  Springs,  Hot  Sulphur 
Springs,  Steamboat  Springs,  and  Pagosa  Springs. 

Climate.  The  climate  is  delightful,  the  air  is  dry, 
and  the  sunshine  is  abundant.  Eains  fall  throughout 
the  warm  parts  of  the  year  and  snows  occur  in  winter, 
but  both  are  moderate  in  quantity.  The  altitude  and 
dryness  minimize  the  heat  in  summer  and  the  cold  in 
winter.  The  perpetual  snow  line  varies  between 
13,000  and  14,000  feet,  except  on  the  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  sloping  toward  the  north  and  in  deep  canyons, 
where  it  is  considerably  lower.  Colorado  has  a  mean 
annual  rainfall  of  14.8  inches,  and  it  is  distributed 
quite  generally  throughout  the  state,  though  it  is 
heaviest  in  the  mountains.  In  summertime  the  days 
are  frequently  quite  hot,  but  the  nights  are  cool  and 
bracing.  At  Denver  the  mean  temperature  in  January 
is  28.2°  and  in  July  71.8°. 

Mining.  Colorado  leads  in  the  production  of  the 
precious  and  allied  metals  all  other  states  in  the  Union, 
producing  twice  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  any  other 
state,  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  output  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  extensive  coal  resources, 
both  bituminous  and  anthracite,  and  in  the  output  ex¬ 
ceeds  all  the  states  west  of  Illinois  and  is  seventh  in 
rank  among  the  coal-producing  states,  being  surpassed 
only  by  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Alabama  and  Indiana,  in  the  order  named.  It  ranks 
second  among  the  states  in  the  output  of  anthracite, 
being  exceeded  only  by  Pennsylvania.  The  coal  fields 
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are  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
those  on  the  western  slope  being  the  largest  and  most 
important  in  quantity  and  quality.  Other  minerals 
found  extensively  include  lead,  iron,  copper,  zinc, 
gypsum,  petroleum,  onyx  and  kaolin.  Cripple  Creek, 
Leadville,  Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo,  Silverton,  Creede 
and  Telluride  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  productive 
mining  districts,  from  which  radium  is  produced.  A 
mineral  of  great  importance  recently  discovered  is 
vanadium,  which  is  found  in  the  southwest  part. 
Practically  the  world’s  supply  of  radium  has  been  re¬ 
fined  from  vanadium  mined  in  the  Paradox  Valley. 
Molybdenum — used  in  tempering  steel.  Oil  shale  de¬ 
posits  in  Grand  Valley  and  De  Beque  region,  largest 
and  richest  in  the  world. 

Agriculture.  Colorado  was  formerly  regarded 
unsuitable  for  agriculture,  owing  to  its  aridity  and 
elevation,  but  irrigation  has  been  a  potent  influence 
in  developing  its  resources.  The  rainfall  is  sufficiently 
large  in  some  parts  of  the  state  in  particularly  favor¬ 
able  seasons,  especially,  to  induce  the  vigorous  growth 
of  native  grasses,  and  wherever  water  is  available  the 
returns  from  farming  are  very  profitable.  The  main 
canals  and  ditches  constructed  for  irrigation  have  a 
total  length  of  about  12,000  miles,  and  the  farms 
average  384  acres,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  size 
of  the  average  farm  in  the  United  States,  due  chiefly 
to  the  number  of  holdings  used  for  stock  grazing. 
Alfalfa  is  grown  very  extensively  for  fodder  and 
yields  from  one  to  three  cuttings  per  year.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  sugar  beets  has  grown  extensively  the  last 
decade.  Other  crops  grown  extensively  are  cereals, 
fruits,  potatoes  and  vegetables. 
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The  state  is  favored  with  the  growth  of  many 
nutritious  grasses  suitable  for  grazing,  and  stock- 
raising  was  an  important  industry  before  general 
farming  was  attempted.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are 
grown  for  meat  and  dairy  products,  both  of  which 
form  important  items  in  the  business  enterprises. 
Sheep  raising  is  possible  in  all  sections,  but  the  largest 
flocks  are  in  the  southern  counties.  Swine  are  not 
raised  as  extensively  as  in  the  states  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  owing  to  the  fact  that  corn  is  grown  on  a  com¬ 
paratively  smaller  area,  but  horses  and  mules  are 
reared  in  large  numbers. 

Transportation  and  Commerce.  None  of  the 
rivers  are  navigable,  but  the  state  has  many  lines  of 
railroads,  aggregating  about  5,250  miles,  and  they  are 
well  distributed  in  all  sections.  The  lines  include  a 
number  of  trunk  railways  that  connect  the  commercial 
centers  of  the  state  with  the  business  emporiums  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  including 
many  branch  lines  that  penetrate  in  all  directions, 
affording  unexcelled  highways  of  commerce.  Denver 
is  noted  as  a  market  and  wholesaling  and  jobbing 
center. 

Manufacturing.  The  great  variety  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  gives  Colorado  advantages  as  a  manufacturing 
state.  Among  the  leading  industrial  establishments 
are  the  iron  and  steel  works  at  Pueblo  and  the  foun¬ 
dries  and  machine  shops  at  Denver.  Coke  is  manu¬ 
factured  extensively,  the  state  ranking  fourth  in  the 
quantity  of  the  product.  A  fine  quality  of  brick  clay 
is  abundant  in  many  localities,  and  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Denver,  where  the  brick  plants  have  a  large 
output.  Other  industrial  enterprises  include  flouring 
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and  grist  mills,  canning  factories,  creameries  and 
cheese  factories,  printing  and  publishing  plants,  beet 
sugar  factories,  and  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead  smelt¬ 
ing  works.  Sawmills  are  located  in  many  places  for 
cutting  fir,  pine  and  spruce  forests,  which  cover  a 
large  area  in  the  mountains  below  the  snow  line. 

Education.  Ample  provisions  have  been  made 
for  the  education  of  youth.  The  state  has  a  perma¬ 
nent  school  fund  obtained  from  the  sale  and  rent  of 
about  3,550,000  acres  of  school  land,  and  the  income 
is  apportioned  among  the  schools  of  the  state.  The 
University  of  Colorado  is  located  at  Boulder;  the 
State  School  of  Mines  at  Golden;  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  Fort  Collins;  the  Fort  Lewis  Agri¬ 
cultural  School,  a  branch  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  at  Fort  Lewis;  the  State  Teachers’  College 
at  Greeley;  the  Western  State  College  at  Gunnison; 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  Institute  at  Colorado  Springs, 
and  the  Industrial  School  at  Golden.  Many  private 
and  denominational  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  maintained,  including  Denver  University, 
Denver,  and  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs ; 
Colorado  Woman’s  College,  Loretta  Heights  College, 
St.  Regis  College,  Denver. 

Inhabitants.  Colorado  has  a  larger  population 
than  any  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states.  About  one- 
fifth  are  of  foreign  birth,  and  fully  40  per  cent  reside 
in  the  cities.  Denver,  the  capital,  is  the  largest  city 
and  chief  commercial  center.  Other  flourishing  cities 
include  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs,  Leadville,  Cripple 
Creek,  Boulder,  Trinidad,  Salida,  Grand  Junction  and 
Rocky  Ford.  The  state  has  had  a  steady  growth  in 
population. 
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History.  Colorado  was  acquired  in  three  sections. 
About  one-half  was  acquired  from  France  by  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  in  1803;  a  portion  of  the  west 
and  north  by  the  Mexican  Cession  of  1848,  and  the 
remainder  by  purchase  from  Texas,  in  1850.  Coro¬ 
nado  visited  the  region  in  1541,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  white  man  to  set  foot  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  state.  Zebulon  Pike  explored  the 
region  under  government  authority  in  1806.  The  next 
expedition  was  undertaken  in  1819  by  Stephen  S.  Long 
and  John  C.  Fremont,  who  began  a  series  of  five  explo¬ 
rations  in  search  of  practical  railway  routes  in  1842. 
Immigration  was  attracted  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
1858,  at  which  time  the  parks  were  inhabited  by  the 
Ute  Indians  and  the  plains  by  the  Cheyennes,  Arapa- 
hoes,  Kiowas  and  Comanches.  In  1861  it  was  organ¬ 
ized  as  a  territory,  and  admitted  as  a  state  in  1876, 
hence  is  popularly  known  as  the  Centennial  State. 
In  1893  the  state  adopted  woman  suffrage  at  a  special 
election,  by  a  majority  of  about  4,500  votes.  The  cap- 
itol  building,  which  cost  about  $2,500,000,  was  com¬ 
pleted  at  Denver  in  1894. 


COLORADO  DATES  YOU  SHOULD 
REMEMBER. 


In  1858  Colorado  was  settled  by  men  of  the  Green 
Russell  expedition  and  of  the  Lawrence  party  and 
other  gold  seekers.  In  July  of  that  year  small  de¬ 
posits  of  placer  gold  were  found  in  the  Platte  and  on 
the  bank  of  Dry  Creek.  In  the  fall  a  little  village 
was  started  near  the  confluence  of  Cherry  Creek  and 
the  Platte.  It  was  first  called  “Auraria.”  In  Decem¬ 
ber  some  log  cabins  were  built  on  the  east  bank  of 
Cherry  Creek.  Later  these  twin  hamlets  were  united, 
with  the  name  of  Denver. 

In  1859  the  memorable  rush  to  Pike’s  Peak 
brought  a  hundred  thousand  fortune  hunters  to  what 
is  now  Colorado.  The  Pike’s  Peakers  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  this  imperial  commonwealth.  This  year 
George  Jackson  and  John  Gregory  made  important 
discoveries  of  gold  deposits  in  the  mountains  about 
thirty-five  miles  west  of  Denver. 

In  1861  Colorado  Territory  was  organized  with 
seventeen  counties  and  a  population  of  25,331.  Wil¬ 
liam  Gilpin  was  the  first  governor. 

In  1868  a  smelter  was  opened  at  Black  Hawk. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  mining 
industry.  The  increased  production  of  the  precious 
metals  saved  Colorado  in  the  lean  years  of  the  grass¬ 
hopper  raids,  1873-1876. 

In  1870  the  first  railroad  reached  Denver  from 
Cheyenne.  The  same  year  the  Kansas  Pacific  was 
completed  to  Denver. 
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In  1876  Colorado  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
the  Centennial  State.  A  stampede  to  Leadville  fol¬ 
lowed. 

In  1881  the  Utes  were  removed  and  their  reserva¬ 
tions  in  Western  Colorado  thrown  open  to  settlement 
by  whites. 

In  1890  the  Eldorado  of  Cripple  Creek  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Robert  Womack. 

In  1893  the  right  of  suffrage  was  extended  to 
women. 

In  1899  Coloradoans  engaged  in  beet  sugar  cul¬ 
ture,  which  has  grown  into  a  great  industry. 

In  1904  the  United  States  government  began  work 
on  the  Gunnison  Tunnel. 

In  1914  the  prohibition  amendment  was  passed. 

A  thousand  years  ago  there  were  people  who  lived 
in  the  southern  part  of  Colorado.  They  were  called 
the  Pueblo  Indians,  and  Cliff  Dwellers.  This  portion 
of  Colorado  was  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  Aztec 
Empire,  which  was  ruled  over  by  Montezuma  when 
Cortez  invaded  Mexico  in  1519.  These  people  evi¬ 
dently  vanished  and  left  no  written  records  of  them¬ 
selves,  excepting  fragments  in  the  shape  of  pictures 
and  buildings.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  cause 
of  their  disappearance.  Traditions  of  the  Hopis  and 
Navajo  Indians  tell  of  a  series  of  onslaughts  on  the 
Aztecs  by  the  Utes  and  other  warlike  tribes.  These 
people,  who  lived  in  the  southwest  part  of  Colorado, 
were  partly  civilized,  and  an  agricultural  people. 
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The  tribes  known  as  the  Pueblos  lived  in  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Valley  and  farmed  a  portion  of  land  that  was 
semi-arid  by  irrigation.  The  city  of  Pueblo  got  its 
name  from  the  Pueblo  Indians. 

The  Cliff  Dwellers  and  Pueblos  were  a  different 
class  or  race  of  tribes. 

The  Utes  and  other  wild  Indians  roamed  the 
plains  and  camped  in  the  mountain  valleys.  They  did 
not  till  the  soil.  Fighting  and  hunting  were  their 
favorite  occupations. 

The  southwest  portion  of  Colorado  was  traversed 
by  Spanish  explorers,  and  in  1761  Rivera  headed  a 
party  which  is  said  to  have  mined  the  precious  metals 
in  the  San  Juan  region.  They  also  did  some  mining 
in  the  vicinity  of  Long’s  Peak,  around  Georgetown 
and  other  places  in  our  state,  but  it  was  not  until  in 
the  ’40’s  that  the  Spanish-speaking  people  made  per¬ 
manent  settlements  in  Colorado. 

The  eastern  part  of  Colorado  north  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  River  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Territory, 
belonging  to  France.  The  lure  of  gold  brought  French 
adventurers  here,  but  they  did  not  do  any  farming  or 
mining  to  speak  of. 

For  many  years  the  trappers  wandered  up  and 
down  the  streams  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  country. 
They  lived  in  tents  or  slept  out  in  the  open.  In  cold 
weather  they  sought  the  shelter  of  the  forts  on  the 
Platte  and  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  which  had  been 
established  in  the  years  1808-58. 

The  American  explorers,  Pike,  Long,  Fremont 
and  Gunnison,  boldly  pushed  into  the  western  wilder¬ 
ness  and  gave  reports  of  the  country. 


COLORADO  RIVER. 

Physical  Character  and  History. 

Colorado  River  basin  is  800  miles  long  by  300  to 
400  miles  wide  and  contains  244,000  square  miles, 
equalling  in  size  the  combined  areas  of  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Missouri. 

The  lower  third  of  the  basin  is  a  semi-tropical 
plain  (including  Salton  basin).  The  upper  two-thirds 
is  a  high  plateau  with  an  average  elevation  of  from 
5,000  to  6,000  feet.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-three 
miles  above  the  Gulf  of  California  the  mouth  of  the 
Virgin  River  empties  into  the  Colorado.  A  line  of 
great  cliffs  extending  across  the  country  at  this  point 
separates  the  upper  from  the  lower  basin. 

In  1889  the  first  gauging  stage  was  established  on 
the  Gila  River  on  account  of  disastrous  floods.  Since 
that  time  water  discharge  data  have  been  collected 
at  180  points  on  the  river  by  government  and  state 
agencies.  This  history  of  the  great  river,  in  so  far  as 
white  men  are  concerned,  dates  from  1540,  when  Her¬ 
nando  de  Alarcon,  starting  from  the  Gulf  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  traveled  up  in  boats  100  miles  above  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Gila.  A  brief  chronology  of  its  history 
since  then  is : 

1542 — Don  Lopez  de  Cardenas  discovered  the  Grand 
Canon. 

1771 — Francisco  Garces  made  his  first  expedition  to 
the  river. 

1776 — Padre  Francisco  Silvestre  Velez  Escalante, 
starting  from  Santa  Fe,  made  a  1,500  mile  trip, 
crossing  the  San  Juan,  Dolores,  Book  Plateau, 
White  and  Green  Rivers,  the  Wasatch  Range 
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to  Utah  Lake,  down  Sevier  River  to  the  Virgin, 
across  country  to  the  Colorado  (which  he  forded 
at  the  Crossing  of  the  Fathers),  hence  to  Santa 
Fe. 

1808 — Andrew  Henry  crossed  the  South  Pass  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Green  River. 

1824 — Trapping  on  the  Green  River  commenced  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  General  William  Henry 
Ashley,  who  tried  to  boat  down  the  river  and 
was  wrecked  in  Brown’s  Park,  Colorado. 

1869 — Major  John  Wesley  Powell  made  his  first  trip 
down  the  Colorado  River,  starting  at  Green 
River,  Wyoming,  and  ending  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Virgin  River.  There  were  other  explorations 
and  many  trips  down  the  river,  but  these  are  the 
most  important. 


DRAINAGE  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Containing,  as  it  does,  the  most  elevated  portions 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Colorado  is  quite  naturally 
the  source  of  many  of  the  important  streams  in  the 
West.  The  Continental  Divide  crosses  the  west-central 
part  of  the  state,  and  the  streams  in  the  western  part 
flow  to  the  Pacific,  while  those  in  the  east  find  their 
way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  streams  of  the  west¬ 
ern  slope  are  all  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  river,  from 
which  this  state  derives  its  name.  The  Colorado 
(Grand)  River,  the  largest  stream  in  the  state,  has  its 
source  in  Grand  County.  The  Green  River,  which  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  two  streams  forming  the  Colo¬ 
rado  when  the  upper  course  of  the  Colorado  was  called 
the  Grand  River,  flows  through  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Moffat  County.  The  northwestern  corner 
of  the  state  is  drained  by  tributaries  of  the  Green 
River,  chief  of  which  are  the  Yampa  (Bear)  and 
White  Rivers.  The  principal  tributary  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River  is  the  Gunnison,  which  has  its  source  in 
Gunnison  County  and  enters  the  Colorado  at  the  city 
of  Grand  Junction.  The  southwestern  corner  of  the 
state  is  drained  by  the  San  Juan  and  Dolores  Rivers, 
both  tributaries  of  the  Colorado.  The  south-central 
part  of  the  state,  including  the  San  Luis  Valley,  is 
drained  by  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  The  south¬ 
eastern  part  is  drained  by  the  Arkansas  River  and  its 
tributaries,  and  the  northeastern  part  by  the  South 
Platte  River.  The  North  Platte  River  has  its  head¬ 
waters  in  Jackson  County  and  unites  with  the  South 
Platte  in  Nebraska  to  form  the  Platte  River.  The 
Republican  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Kansas,  drains  a 
considerable  area  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
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These  streams  have  hundreds  of  small  tributaries,  most 
of  which  have  their  sources  in  the  mountains,  where 
the  snowfall  is  heavy.  They  furnish  the  principal 
water  supply  for  irrigation  and  for  the  development 
of  hydro-electric  power.  Water  for  domestic  purposes 
is  obtained  principally  from  these  streams,  but  in  most 
agricultural  sections  wells  are  utilized  as  a  secondary 
source  of  domestic  water  supply.  Most  of  these  wells 
are  pumped,  but  there  is  a  well-defined  artesian  belt 
in  the  San  Luis  Valley  and  artesian  water  is  found  in 
numerous  other  places.  There  are  more  than  8,000 
artesian  wells  in  the  state,  fully  two-thirds  of  which 
are  in  the  San  Luis  Valley. 


THE  FLORA  OF  COLORADO. 

Next  to  our  magnificent  scenery,  the  chief  attrac¬ 
tion  of  our  mountains  lies  in  the  beauty  and  profusion 
of  our  wild  flowers.  Their  great  abundance,  variety, 
and  gorgeous  colors  attract  the  attention  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  tourist.  The  wide  range  of  altitude  in  this 
state,  4,000  to  14,000  feet,  gives  a  diversity  of  climate 
comparable  to  many  degrees  of  latitude.  This  range 
gives  a  varied  and  extensive  flora,  which  is  exceeded 
by  only  one  state  in  the  Union— California.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  is  more  than  3,000  species.  On  the  highest 
summits  we  find  an  arctic,  alpine  flora,  and  certain 
species  are  those  common  to  the  far  North  within  the 
Arctic  circle.  On  the  southern  border  of  the  state 
are  representatives  or  allies  of  the  Mexican  flora. 
Botanists  have  classified  the  plants  into  zones  accord¬ 
ing  to  habitation. 

In  ascending  the  mountains  we  find  characteristic 
floras  at  different  altitudes.  For  the  most  part  these 
plants  are  limited  to  a  certain  definite  altitudinal 
range.  Few  plants  of  the  plains  reach  into  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  those  of  the  lower  mountains  cannot  with¬ 
stand  the  rigors  of  the  alpine  summits. 

The  flora  of  the  higher  altitudes  is  considered 
much  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  foothills. 
Timberline  is  a  region  of  enchantment.  The  Elfin- 
wood  of  stunted,  gnarled  and  twisted  trees  is  so  weird 
and  fantastic  that  it  seems  like  another  world.  The 
Arctic  flora  of  forget-me-nots,  phloxes,  poppies, 
clovers,  saxifrages  and  hundreds  of  other  kinds  only 
an  inch  or  two  in  height,  growing  in  dense  matted 
groups,  all  with  most  brilliant  colors,  presents  a  sight 
never  to  be  forgotten. 
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With  the  blooming  of  the  maples  and  elms  in  the 
city,  one  will  find  the  earliest  spring  flowers  showing 
in  the  foothills.  The  chief  flowers  of  this  early  coterie 
are  the  spring  beauty,  Oregon  grape,  wild  candytuft, 
and  Easter  daisy.  At  the  same  time  the  aspens,  wil¬ 
lows,  birches,  and  alders  will  display  their  catkins. 
If  the  weather  continues  warm  these  will  be  followed 
rapidly  by  other  species,  such  as  the  yellow  violets, 
larkspur,  sand  lily,  yellow  peas,  early  locos  and  blue 
anemones. 

No  flower  attracts  more  attention  than  the  blue 
columbine.  It  is  the  state  flower,  selected  by  the  school 
children  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  It  has  also 
been  approved  by  the  state  legislature  as  the  state 
flower. 

Columbine  is  derived  from  columba,  the  dove. 
Pull  off  one  of  the  petals  and  its  two  adjoining  sepals, 
and  you  will  behold  a  dove  with  expanded  wings. 
Others  tell  us  that  if  you  look  into  the  cup  of  the 
flower,  you  will  see  in  the  nectaries,  the  heads  of  five 
doves  drinking  from  a  central  dish.  Aquilegia  coeru- 
lea  the  scientists  have  named  it.  They,  too,  fancy  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  bird.  But  what  a  different  bird  do  they 
see  in  the  blossoms !  It  is  Aquila,  the  eagle,  they  see 
in  those  long  spurs,  the  eagle  of  our  high  mountains, 
an  eagle  clothed  in  the  cerulean  blues  of  our  sky. 

The  blue  columbine  (Aquilegia  coerulea)  was 
adopted  as  the  state  flower  by  vote  of  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  on  Arbor  day,  1891.  The  columbine  received 
14,472  votes  out  of  22,316,  being  nearly  twice  as  many 
as  was  received  by  all  others  combined.  The  nearest 
competitors  were  the  mariposa  lily,  with  1,157  votes, 
and  the  cactus,  1,027  votes. 
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The  Colorado  blue  spruce  (Picea  pungens)  was 
adopted  as  the  state  tree  by  vote  of  the  school  children 
on  Arbor  day,  April  15,  1892. 

The  mariposa  lily  is  one  of  the  showiest  flowers 
of  the  mountains.  Although  it  is  found  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  from  Montana  to  Arizona,  it,  like  the  columbine, 
attains  its  best  development  in  the  mountains  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  It  is  extremely  variable  as  to  size  and  color 
markings.  By  many  it  is  considered  the  handsomest 
flower  of  the  state.  Space  will  not  permit  an  adequate 
description  of  this  exquisite  blossom.  The  scientific 
name  is  Calochortus  Gunnisonii.  The  genus  name 
means  a  beautiful  plant,  and  the  species  is  named  in 
honor  of  Captain  Gunnison,  who  discovered  it  in  sur¬ 
veying  a  route  for  the  Pacific  railway  in  1853.  The 
sego  lily  is  a  yellow  variety  of  mariposa  lily  and  is 
the  state  flower  of  Utah.  This  species  is  very  rare  in 
Colorado  and  the  herbarium  at  the  State  Museum  has 
specimens  from  only  three  localities  in  the  state, 
namely,  Cimarron,  Wolcott  and  Ridgway.  The  bulb 
of  the  sego  lily  is  used  for  food  by  the  Utes  and  other 
Indian  tribes  of  Utah. 

The  adoption  of  flowers  for  special  emblematic 
purposes  is  of  quite  early  origin.  The  Rose  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Thistle  of  Scotland,  the  Leek  of  Wales,  the 
Shamrock  of  Ireland,  the  Lily  of  France,  the  Edel¬ 
weiss  of  Switzerland,  the  Olive-branch  of  Italy,  the 
Myrtle  of  Greece,  the  Cornflower  of  Russia — all  are 
nearly  as  old  as  the  countries  themselves. 

In  the  adoption  of  state  flowers,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  school  children  and  club  women  have 
been  even  more  interested  in  the  move  than  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  legislature  themselves.  Flowers  have  always 
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universally  appealed  to  people  in  all  stages  and  ages 
of  life.  A  wise  man  has  written:  “He  who  does  not 
love  flowers  has  lost  all  love  and  fear  of  God.” 

The  Flowers  of  State. 

As  you  probably  know,  almost  every  state  in  the 
Union  has  its  favorite  or  state  flower.  These  flowers 
are  sometimes  official ;  that  is,  they  have  been  adopted 
by  the  state  legislature,  but  the  majority  of  them  have 
been  selected  by  the  votes  of  public  school  children. 
Some  again  have  no  official  standing,  but  are  generally 
recognized  and  accepted  as  the  state  flower. 


WILD  ANIMALS  OF  COLORADO. 


Colorado  abounded  in  game  in  the  early  days,  and 
big  game  still  is  found  rather  abundantly,  including 
deer,  antelope,  bear,  elk,  mountain  lion,  gray  wolf  and 
coyote.  In  the  national  forests  of  the  state  will  be 
found  great  numbers  of  varioys  kinds  of  big  game  as 
well  as  outside  of  the  forest  reserve.  Over  the  eastern 
plains,  which  occupy  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
state,  buffalo,  in  the  early  settlement  of  Colorado,  was 
found  roaming  in  great  herds,  but  now  extinct  except 
in  Zoos  or  on  domesticated  pasture  land,  in  parks  or 
private  ownership. 

The  bison  was  found  in  the  mountain  parks  and 
valleys,  and  its  type  was  very  different  from  the  buf¬ 
falo  of  the  plain. 

The  fur  bearing  animals,  such  as  the  beaver,  bear, 
skunk,  fox,  wolf,  mink,  lynx  and  lions,  were  much 
sought  after  by  trappers. 

In  recent  years  the  state  has  exercised  strict  super¬ 
vision  over  the  killing  of  game,  and  such  protective 
measures  as  have  been  adopted  and  enforced  have  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  supply  of  many  kinds  of 
the  larger  game  birds  and  animals,  which  were  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  extinction.  There  is  open  season  on  practically 
all  game,  and  the  regulations  under  which  game  may 
be  killed  may  be  obtained  from  the  state  game  and  fish 
commissioner  at  the  state  capitol.  There  are  now 
within  the  state  protected  areas  in  which  game  may 
not  be  killed  at  any  time,  except  certain  predatory  ani¬ 
mals,  which  may  be  trapped  or  hunted  under  special 
permits  granted  by  the  state  game  and  fish  commis- 
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sioner.  These  are  known  as  game  refuges,  and  are  as 
follows : 

The  Colorado  State  Game  Refuge,  in  Larimer  and 
Boulder  Counties,  surrounding  the  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  on  the  north,  east  and  south.  Restric¬ 
tions  on  hunting  and  trapping  within  the  national 
park  are  even  more  rigid  than  in  the  game  refuge. 
This  refuge  lies  within  the  borders  of  the  Colorado 
National  forest. 

The  Pikes  Peak  Game  Refuge,  in  El  Paso  and 
Teller  Counties,  including  much  of  the  area  about 
Pikes  Peak,  and  being  within  the  Pike  National  Forest. 

The  Spanish  Peaks  Game  Refuge,  in  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  Huerfano  County  and  extending  into 
western  Las  Animas  County,  in  the  San  Isabel  Na¬ 
tional  Forest. 

The  Denver  State  Game  Refuge,  west  of  the  city 
of  Denver,  in  Jefferson,  Clear  Creek  and  Park  Coun¬ 
ties,  including  the  Denver  Mountain  Parks. 

The  Colorado  Antelope  Refuge,  comprising  four 
townships  in  Larimer  and  Weld  Counties,  north  of 
Wellington. 


BIRDS  OF  COLORADO. 


There  are  today  several  thousand  species  of  birds 
found  in  the  world,  of  which  nearly  a  thousand  are 
found  in  North  America  north  of  Mexico.  Colorado 
has  a  large  number  of  these  different  classifications, 
due  to  climatic  conditions  and  food  products. 

Every  bird  in  the  world  belongs  to  a  tribe,  and 
each  bird  tribe  or  order  has  some  peculiar  structure 
of  foot  or  beak  or  wing  that  distinguishes  it  from  all 
others.  Once  you  know  these  marks,  the  study  of  birds 
becomes  one  of  never  ending  interest.  Birds  with  their 
distinguishing  marks  are  systematically  arranged,  and 
this  arrangement  is  called  classification.  Just  as  the 
books  in  a  library  are  classified  and  placed  on  shelves 
according  to  their  contents  and  relationships,  so  in  the 
classification  of  birds  similar  groups  are  put  together 
in  larger  groups.  And  just  as  in  the  library  the  books 
are  not  arranged  according  to  their  size  or  the  color 
of  their  covers,  so  with  birds — their  classification  is 
based  upon  their  structure  rather  than  upon  external 
similarity. 

In  Colorado  we  have  Birds  of  Prey ,  such  as  Eagle, 
Hawk,  Owl,  and  Sparrow  Hawk.  And  many  birds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  Perchers ,  the  largest  of  all  our 
bird  groups.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
order  as  a  whole  is  that  the  four  toes  are  so  arranged 
as  to  give  unusual  strength  for  grasping  branches. 
Those  best  known  are  the  Blackbird,  Bluebird,  Blue- 
jay,  Crow,  Finch,  Lark,  Magpie,  Martin,  Meadow 
Lark,  Mocking  Bird,  Oriole,  Robin,  Snowbird,  Spar¬ 
row,  Swallow,  and  many  others.  Classified  as  Scratch- 
ers ,  the  Grouse,  Partridge,  Prairie  Chicken,  Ptarmi- 
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gan,  Quail;  as  Swimmers,  Ducks;  as  Waders ,  Crane, 
Flamingo,  Heron,  Killdeer. 

These  birds  play  a  wonderful  part  in  industrial 
life.  For  the  insects  upon  which  birds  feed  so  vora¬ 
ciously  are  in  many  instances  the  very  worst  plant  ene¬ 
mies — the  enemies  which  each  year  result  in  a  loss  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  farmers. 


THE  FOREST  OF  COLORADO. 


The  forest  of  Colorado  is  a  picturesque  remnant 
— a  melancholy  ruin  of  former  grandeur.  In  Colo¬ 
rado  the  pioneers  found  about  36,000  square  miles  of 
forest.  This  amount  would  put  a  mile-wide  forest 
belt  round  the  world.  Of  this  forest,  the  main  belt 
has  been  burned,  and  much  of  the  remaining  overlap 
of  the  belt  has  been  used.  Perhaps  about  one-seventh 
of  the  original  remains.  But  this  remainder  is  not 
all  good  forest.  Much  of  it  was  too  scattered  to  burn, 
or  too  scrubby  for  lumber.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
regrowth  on  the  burned  woodland  is  of  species  and 
quality  inferior  to  the  original  forest.  Much  aspen 
is  growing  where  spruce  grew  and  should  grow. 
Probably  one-fifth  of  the  burned  area  has  a  close 
regrowth;  some  of  the  charcoal  area  has  a  straggling 
number  of  young  trees,  but  upon  one-third  of  Colo¬ 
rado’s  woodland  there  is  no  growth  worth  considering. 

Much  of  the  treeless  land  could  be  reforested  and 
is  being  done  in  the  vicinity  of  Pike’s  Peak.  The  soil 
of  Colorado  generously  responds  to  all  seed  sowers. 
In  many  places  in  the  state  may  be  seen  thousands 
of  young  trees  growing  upon  the  strip  over  which  a 
snowslide  went,  also  old  road  beds,  where  the  seed  have 
been  buried  in  the  soft  ground  and  packed  down. 
The  tiny,  scolding  and  active  Douglass  squirrel  is  a 
most  valuable  little  forester.  Each  year  a  surprising 
number  of  trees  grow  from  the  cones  planted  by  this 
little  gray  squirrel. 

Fires  have  made  the  Rocky  Mountains  still  more 
rocky.  Much  tree  seed  scattered  by  Nature  falls  on 
stony  ground.  In  many  places  fires  burned  everything 
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to  the  solid  rock.  In  other  places  the  partial  havoc  of 
the  fire  was  completed  by  wind  or  water. 

Fires  and  accompanying  evils  have  literally 
skinned  off  acres  of  soil.  Much  of  the  Rockies  is  a 
hard  granite  which  disintegrates  slowly,  and  Nature 
has  a  tedious  task  of  preparing  soil.  Fires  not  only 
mean  a  loss  of  forest,  but  also  a  *loss  of  food  upon 
which  a  new  forest  might  be  fed. 

The  stately,  strong  and  beautiful  cedars  of  Leba¬ 
non,  a  favorite  with  poets  and  painters,  and  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  grew  upon  the  moraine 
of  a  glacier,  and  the  greater  portion  of  Colorado’s 
heavy  forest  is  growing  either  upon  moraines,  or  on 
soil  beds  formed  during  the  last  glacial  epoch.  Most 
of  the  glacier  lakes  were  long  filled  with  debris,  and 
many  of  these  old  lake  basins  now  form  those  beauti¬ 
ful  flower  meadows  or  the  grassy  vistas  which  are  so 
delightfully  embowered  in  Colorado’s  alpine  forest. 

The  principal  woodland  zone  lies  between  7,000 
and  11,000  feet  altitude.  Aspen  is  the  only  species 
everywhere  found  over  the  tree  zone,  but  only  in  a 
few  districts  does  it  rise  to  the  stature  of  a  tree  or 
mass  its  big  trees  into  a  forest. 

Local  conditions  here  and  there  force  timberline 
up  and  down  the  slope  a  little,  but  for  the  most  part 
it  is  below  11,500  feet. 

At  timberline,  range  pine,  arctic  willow  and 
spruce  are  found  in  stunted  growths.  Engelmann 
spruce  has  almost  complete  possession  from  just 
below  timberline  down  to  the  10,000-foot  level,  where 
white  and  range  pine  and  alpine  fir  begin  to  inter¬ 
mingle.  Descending  a  little  lower  balsam  fir  and  red 
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spruce  are  found,  and  just  below  9,000  the  upper 
ranks  of  the  yellow  pine.  At  8,500  the  silver  spruce 
flourishes  along  the  streams,  while  below  8,000  to  the 
lower  margin  of  the  forest  belt  is  the  district  on  which 
black  pine,  pinon  and  cedar  are  found.  The  pinon, 
both  in  size  and  in  scattered  growth,  reminds  one  of 
an  orchard  tree.  It  makes  excellent  fuel  and  bears 
nuts.  There  is  an  extensive  forest  of  cedar  and  pinon 
on  Mesa  Verde,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
state.  But  this  forest  gives  the  ground  very  little 
shelter,  the  cedars  being  squatty  and  selfish,  holding 
each  other  at  bay  with  long  arms. 

Silver  spruce  and  balsam  fir  can  be  but  little  used 
for  lumber,  but  they  are  Colorado’s  most  beautiful 
trees.  Both  court  the  mountain  brooks  of  the  middle 
forest  district,  and  are  the  evergreen  poems  of  the 
wild.  The  balsam  fir  is  precisely  artistic,  is  a  slender 
pyramid  of  fern-like  limbs,  delightful  in  beauty  and 
rich  in  aroma. 

The  silver  spruce  is  truly  Colorado’s  most  hand¬ 
some  tree.  Her  beauty  of  form,  her  fluffy  silver- 
tipped  robe,  her  garlands  of  rich  brown  cones,  make 
her  the  queen  of  Colorado’s  wild  gardens. 


NATIVE  TREES  OF  COLORADO. 


Colorado  boasts  of  fifty-five  species  of  trees,  rep¬ 
resenting  twenty  different  genera,  in  addition  to  a 
multitude  of  smaller  tree-like  shrubs  and  woody  plants. 
Of  this  number,  thirteen  varieties  are  evergreens,  six 
are  cottonwoods,  four  are  oaks,  two  are  hackberrys, 
six  are  willow  trees  (in  addition  to  about  twenty-two 
varieties  of  willows  which  do  not  attain  the  dignity  of 
a  tree),  two  are  birch,  eight  are  hawthorns,  three  are 
plums,  three  are  maples  and  box  elders,  and  there  is 
one  each  of  buckthorn,  sumac,  ash,  alder,  mountain 
mahogany,  locust  and  June  berry. 

Practically  the  first  trees  to  be  encountered  after 
leaving  the  plains  are  the  rock  or  yellow  pines,  the 
cedars  and  the  pinon  or  nut  pines.  These  trees  grow 
on  ridges,  hillsides  or  other  dry  locations,  while  in 
the  well-watered  canyons  nearby  will  be  found  an 
abundant  growth  of  narrow-leaf  cottonwood,  haw¬ 
thorn,  wild  plums,  cherries,  willows  of  many  species, 
and  the  picturesque  Douglas  spruce,  the  beloved 
Christmas  tree  of  many  a  Colorado  home. 

Ascending  a  little  higher  into  the  lower  moun¬ 
tains,  we  come  to  beautiful  groves  of  silver-barked 
quaking  aspens,  while  along  the  streams  we  find  the 
splendid  blue  spruce,  Colorado’s  state  tree.  These 
thrive  best  in  moist  locations,  while  round  about  them 
in  the  dryer  sections  will  be  found  splendid  forests  of 
the  majestic  lodgepole  pine,  so-called  because  of  its 
remarkably  straight,  slender  trunk. 

The  next  step  takes  us  almost  to  timberline,  and 
here  we  find,  on  the  dry  slopes,  more  splendid  forest 
of  lodgepole  pine,  and  also  the  characteristic  white 
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or  limber  pine.  In  the  moist  ravines  and  on  the  north 
hillsides  are  found  the  finest  of  evergreens,  the  Engle- 
mann  spruce,  and  the  two  species  of  fir. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  this  brief  outline 
that  the  various  trees  are  entirely  restricted  to  the 
locations  mentioned,  for  there  are  many  trees  which 
have  a  wide  vertical  range.  For  instance,  the  Engle- 
mann  spruce  may  be  found  as  low  as  7,500  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  as  high  as  12,500  feet,  while  on  the  other 
hand  rock  pine,  which  thrive  best  in  the  foothills  as 
low  as  5,000  feet,  may  occasionally  be  found  as  high 
as  10,000  feet.  However,  the  above  outlines,  in  a  rather 
general  manner,  are  the  locations  where  the  different 
trees  may  be  found  in  their  greatest  abundance. 

The  most  intensely  interesting  trees  in  the  state 
are  found  just  at  timberline,  where  the  long,  intensely 
cold  winters,  the  short,  cool  summers,  the  prevailing 
high  winds  and  rare  atmosphere  combine  to  offer 
highly  unfavorable  conditions  for  tree  growth.  Here 
in  this  desolate,  wind-swept  region  the  trees — Engle- 
mann  spruce,  limber  pine  and  occasionally  firs — grow 
in  the  most  fantastic  and  grotesque  shapes.  Some  will 
have  no  branches  on  the  side  nearest  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  winds;  others  will  be  distorted  almost 
out  of  resemblance  of  a  tree.  Many  are  terribly 
stunted,  while  occasionally  one  is  seen  growing  almost 
prostrate  along  the  ground.  These  forests  of  gnarled, 
misshapen  trees  form  a  wonderful  weird  picture  and 
are  a  source  of  never-ending  interest  and  fascination 
to  the  nature  lover. 

Colorado  Springs  now  has  an  artificial  forest  area 
of  6,000  acres,  comprising  about  6,000,000  trees. 
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Started  in  1903  with  reconnaissance  parties,  ex¬ 
perimental  planting  and  similar  activities,  tree  plant¬ 
ing  began  in  earnest  in  1910,  and  since  that  time 
6,000,000  trees  have  been  planted  by  500  men,  each 
root  being  set  in  by  hand,  the  species  including  yellow 
pine,  Douglas  and  Englemann  firs  and  limber  pine. 
A  gigantic  project,  achieved  only  through  years  of 
hard  work  and  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles,  Colorado 
Springs  is  the  richer  today  by  a  vast  artificial  water¬ 
shed  area,  in  years  to  come  to  be  turned  into  a  great 
forest  of  fir  and  pine  trees. 


NATIONAL  FOREST. 


The  Act  of  Congress  under  which  the  national 
forests  of  the  country  were  created  was  passed  March 
3,  1891.  The  following  provision,  Section  24  of  the 
Act,  shows  how  and  for  what  purpose  the  forests  were 
created : 

“The  President  of  the  United  States  may  from 
time  to  time  set  apart  and  reserve  in  any  state  or  terri¬ 
tory  having  public  land  bearing  forests,  any  part  of 
the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with  timber 
or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not, 
as  public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by 
public  proclamation,  declare  the  establishment  of  such 
reservations  and  the  limits  thereof.” 

The  first  national  forest  was  created  by  President 
Harrison  in  1891,  under  the  name  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park  Timberland  Reserve.  Originally  all  forests 
established  under  this  Act  were  known  as  forest  re¬ 
serves,  but  in  1907  Congress  changed  the  official  desig¬ 
nation  to  “national  forests.” 

There  are  at  present  149  national  forests  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  fifteen  lie  wholly  and  two 
partly  within  the  State  of  Colorado.  The  total  area 
within  these  forests  and  within  the  borders  of  the  state 
is  14,748,143  acres.  A  considerable  amount  of  land 
within  the  forest  boundaries  has  passed  into  private 
ownership,  or  has  been  otherwise  withdrawn  from  the 
forest  area  under  the  provisions  of  the  various  Acts 
of  Congress  relating  to  the  national  forest,  leaving  a 
total  net  national  forest  area  for  the  state  of  13,290,- 
354  acres. 
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National  forests  have  for  their  objects  to  insure 
a  perpetual .  supply  of  timber,  to  preserve  the  forest 
cover  which  regulates  the  flow  of  streams,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  use  of  all  resources  which  the  forests  con¬ 
tain,  in  the  ways  which  will  make  them  of  largest 
service.  Largest  service  means  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  during  the  longest  period  of  time. 

These  forests  lie  almost  exclusively  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  districts  of  the  central  and  western  parts  of 
the  state.  Their  boundaries  are  very  irregular,  and 
most  of  them  lie  in  two  or  more  counties,  while  some 
of  them  are  made  up  of  two  or  more  separated  tracts. 
The  location  of  the  various  forests  wholly  or  partly 
in  the  state,  by  counties,  is  as  follows : 

Arapahoe  Forest:  Grand  and  Jackson  Counties. 

Battlement  Forest:  Delta,  Garfield,  Gunnison, 
Mesa  and  Pitkin  Counties. 

Cochetopa  Forest:  Chaffee,  Gunnison,  Hinsdale 
and  Saguache  Counties. 

Colorado  Forest:  Boulder,  Gilpin,  Jackson,  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  Larimer  Counties. 

Gunnison  Forest:  Delta,  Gunnison  and  Montrose 
Counties. 

Holy  Cross  Forest:  Eagle,  Garfield,  Gunnison 
and  Pitkin  Counties. 

La  Sal  Forest:  Mesa  and  Montrose  Counties. 

Leadville  Forest:  Chaffee,  Lake,  Park  and  Sum¬ 
mit  Counties. 

Montezuma  Forest:  Dolores,  La  Plata,  Monte¬ 
zuma  and  San  Miguel  Counties. 

Pike  Forest:  Clear  Creek,  Douglas,  El  Paso, 
Teller  and  Jefferson  Counties. 
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Rio  Grande  Forest:  Conejos,  Hinsdale,  La  Plata, 
Mineral,  Rio  Grande,  Saguache  and  San  Juan  Coun¬ 
ties. 

Routt  Forest:  Grand,  Jackson,  Moffat  and  Routt 
Counties. 

San  Isabel  Forest:  Alamosa,  Chaffee,  Custer, 
Fremont,  Huerfano,  Las  Animas,  Pueblo  and  Sa¬ 
guache  Counties. 

San  Juan  Forest :  Archuleta,  Hinsdale,  La  Plata, 
Mineral,  Rio  Grande  and  San  Juan  Counties. 

Uncompahgre  Forest :  Gunnison,  Hinsdale,  Mesa, 
Montrose,  Ouray,  San  Juan  and  San  Miguel  Counties. 

White  River  Forest :  Eagle,  Garfield,  Moffat,  Rio 
Blanco  and  Routt  Counties. 

The  national  forests  are  administered  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  through  an 
official  created  by  Act  of  Congress  and  known  as  the 
national  forester.  The  secretary  of  agriculture  is 
authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  to  issue  from  time  to 
time  regulations  governing  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
national  forest  lands  and  the  use  of  timber  and  other 
national  forest  resources. 


NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS. 

Kocky  Mountain  National  Park. 

There  are  two  national  parks  and  two  national 
monuments  in  Colorado.  Kocky  Mountain  National 
Park,  with  an  approximate  area  of  253,440  acres,  lies 
in  Larimer,  Boulder  and  Grand  Counties,  and  includes 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  portions  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains.  It  is  one  of  the  newest  of  the  national 
parks,  haying  been  created  by  an  Act  of  Congress, 
approved  January  26,  1915.  Its  highest  point  is  Long’s 
Peak,  14,255  feet,  and  there  are  within  its  boundaries 
thirteen  other  mountain  peaks  more  than  13,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  It  is  the  most  accessible  of  the  large 
western  parks,  and  this  fact,  together  with  its  wide 
range  of  picturesque  mountain  scenery  and  its  de¬ 
lightful  climate,  has  made  it  the  most  popular  of  the 
nation’s  great  public  playgrounds. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park  is  located  in  Monte¬ 
zuma  County,  and  is  especially  noted  for  the  ruins  of 
homes  and  villages  of  the  ancient  Cliff  Dwellers,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  the  continent.  Travel  to  this  park  has  in¬ 
creased  very  materially  in  the  past  few  years,  as  the 
result  of  the  construction  of  good  highways  leading 
to  it.  It  was  established  by  an  Act  of  Congress  June 
29,  1906.  Its  area  is  48,966  acres. 

The  Colorado  National  Monument. 

The  Colorado  National  Monument  in  Mesa 
County,  near  Grand  Junction,  was  established  by 
presidential  proclamation  on  May  24,  1911.  Its  area 
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is  13,883  acres.  The  site  is  in  a  picturesque  canyon 
which  has  long  been  a  popular  scenic  feature  of  that 
part  of  Colorado.  The  formation  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  at  Colorado  Springs,  but 
it  is  generally  conceded  to  be  much  more  picturesque. 
There  are  many  caverns  in  the  monument,  several  of 
which  have  not  been  explored. 

Wheeler  National  Monument. 

The  Wheeler  National  Monument,  located  in  Min¬ 
eral  County,  northeast  of  Creede,  was  established  by 
presidential  proclamation  on  December  7,  1908.  Its 
area  is  approximately  300  acres.  It  is  especially  noted 
for  its  weird  and  very  picturesque  rock  formation, 
unlike  anything  found  elsewhere  in  Colorado.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  of  access  at  present  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  approaches  from  the  main  highway 
by  way  of  Creede  and  Wagon  Wheel  Gap  have  never 
been  put  in  first-class  condition. 


STATE  LANDS. 


Colorado  includes  66,332,800  acres  of  land.  This 
land  is  divided  into  townships  six  miles  square,  and 
these  townships  are  divided  into  thirty-six  sections 
one  mile  square,  containing  640  acres  each. 

The  Enabling  Act,  which  was  enacted  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  enable  the  people  of  Colorado  to 
form  a  constitution  and  state  government,  and  for  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  provides :  that 
sections  numbered  16  and  36  in  every  township  within 
the  State  of  Colorado,  excepting  where  such  sections 
had  been  sold  or  were  found  upon  official  survey  to  lie 
within  the  exterior  boundary  of  governmental  reserva¬ 
tions,  were  granted  to  the  State  of  Colorado  for  the 
support  of  public  schools. 

In  case  where  sections  16  and  36  had  been  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  any  Act  of  Congress,  the 
right  was  given  the  state  to  select  other  lands  in  lieu 
thereof.  Something  over  800,000  acres  in  sections  16 
and  36  in  different  parts  of  the  state  had  previously 
been  settled.  This  previous  settlement  consisted  of 
mineral  restrictions,  private  land  claims  or  Indian  and 
military  reservations. 

The  state  has  exercised  its  right  of  selection  to 
complete  the  amount  of  land  included  in  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  gift,  and  many  of  the  most  valuable  school 
lands  possessed  by  the  state  have  been  acquired 
through  this  right  of  selection  of  indemnity  lands. 

The  counties  containing  the  greatest  area  of  school 
lands  are  Routt,  Saguache,  Larimer,  Weld,  Lincoln, 
Kiowa,  Las  Animas,  Washington,  Yuma  and  Eagle. 
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These  counties  have  the  greatest  amount  of  school  land 
as  the  result  of  the  selection  of  indemnity  lands  in 
lieu  of  lands  granted  the  state  and  lost  for  cause. 

.  The  county  containing  the  smallest  amount  of 
school  land  is  Gilpin,  having  only  2,800  acres.  Delta, 
Garfield,  Mesa  and  Montrose  counties  have  been 
formed  from  the  Indian  reservations,  therefore  have 
no  school  lands.  The  law  relating  to  the  funds  de¬ 
rived  from  the  leasing  of  school  lands  or  the  sale 
thereof,  is  as  follows : 

“All  purchase  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of 
land,  shall  be  paid  by  the  state  board  to  the  treasurer, 
who  shall  receipt  for  the  same,  and  the  same  shall  be* 
by  him  credited  to  the  permanent  fund  to  which  the 
land  sold  belonged.  All  interest  on  purchase  money, 
and  all  rents  received  from  lands  leased,  shall  be  paid 
by  the  state  board  to  the  state  treasurer,  and  by  him 
credited  to  the  income  fund  to  which  the  land  be¬ 
longed.” 

As  you  will  readily  see,  there  are  two  classes  of 
funds  created  by  state  school  lands.  One  is  called 
the  permanent  fund.  When  the  general  government 
granted  sections  16  and  36  in  every  township  to  Colo¬ 
rado  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools,  stipulated, 
and  Colorado  agreed,  that  the  money  received  from 
the  sale  of  such  sections  should  forever  remain  intact, 
and  that  only  the  interest  earned  by  such  fund  should 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  grant.  This  is  called 
the  permanent  fund. 

The  second  fund  is  called  the  income  fund,  and 
consists  of  interest  earned  by  the  permanent  fund  and 
rentals  from  leased  lands,  etc. 
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The  income  fund  is  apportioned  by  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  the  various 
counties  throughout  the  state  in  proportion  to  the 
school  population  as  determined  by  the  school  census. 

Thus  we  have  a  direct  use  of  this  fund  from  year 
to  year  for  the  benefit  of  our  public  schools. 


THE  GEOLOGY  OF  COLORADO. 


Geology,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  structure 
of  the  earth,  of  its  history,  rocks,  minerals,  rivers, 
valleys,  mountains,  climates,  life,  and  the  causes  by 
which  all  these  changes  have  been  produced,  is  one  of 
vital  interest. 

And  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  Colorado 
presents  within  its  area  of  mountain  ranges  and  dif¬ 
ferent  formations  the  most  fascinating  and  varied 
study. 

The  ranges  of  Colorado  are  said  to  be  as  old  as 
the  Silurian  period,  and  even  thought  to  reach  back 
to  the  Azoic  era.  They  were  not  as  high  nor  as  broad 
as  they  are  now,  their  elevation  being  gradual.  But 
as  early  as  the  Silurian  age,  the  mountains  consisted 
of  separate  chains,  and  were  long,  rocky  islands,  and 
inland  seas  marked  the  spots  where  the  great  parks 
are  now.  The  ocean  swept  over  what  is  now  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  passing  up  to  the  head  of  the  San 
Luis  Valley,  which  was  much  wider  then  than  it  is 
now,  washing  both  the  eastern  and  western  slopes  and 
probably  touched  some  of  the  inland  seas  between  the 
two  ranges. 

On  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  earth’s  crust, 
evaporation  of  the  ocean,  which  was  on  every  side, 
took  place  rapidly,  and  the  rains  must  have  been  con¬ 
stant  and  violent. 

The  conglomerates  in  the  Middle  Park  and  San 
Luis  Valley,  attributed  to  the  Silurian  age,  consist 
of  large  pebbles  and  bowlders,  principally  of  granite, 
gneiss  and  quartz. 
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These  stones  are  only  fragments  of  those  swept 
down  by  torrents  of  water  from  the  old  mountain 
chains  into  the  ocean. 

The  tearing  down  and  the  upheaval  must  have 
gone  on  for  many  millions  of  years,  but  the  earth  was 
treated  with  less  violence  during  the  Devonian  age, 
for  smaller  pebbles  are  found  in  the  conglomerates, 
while  the  limestones  and  shales  indicate  seas  that 
were  peaceful  in  motion  and  quiet  in  action. 

The  mountains  were  steadily  growing  broader, 
the  great  parks  were  being  lifted  up  to  the  sunlight, 
the  water  drained  off  and  swamps  were  exposed  where 
the  deep  seas  had  been. 

Then  the  Carboniferous  age  followed,  and  an 
abundant  vegetation  sprung  up.  Plants  of  all  kinds 
grew  rank  and  luxuriant,  covering  practically  the 
whole  world,  because  of  the  same  sort  of  moist,  warm 
air  on  which  to  thrive.  There  was  great  forest  of 
immense  trees,  mosses  with  stems  as  thick  as  your 
body,  with  branches  fifty  feet  high,  and  ferns  that 
grew  into  great,  soft-bodied  trees  which  would  fill  a 
good-sized  room. 

These  giant  plants  would  die  and  decay  and  fall 
into  the  hollow  places  created  by  the  folding,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  earth’s  crust:  Water  would  rush 
in  and  fill  these  depressions,  carrying  much  sand  and 
clay  upon  the  dead  and  dying  vegetable  matter.  This 
dampness  and  immense  weight  hastened  greatly  the 
natural  decay  of  the  woody  plants.  When  wood 
decays,  a  substance  in  it  called  carbon  mixes  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  but  the  water  and  earth  covering 
over  the  decaying  plants  kept  in  much  of  the  carbon, 
and  thus  formed  great  beds  of  coal.  Some  of  the 
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layers,  or  strata,  are  fifty  or  sixty  feet  thick,  while 
others  are  sometimes  less  than  an  inch.  On  top  of 
each  layer  is  a  stratum  of  sandstone  or  dark-gray  shale, 
which  was  made  by  the  sand  and  mud  washed  in  by 
the  water  when  the  plants  were  on  top  of  the  earth. 
These  shaly  rocks  split  easily,  and  in  them  has  been 
found  many  interesting  fossil  impressions  of  the  ferns 
which  later  turned  into  coal.  During  the  Tertiary 
period,  where  now  stands  Denver,  Golden,  Pueblo  and 
Trinidad,  a  large  swamp  existed,  extending  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles,  north  into  British  Columbia  and  south 
into  New  Mexico.  In  this  swamp  a  rank  vegetation 
flourished  for  a  long  period. 

After  the  coal  deposits,  lakes  of  fresh  or  brackish 
water  covered  most  of  the  western  and  central  parts 
of  Colorado,  as  well  as  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  range.  At  this  time,  the  higher  grounds  were 
covered  with  palms  and  trees  indigenous  to  a  tropical 
country,  many  of  them  resinous  and  of  a  strange 
aspect,  while  some  were  of  more  modern  appearance, 
especially  those  of  the  mountains. 

After  the  coal  seams  were  formed  in  the  earth 
the  wrinkling  and  folding  of  the  earth’s  crust  brought 
some  of  them  to  the  surface.  The  largest  coal  fields 
in  Colorado  that  have  been  mined  are  in  the  vicinities 
of  Trinidad  and  Golden. 

Coke,  a  by-product  of  coal,  has  been  found  in 
large  quantities.  There  is  a  mountain  of  natural  coke 
— burned  by  volcanic  fires — at  Bayfield,  on  the  Los 
Pinos  River. 

Natural  wood,  petrified  by  silica,  is  found  in  large 
quantities  in  South  Park,  and  at  the  bases  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  A  buried  forest  of  agatized  and  silicified  wood 
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was  found  some  years  ago  in  Elbert  County,  having 
trees  of  many  sizes,  buried  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
underground.  Agatized  logs  having  a  diameter  of 
several  feet  were  unearthed  by  railroad  laborers. 
When  these  trees  died,  the  streams  brought  down  sand 
and  gravel  and  covered  them  many  feet  deep.  Buried 
there  in  the  darkness,  the  wonderful  change  took 
place.  Bit  by  bit  the  particles  of  wood  disappeared, 
and  their  places  were  taken  by  particles  of  mineral 
matter  held  in  the  water.  Centuries  passed  while  this 
work  was  going  on. 

During  the  Cretaceous  period  the  ocean  waves 
swept  up  and  down  both  sides  of  the  mountains.  The 
ranges  were  evidently  much  narrower  than  they  are 
now,  for  rocks  formed  at  the  sea  bottom  during  this 
period  can  be  found  on  the  tops  of  mountains  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  Inland 
seas  once  again  swept  over  the  surface  of  the  great 
parks,  for  the  elevation  of  the  higher  mountains  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  by  steady  uplift;  they  appear 
to  have  been  followed  by  subsidences  many  times  re¬ 
peated,  before  the  ranges  settled  into  permanence. 
The  Middle  Park  probably  communicated  with  the 
western  ocean  through  Gore  Pass,  then  a  strait. 
Three-fourths  of  Colorado  wTas  covered  by  waves  of 
ocean,  in  which  abounded  fishes  and  shells  of  many 
species;  the  remains  of  which  have  been  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  stretching  southward  from 
Colorado  Springs  to  the  Spanish  Peaks.  Near 
Sangre  de  Christo  Pass,  thin  beds  of  limy  sandstone 
alternate  with  the  limestones  and  contain  immense 
numbers  of  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes. 
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The  quiet  of  the  Cretaceous  period  must  have 
lasted  for  ages.  Then  there  came  a  change.  Once 
more  the  mountains  were  elevated,  carrying  with 
them  the  beds  made  at  the  sea  bottom  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  age.  Earthquakes  rent  the  mountains  in 
twain,  and  volcanoes  poured  out  molten  streams  of 
fire.  A  greater  part  of  Middle  Park  was  a  sea  of  fire. 
During  this  time  were  formed  the  traps  whose  frown¬ 
ing  battlements  are  visible  near  Hot  Sulphur  Springs, 
and  that  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  park. 

Previous  to  this,  but  during  the  same  period,  west 
of  the  western  range  successive  beds  of  lava  were 
poured  out  over  a  large  area,  some  under  water,  until 
their  aggregate  thickness  amounted  to  thousands  of 
feet.  Largely  swept  off  by  denuding  agencies,  these 
beds  lie  exposed,  presenting  an  enormous  wall,  having 
a  height  of  at  least  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
valley  and  a  length  of  more  than  twenty  miles. 

These  beds  also  extend  westward,  forming  the 
Gore  Range.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where 
the  volcanoes  are  from  which  flowed  the  lava  that 
formed  these  immense  beds. 

Along  the  base  of  the  eastern  range  similar 
streams  were  poured  out ;  but  these  have  been  denuded 
to  a  still  greater  extent.  A  portion  of  what  must  have 
been  an  immense  bed  can  be  seen  near  Golden,  form¬ 
ing  a  small  mesa  or  tableland,  known  as  Table  Moun¬ 
tain.  The  lava  here  is  250  feet  thick. 

Connected  with  these  volcanic  disturbances  were 
numerous  hot  springs,  the  water  of  which,  containing 
silica  in  solution,  traversed  the  ground  everywhere, 
and  petrified  the  wood  that  was  buried  in  its  vicinity. 
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A  large  lake  covered  western  Colorado,  extend¬ 
ing  into  Utah,  during  the  middle  part  of  the  Tertiary 
period.  Into  it  flowed  numerous  streams,  carrying  fine 
mud,  and  at  one  time  immense  quantities  of  petroleum 
issuing  probably  from  numerous  and  powerful  springs. 
Trees,  bearing  great  resemblance  to  oak,  maple,  willow 
and  other  modern  trees,  together  with  a  large  number 
that  are  now  extinct,  covered  the  surface  of  the  land. 
Insects  filled  the  air  around  this  vast  expanse  of 
water,  while  in  it  swam  turtles  possessing  thick,  bony 
shells,  and  aquatic  pachyderms,  resembling  the  tapir 
in  appearance,  lived  in  the  rivers  that  supplied  it,  and 
fed  upon  the  plants  that  grew  along  the  banks. 

The  Glacial  or  Drift  period  followed  in  due  course 
of  time.  There  is  very  little  evidence  of  drift  action 
upon  the  plains,  but  it  is  very  apparent  in  the  gorges 
among  the  high  mountains.  At  Manitou,  at  the  foot 
of  Pike’s  Peak,  are  immense  granite  bowlders,  lying 
near  soda,  sulphur  and  iron  springs,  whose  healing 
qualities  attract  thousands  of  tourists  to  them  every 
year. 

There  are  bowlder-beds  of  large  extent  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  in  a  park  on  South  Boulder 
Creek,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  They  lie 
about  six  miles  below  the  snowy  peaks,  cut  through 
and  exposed  on  each  side  of  the  stream  which  takes 
its  name  from  them.  Glacial  striae  are  distinctly  vis¬ 
ible  on  large  rocks  found  in  the  vicinity  of  George¬ 
town.  Evidences  of  glacial  action  increase  as  one 
ascends  to  the  higher  altitudes. 

West  of  the  Middle  Park,  on  the  flat  summit  of 
the  Gore  Range,  can  be  found  rocks  planed  and  plowed 
into  deep  furrows  with  a  due  westerly  direction.  These 
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can  be  found  continuing  down  the  mountain-side  until 
they  reach  the  valley  of  the  White  River,  wherein 
are  to  be  found  numerous  terminal  moraines,  brought 
by  contributory  glaciers  proceeding  from  the  high¬ 
lands  from  both  sides,  but  principally  on  the  south. 
These  moraines  are  also  abundantly  visible  at  the 
mouths  of  the  various  small  streams  that  flow  into 
White  River,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  top  of  the  range. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  and  on  the 
mountain  slopes  in  the  Colorado  National  Forest 
glaciers  have  been  found. 

There  is  conclusive  evidence  that  during  the  Drift 
period,  that  not  only  the  high  mountains  were  covered 
with  snow,  but  that  the  valleys  were  filled  with  ice  and 
snow  which  did  not  melt,  but  kept  continually  press¬ 
ing  down  the  mountain  gorges  toward  the  plain. 

But  since  that  icy  era,  wonderful  changes  have 
taken  place.  The  climate  has  changed,  the  glaciers 
have  gone  from  the  valleys,  and  only  the  snowy  patches 
in  the  deep  ravines  on  the  high  mountains  remind  us 
of  the  immense  ice  fields  of  the  long  ago. 


LONG’S  PEAK  (ALTITUDE  14,255  FEET>  AND  CHASM  LAKE, 
2,300  FEET  BELOW,  IN  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL 
PARK. 
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Ar-chaen,  the  beginning.  Pertaining  to  the  ear¬ 
liest  period  in  geological  history.  It  includes  the 

Azoic  era ,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  life ;  and 
an 

Eozoic  era ,  including  the  earliest  forms  of  life. 

Paleozoic  Age,  pertains  to  the  older  division  of 
geological  time  during  which  life  is  known  to  have 
existed.  It  includes  the  Silurian ,  Devonian  and  Car¬ 
boniferous  eras . 

Silurian,  from  Silurnes,  a  people  who  anciently 
inhabited  a  part  of  England  and  Wales.  The  term 
used  in  geology  pertains  to  the  country  of  the  ancient 
Silures  and  was  applied  to  the  earliest  of  the  Paleo¬ 
zoic  age  and  also  to  the  strata  of  earth  formation  most 
plainly  developed  in  that  country  during  that  era. 

Devonian  era ,  pertaining  to  Devonshire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Great  Britain 
contained  plants  and  bony  portions  of  many  large  and 
remarkable  fishes  of  extinct  groups. 

Carboniferous  era ,  the  age  immediately  following 
the  Devonian ,  or  Age  of  fishes ,  and  characterized  by 
the  vegetation  which  formed  the  coal  beds.  The  Car¬ 
boniferous  formation  includes  sandstones,  shales,  lime¬ 
stones,  and  conglomerates  with  beds  of  coal. 

Mesozoic  Age,  the  age  of  reptiles. 

Cretaceous  era ,  the  time  in  which  the  chalky  for¬ 
mation  was  deposited. 

Cenozoic  Age,  the  age  of  mammals  and  of  man. 
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METAL  MINING. 


Metal  mining  operations  have  been  of  two  kinds  in 
Colorado,  the  placer  mines  and  the  lode  mines.  In  the 
first,  the  gold  lay  in  the  sands  and  gravel  along  the 
streams,  and  in  the  second  it  was  in  upright  veins  and 
crevices  which  penetrated  the  mountains  to  unknown 
depths  between  walls  of  solid  rock.  The  gold  in  the 
placer  mines  was  in  the  natural  state,  and  was  recovered 
by  merely  washing  the  sands  away.  In  the  lode  mines 
it  was  in  chemical  combination  with  other  minerals 
and  yielded  only  to  the  smelting  process.  Lode  mines 
gave  promise  of  permanency,  but  when  the  sands  were 
thoroughly  washed  over,  their  productiveness  was 
exhausted.  They  were  more  easily  worked,  requiring 
only  a  pick  and  shovel,  and  a  pan  to  wash  the  dirt 
or  a  few  boards  for  a  sluice,  and  they  were  often  very 
rich.  It  was  easy  to  get  up  a  mining  excitement,  and 
when  newT  mines  were  reported  there  was  immediately 
a  stampede  of  miners  to  the  new  diggings.  Towns 
grew  up  in  a  day,  and  if  the  fields  did  not  prove  rich 
they  were  rapidly  abandoned.  The  best  of  the  placer 
mines,  where  small  fortunes  were  sometimes  made  in 
a  week,  were  doomed  sooner  or  later  to  exhaustion  and 
abandonment. 

In  1860  most  of  the  mining  was  done  by  the 
washing  process.  Five  years  later  this  sort  of  mining 
had  practically  ceased,  or  become  a  local  feature.  Like 
the  washings  of  California,  they  were  rich  but  short¬ 
lived,  but  unlike  California,  Colorado  possessed  in 
greater  abundance  and  richness  the  sources  of  all  these 
surface  mines,  in  the  inexhaustible  lodes  that  seamed 
its  mountains  throughout  its  whole  extent.  To  work 
these  latter  mines  profitably,  capital,  system  and  science 
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were  necessary.  The  capital  was  obtainable  from  the 
very  start,  but  system  and  science  were  lacking,  and, 
in  consequence,  after  the  decline  of  placer  mining  there 
was  a  season  of  discouragement  in  the  mining  busi¬ 
ness,  and  Colorado  lost  heavily  in  population,  in  pros¬ 
perity  and  in  fame. 

Almost  every  man  who  came  to  Pike’s  Peak  in  the 
early  days  hoped  to  find  a  gold  mine  for  himself. 
Many  discovered  their  error  early  and  went  away  at 
once.  Others  clung  longer  to  the  hope  and  rushed 
from  place  to  place,  but  the  lucky  ones  were  neces¬ 
sarily  few.  The  great  majority  were  forced  to  work 
for  wages,  which,  however,  were  good,  averaging  five 
dollars  a  day,  but  that  seemed  only  a  pittance  to  men 
who  had  hoped  for  thousands,  and  it  left  them  always 
ready  to  start  out  when  the  next  rainbow  of  fortune 
appeared,  for  surely  this  time  they  would  find  the 
end  of  it  and  discover  the  fabled  pot  of  gold. 


METALS. 


No  state  except  California  has  so  wide  a  variety 
of  mineral  resources  as  Colorado.  Nearly  every  use¬ 
ful  mineral  produced  in  the  United  States  is  found  in 
the  Centennial  state,  and  most  of  them  have  been 
mined  to  some  extent.  About  250  useful  metallic  and 
nonmetallic  minerals  and  compounds  have  been  re¬ 
ported  in  the  state,  and  undoubtedly  numerous  others 
are  to  be  found. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  the  principal 
metals  found  in  Colorado  and  the  counties  in  which 
they  occur: 

Aluminum — Chaffee,  Conejos,  Custer,  El  Paso, 
Fremont,  Gunnison,  Hinsdale,  Lake,  Mineral,  Ouray, 
Rio  Grande,  Saguache. 

Antimony — Boulder,  Clear  Creek,  Dolores,  Grand, 
Gunnison,  Ouray,  Pitkin,  San  Juan,  San  Miguel, 
Teller. 

Arsenic — Gilpin,  Gunnison,  Pitkin,  San  Juan,  San 
Miguel. 

Barium — Boulder,  Mineral,  Pitkin,  San  Miguel. 

Bismuth — Boulder,  Chaffee,  Fremont,  Grand, 
Gunnison,  Jefferson,  Lake,  La  Plata,  Larimer,  Monte¬ 
zuma,  Ouray,  Park,  San  Miguel. 

C  admium — Lake. 

Cerium — Boulder,  Chaffee,  Costilla,  Douglas, 
Routt,  Washington. 

Cobalt — Gunnison. 

Copper — Archuleta,  Baca,  Boulder,  Chaffee,  Clear 
Creek,  Conejos,  Custer,  Dolores,  Eagle,  Fremont,  Gar¬ 
field,  Gilpin,  Grand,  Gunnison,  Hinsdale,  Huerfano, 
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Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lake,  La  Plata,  Larimer,  Mesa, 
Mineral,  Moffat,  Montezuma,  Montrose,  Ouray,  Park, 
Pitkin,  Rio  Grande,  Routt,  Saguache,  San  Juan,  San 
Miguel,  Summit,  Teller. 

Gold — Archuleta,  Boulder,  Chaffee,  Clear  Creek, 
Conejos,  Costilla,  Custer,  Dolores,  Douglas,  Eagle, 
Fremont,  Garfield,  Gilpin,  Grand,  Gunnison,  Hinsdale, 
Huerfano,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lake,  La  Plata,  Mineral, 
Moffat,  Montezuma,  Montrose,  Ouray,  Park,  Pitkin, 
Rio  Grande,  Routt,  Saguache,  San  Juan,  San  Miguel, 
Summit,  Teller. 

Iron — Chaffee,  Costilla,  Dolores,  Fremont,  Gunni¬ 
son,  Hinsdale,  Jefferson,  Lake,  Ouray,  Pitkin,  Routt, 
Saguache,  San  Juan,  San  Miguel,  Summit,  Teller. 

Pyrite  is  found  in  nearly  every  metal  producing 
county  in  the  state. 

Lead — Archuleta,  Boulder,  Chaffee,  Clear  Creek, 
Custer,  Dolores,  Eagle,  Fremont,  Gilpin,  Gunnison, 
Hinsdale,  Lake,  La  Plata,  Mineral,  Montezuma,  Ouray, 
Park,  Pitkin,  Routt,  Saguache,  San  Juan,  San  Miguel, 
Summit,  Teller. 

Lithium — F  remont. 

Manganese — Boulder,  Chaffee,  Custer,  Dolores, 
Eagle,  Gunnison,  Hinsdale,  Lake,  Park,  Saguache,  San 
Juan,  Summit. 

Mercury — Boulder,  La  Plata. 

Molybdenum — Boulder,  Chaffee,  Clear  Creek, 
Grand,  Gunnison,  Lake,  San  Juan,  Summit,  Teller. 

Nickel — Custer,  Fremont,  Gunnison. 

Platinum — Clear  Creek,  Chaffee,  Gunnison,  Pit¬ 
kin,  Saguache,  San  Miguel. 
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Silver — Archuleta,  Baca,  Boulder,  Chaffee,  Clear 
Creek,  Conejos,  Costilla,  Custer,  Dolores,  Douglas, 
Eagle,  Fremont,  Garfield,  Gilpin,  Grand,  Gunnison, 
Hinsdale,  Jackson,  Lake,  La  Plata,  Mineral,  Moffat, 
Montezuma,  Montrose,  Ouray,  Park,  Pitkin,  Bio 
Grande,  Koutt,  Saguache,  San  Juan,  San  Miguel,  Sum¬ 
mit,  Teller. 

Tantalum — Fremont,  Jefferson,  Teller. 

Tellurium — Boulder,  Teller. 

Tin — Garfield. 

Titanium — El  Paso,  Gunnison. 

Tungsten — Boulder,  Chaffee,  Clear  Creek,  Gilpin, 
Gunnison,  Lake,  Ouray,  San  Juan,  San  Miguel, 
Summit. 

Radium ,  Uranium ,  Vanadium — Clear  Creek,  Cus¬ 
ter,  Dolores,  Eagle,  Garfield,  Huerfano,  Jefferson,  La 
Plata,  Mesa,  Moffat,  Montrose,  Park,  Bio  Blanco,  San 
Miguel. 

Yttrium — Boulder,  Douglas,  Washington. 

Zinc — Archuleta,  Chaffee,  Clear  Creek,  Conejos, 
Dolores,  Eagle,  Fremont,  Gilpin,  Hinsdale,  Lake,  Min¬ 
eral,  Ouray,  Park,  Pitkin,  Saguache,  San  Juan,  San 
Miguel,  Summit. 

Zircon — El  Paso. 

Zinc  is  the  predominant  metal  in  many  of  the  ores 
which  carry  gold. 

Silver  is  found  very  commonly  associated  with 
both  zinc  and  gold  as  well  as  with  lead. 

Lead  is  perhaps  more  widely  distributed  than  any 
other  metal  found  in  the  state,  and  is  often  associated 
with  both  gold  and  silver. 
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Copper  is  very  widely  distributed,  but  usually 
occurs  in  comparatively  small  quantities. 

For  a  good  many  years  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  value  of  the  output  from  Colorado’s  metal  mines. 
Expert  mining  engineers  familiar  with  mining  condi¬ 
tions  and  operations  and  with  ore  supplies  in  Colorado 
are  agreed  that  the  state’s  metal  supplies  are  far  from 
exhausted,  but  the  fact  remains  that  less  gold  and 
silver  and  associated  metals  are  being  marketed  from 
our  mountains  each  year. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  Colorado’s 
metal  supplies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  state 
has  in  its  incomparable  climate  and  its  wonderful 
mountain  scenery  a  resource  which  is  returning  a 
larger  revenue  each  succeeding  year  and  which  prom¬ 
ises  more  than  to  offset  any  further  losses  that  may  be 
suffered  from  curtailment  of  metal  mining  operations. 
The  number  of  tourists  and  vacationists  from  other 
states  and  countries  that  come  to  Colorado  annually 
is  larger  now  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  each 
year  is  showing  a  substantial  increase  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Our  climate  and  scenery  are  permanent 
resources  and  the  game  of  our  hills  and  mountain  fast¬ 
nesses  and  the  fish  of  our  streams  and  lakes  are  being 
so  replenished  and  protected  that  fishing  and  hunting 
are  now  and  will  continue  to  be  among  the  state’s  great¬ 
est  attractions  for  visitors. 


NONMETALS. 


The  range  of  useful  nonmetals  found  in  Colorado 
is  almost  as  wide  as  that  of  the  metals. 

Perhaps  no  state  has  a  wider  variety  or  greater 
deposits  of  high-grade  stone  than  Colorado.  Sand¬ 
stones,  granites  and  basalts  are  perhaps  most  abundant, 
but  marbles,  lavas,  abrasives,  limestone,  slates  and 
shale  are  common.  Onyx  and  various  gem  stones  are 
found  in  several  localities. 

Sandstone,  granite  and  marble  have  been  exten¬ 
sively  quarried  for  building  purposes,  and  marble  and 
granite  have  been  produced  rather  extensively  for 
interior  decorating  and  monumental  purposes.  The 
most  extensive  marble  deposits  are  in  Gunnison  county 
near  the  town  of  Marble.  Along  the  course  of  Yule 
Creek,  in  this  neighborhood,  are  said  to  be  the  largest 
deposits  of  pure  white  marble  in  the  world.  These 
deposits  have  been  worked  extensively. 

Brick  clay  is  found  in  practically  every  county 
in  the  state  and  has  been  dug  to  some  extent  in  per¬ 
haps  two-thirds  of  the  counties.  Fire  clay,  plastic 
clay  and  kaolin  are  also  rather  widely  distributed. 
Many  varieties  of  high-grade  pottery  are  being  manu¬ 
factured  at  Golden,  chiefly  from  clays  mined  in  Jef¬ 
ferson  County,  near  that  city.  Colorado  pottery  is 
rapidly  making  for  itself  a  wide  reputation,  and  there 
are  several  known  deposits  of  good  pottery  clay  that 
have  not  yet  been  developed. 

The  accompanying  tabulation  shows  the  principal 
valuable  nonmetals  found  in  the  state,  together  with 
the  counties  where  they  have  been  reported : 
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Abrasive  Stones — Gunnison. 

Amber — Boulder. 

Asbestos — Boulder,  Chaffee,  Fremont,  Rio  Grande. 

Asphalt — Garfield,  Grand,  Jefferson,  Mesa,  Routt, 
Rio  Blanco. 

Basalt — Boulder,  Delta,  Eagle,  Garfield,  Grand, 
Huerfano,  Jefferson,  Las  Animas,  Mesa,  Rio  Blanco. 

Cement  Materials — Boulder,  Chaffee,  Fremont 
and  many  others. 

Corundum — Chaffee,  Clear  Creek. 

Coal — Adams,  Arapahoe,  Archuleta,  Boulder, 
Delta,  Dolores,  Douglas,  Elbert,  El  Paso,  Fremont, 
Garfield,  Gunnison,  Huerfano,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  La 
Plata,  Las  Animas,  Larimer,  Mesa,  Moffat,  Monte¬ 
zuma,  Montrose,  Ouray,  Park,  Pitkin,  Rio  Blanco, 
Routt,  Weld. 

Feldspar — El  Paso. 

Fire  Clay — Bent,  Boulder,  Custer,  Douglas,  El 
Paso,  Fremont,  Garfield,  Gunnison,  Huerfano,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Larimer,  Las  Animas,  Pueblo. 

Fluorspar — Boulder,  Chaffee,  Clear  Creek,  Custer, 
Dolores,  Douglas,  El  Paso,  Fremont,  Gilpin,  Jefferson, 
Lake,  Larimer,  Mineral,  Montezuma,  Montrose,  Park, 
San  Juan,  Saguache,  San  Miguel,  Teller. 

Fuller's  Earth — Chaffee,  Washington. 

Gem  Stones — Chaffee,  Clear  Creek,  Eagle,  El 
Paso,  Fremont,  Hinsdale,  Jefferson,  Lake,  Larimer, 
Moffat,  Park,  Saguache,  Teller. 

Glass  Sand — Bent,  Fremont,  Prowers,  Pueblo. 

Granite  —  Archuleta,  Boulder,  Chaffee,  Clear 
Creek,  Conejos,  Costilla,  Custer,  Delta,  Dolores,  Doug¬ 
las,  Eagle,  El  Paso,  Fremont,  Garfield,  Gunnison, 
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Jackson,  Jefferson,  La  Plata,  Larimer,  Las  Animas, 
Mineral,  Moffat,  Ouray,  Park,  Pueblo,  Rio  Blanco, 
Rio  Grande. 

Graphite— Chaffee,  Gunnison,  Las  Animas. 

Gypsum — Custer,  Delta,  Dolores,  Eagle,  El  Paso, 
Fremont,  Garfield,  Jefferson,  Larimer,  Montrose. 

Kaolin — Boulder,  El  Paso,  Fremont,  Huerfano, 
Jefferson,  La  Plata,  Pueblo,  Morgan. 

Limestone — Boulder,  Chaffee,  Douglas,  Fremont, 
Gunnison,  Jefferson,  La  Plata,  Larimer,  Las  Animas, 
Mesa,  Mineral,  Ouray,  Park,  Pueblo,  Rio  Blanco. 

Marble— Boulder,  Chaffee,  Gunnison,  Larimer, 
Pueblo. 

Mica — Clear  Creek,  Fremont,  Larimer,  Mesa. 

Oil  Shale — Garfield,  Gunnison,  Mesa,  Moffat, 
Montrose,  Rio  Blanco. 

Onyx — Gunnison. 

Petroleum — Boulder,  Delta,  Fremont,  Mesa,  Mont¬ 
rose,  Pueblo,  Rio  Blanco. 

Potash — Costilla,  Delta. 

Sandstone — Archuleta,  Boulder,  Chaffee,  Conejos, 
Costilla,  Custer,  Delta,  Dolores,  Douglas,  Eagle,  El¬ 
bert,  El  Paso,  Fremont,  Garfield,  Gunnison,  Jackson, 
La  Plata,  Larimer,  Las  Animas,  Mesa,  Mineral,  Ouray, 
Park,  Pueblo,  Rio  Blanco. 

Salts  of  Sodium — Alamosa,  Saguache. 

Slate — Gunnison. 

Sulphur — Gunnison,  Mineral. 


THE  COLORADO  FUEL  AND  IRON  COMPANY. 


Before  steel  can  be  made,  iron  must  be  made0 
Three  kinds  of  material  are  used  in  making  iron. 
They  are  iron  ore,  limestone  and  coke.  These  three 
materials  are  taken  to  the  top  of  a  large  “cooker” — 
the  blast  furnace — and  are  dumped  in  in  certain  pro¬ 
portions. 

Each  such  furnace  will  produce  about  470  tons 
of  molten  iron  every  twenty- four  hours.  When  this 
iron  is  drawn  from  the  blast  furnace  and  poured  into 
moulds  and  is  cooled  it  is  known  as  pig  iron. 

During  a  thirty-one  day  period,  each  of  the  fur¬ 
naces  will  consume  a  total  of  over  50,000  tons  of  the 
above  three  kinds  of  material,  distributed  approxi¬ 
mately  as  follows:  29,000  tons  of  iron  ores;  over 
8,000  tons  of  limestone,  and  over  16,000  tons  of  coke. 
This  means  about  1,700  tons  of  material  consumed  by 
each  furnace  every  twenty- four  hours.  As  a  rule,  not 
more  than  three  blast  furnaces  are  operated  at  any 
one  time.  Aside  from  the  iron  that  is  used  in  making 
cast  iron  pipe,  all  of  the  iron  produced  is  later  made 
into  steel  and  is  sold  in  the  form  of  mine  rails;  rails 
and  fastenings  for  building  railroads;  merchant  bars 
of  many  shapes  and  sizes ;  and  a  wide  variety  of  wire 
and  nail  products. 

Rail  Mill  Operations. 

Steel  rails  for  railroad  track  are  made  by  a 
process  of  rolling  red  hot  steel.  Beginning  with  what 
is  called  an  ingot.  This  passes  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  massive  rolls  and  gradually  it  becomes  longer 
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and  longer,  and  is  given  the  shape  of  a  steel  rail,  such 
as  the  trains  run  on. 

About  sixty  per  cent  of  the  steel  is  made  each 
year  into  such  rails  and  their  fastenings — tie  plates, 
angle  bars,  spikes,  bolts  and  nuts.  During  a  good 
day’s  run  there  is  produced  enough  new  rails  to  build 
seven  miles  of  track,  and  in  a  good  year  enough  rails 
to  build  an  entirely  new  road  from  Minnequa  Steel 
Works  across  the  United  States  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
Philadelphia  or  Baltimore. 

From  325  to  375  men  in  the  rail  mill,  are  employed 
daily,  and  the  daily  output  is  about  1,000  tons. 

The  loading  beds  shown  is  where  the  final  inspec¬ 
tion  is  given  to  all  four  sides  of  every  rail  by  expert 
inspectors  in  the  employ  of  the  railroads  before  it  is 
accepted  and  loaded  on  cars  for  shipment.  All  rails 
are  previously  carefully  inspected  by  experts  in  the 
employ.  The  traveling  public  is  thus  very  well  in¬ 
sured  against  defective  rails  and  possible  accidents 
from  that  source  as  they  journey  along. 

The  rails  are  sold  almost  entirely  to  the  railroads 
running  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  with  small  lots 
going  occasionally  to  Alaska  and  the  Orient. 

Coke  Ovens. 

Fifty-eight  big  carloads  of  coal  are  consumed 
every  twenty-four  hours  by  the  by-product  coke  ovens 
when  the  plant  is  running  normally,  and  yet,  no  smoke 
is  seen  leaving  the  stacks  of  this  department.  The 
smoke  is  all  saved  and  valuable  products  recovered 
from  it  by  the  use  of  scientific  processes. 

The  daily  production  consists  of  coke,  gas,  tar, 
benzol  and  ammonium  sulphate.  Of  the  coke  made 
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there  is  sold  from  25,000  to  30,000  tons  each  year  to 
sugar  refineries.  The  rest  is  used  in  the  blast  furnaces 
for  making  pig  iron.  About  1,700  tons  of  coke  in 
the  by-product  plant  is  produced  daily.  It  is  of  in¬ 
terest  to  note  in  passing,  that  this  method  of  coke 
making  was  first  introduced  into  America  in  1896. 
Since  then  it  has  so  rapidly  grown  in  favor  that  in 
1922  it  produced  80  per  cent  of  all  the  coke  made  in 
the  United  States. 

The  plant  produces  an  average  of  a  little  over 
one  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  or  26,000,000 
cubic  feet  within  twenty-four  hours.  All  of  this  is 
used — 40  per  cent  of  it  in  the  process  of  making  coke, 
and  the  remaining  60  per  cent  elsewhere  in  the  steel 
plant — blast  furnaces,  soaking  pits  and  re-heating  fur¬ 
naces. 

Besides  the  coke  and  gas,  each  ton  of  coal  by  this 
process  will  produce: 

40  gallons  ammonia  liquor. 

10  gallons  of  tar. 

25  pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate. 

3%  gallons  of  light  oil. 

1.9  gallons  of  benzol, 
gallon  toluol. 

%  gallon  xylol. 

14  gallon  refined  solvent  napthalene. 
y8  pound  of  napthalene. 

All  of  the  tar  is  used  for  fuel  in  making  steel  by 
the  open  hearth  process.  We  sell  the  benzol  for  motor 
fuel  to  petroleum  people,  and  market  our  ammonium 
sulphate  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Java  and  Japan,  where  it  is  used  as  fertilizer  for  grape 
fruit,  orange  and  lemon  trees  and  sugar  cane. 
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Some  Interesting  Facts  About  Coal  By-Products. 

From  ammonia  liquor  ammonia  is  made. 

Coal  tar  lends  itself  to  a  wide  variety  of  uses. 
From  it  alone  348  different  compounds  are  made,  and 
from  coal  tar  and  its  compounds  over  3,500  prepara¬ 
tions  are  made. 

Ammonium  sulphate  is  about  the  same  color  as 
the  light  river  or  seashore  sand.  It  is  an  excellent 
fertilizer  for  certain  kinds  of  soil  and  for  certain 
varieties  of  fruit  trees,  plants  or  other  farm  products. 

There  is  enough  ammonium  sulphate  in  a  vein  of 
coal  four  feet  deep  to  keep  the  land  above  it  well  fer¬ 
tilized  for  the  next  500  years,  if  properly  applied. 

Light  oil  is  orange  colored  in  appearance.  It  is 
not  a  lubricant.  We  could  not  use  it  for  lubricating 
the  sewing  machine  or  the  automobile.  It  is  too  thin 
for  such  purposes.  However,  it  is  a  mother,  or  base 
product,  from  which  benzol,  toluol,  xylol  and  other 
valuable  preparations  are  secured. 

Benzol,  somewhat  like  coal  tar,  lends  itself  to  a 
very  wide  variety  of  uses.  Among  its  possibilities  are 
motor  fuel,  with  18  to  20  per  cent  more  power  than 
gasoline;  explosives  for  gun  shells  and  cartridges, 
dyes  of  many  colors;  phenol,  or  carbolic  acid,  from 
which  we  make  French  ivory  and  phonograph  records. 
All  American-made  perfumery  is  extracted  from  ben¬ 
zol.  Our  most  expensive  perfumery  on  sale  here  is 
imported  from  China,  Germany,  Italy  and  France. 
The  rubber  industry  and  also  the  dry  cleaners  use 
large  quantities  of  benzol  annually. 

Toluol,  when  treated  one  way,  produces  dyes  of 
many  colors;  treated  another  way,  produces  a  nice, 
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sweet  and  perfectly  white  substance  called  saccharine 
— 500  times  sweeter  than  sugar;  treated  still  another 
way,  produces  tri-nitro-toluol,  or  “T.  N.  T.”,  an  ex¬ 
plosive  used  in  cannon  shells. 

Xylol,  when  treated  one  way,  produces  dyes,  soaps, 
printing  inks,  paints  and  shoe  polish.  Treated  another 
way,  produces  kummel  oil,  so  gentle  and  soothing  that 
mother  gives  it  to  the  little  baby  to  relieve  it  of  colic. 
Xylol  is  one  of  the  best  two  antiseptics  with  which  the 
world  is  familiar.  Treated  still  another  way,  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  very  highly  explosive  substance — the  kind 
used  in  preparing  depth  bombs  with  which,  during 
the  World  War,  battleships,  submarine  boats  and 
other  sea-going  vessels  were  sunk. 

From  refined  solvent  napthalene,  napthalene  is 
made,  and  this  is  used  in  making  moth  balls. 

It  seems  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
all  of  these  interesting  and  valuable  materials  are  re¬ 
covered  from  coal  smoke.  There  is  a  waste  of  over 
one  billion  dollars  every  year  in  coal  smoke  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  one  of  the  great  inexcusable 
economic  crimes  of  our  day  against  our  natural  re¬ 


sources. 


MINERAL  SPRINGS. 


Colorado  is  rich  in  mineral  waters,  some  of  them 
acknowledged  to  be  of  high  curative  qualities.  More 
than  250  mineral  springs  and  wells  in  the  state  have 
been  carefully  studied  and  their  waters  analyzed  by 
the  state  geological  survey,  and  there  are  perhaps  as 
many  more  which  have  not  been  analyzed.  The  largest 
single  group  of  mineral  springs  in  Colorado  is  found 
in  and  about  the  city  of  Steamboat  Springs,  in  Routt 
County.  Among  other  well  known  groups  of  mineral 
springs  are  those  at  Glenwood  Springs,  Idaho  Springs, 
Pagosa  Springs,  Hot  Sulphur  Springs,  Manitou  and 
Canon  City.  Many  of  these  places  are  well  known 
health  and  tourist  resorts,  some  of  them  having  large 
bathing  pools,  sanitoria,  hotels  and  other  conveniences. 
One  of  the  springs  at  Pagosa  Springs  has  an  average 
flow  of  about  TOO  gallons  per  minute,  being  one  of  the 
largest  mineral  springs  in  the  United  States.  The 
waters  of  many  of  the  Colorado  mineral  springs  are 
highly  radioactive,  comparing  favorably  with  the  most 
notable  springs  of  the  world  in  this  respect.  Tem¬ 
peratures  of  the  waters  vary  greatly,  the  highest  being 
that  of  the  Hortense  hot  spring,  near  Mt.  Princeton, 
in  Chaffee  County. 
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The  principal  industries  of  the  state  are  agricul¬ 
ture,  stock-raising  in  its  various  branches,  dairying, 
bee-keeping,  manufacturing,  mining,  quarrying,  lum¬ 
bering  and  commerce. 

Petroleum. 

Although  Colorado  has  never  ranked  high  in 
petroleum  output,  it  has  produced  crude  oil  steadily 
since  1887.  The  maximum  annual  output  was  recorded 
in  1892,  as  being  824,000  barrels.  The  total  output  of 
the  state  to  the  end  of  1920  was  approximately  12,000,- 
000  barrels.  The  most  important  producing  fields  are 
in  Fremont  County,  in  and  about  the  city  of  Florence, 
and  in  Boulder  County,  near  the  city  of  Boulder. 
There  has  been  some  production  from  Rio  Blanco 
County,  near  the  town  of  Rangely;  Garfield  County, 
near  the  Colorado-Utah  line,  and  Mesa  County,  near 
DeBeque.  Drilling  has  been  done  in  several  other 
sections,  and  favorable  showings  of  oil  have  been  found 
in  some  localities. 

Stockraising. 

Stockraising  is,  next  to  mining,  Colorado’s  oldest 
industry.  In  the  territorial  days,  when  perhaps  not 
one  person  in  one  hundred  who  knew  anything  about 
Colorado  had  any  confidence  in  its  agricultural  possi¬ 
bilities,  the  stockmen  already  were  establishing  them¬ 
selves  on  the  free  range  and  were  pasturing  thousands 
of  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  rich  native  meadows  of  the 
mountain  parks  and  the  more  favored  lowlands.  Al¬ 
most  the  entire  state  was  open  range  then,  and  cattle 
and  sheep  were  pastured  at  very  small  expense  during 
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the  summer  and  shipped  east  to  be  finished  for  the 
packers’  markets.  At  first  stockraising  was  confined 
largely  to  the  mountain  valleys  and  the  lowlands  near 
the  foothills,  but  gradually  the  herds  overran  the 
plains  of  eastern  Colorado,  where  government  land 
was  abundant  and  there  was  almost  no  farming. 

In  the  late  ’70’s  and  early  ’80’s  homesteaders  began 
to  take  up  the  free  range  and  to  restrict  somewhat  the 
activities  of  the  stockmen.  There  was  really  plenty 
of  land  for  all,  however,  and  open  range  stockraising 
continued  to  thrive  in  all  parts  of  the  state  until  far 
into  the  ’90’s.  Since  that  time  the  settlement  of  the 
farming  lands  has  been  very  rapid,  and  at  the  present 
time  open  range  pasture  is  confined  largely  to  the 
national  forests  and  to  government  land  in  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  the  state.  Range  regulations  within 
the  national  forest  are  strict  and  are  carefully  en¬ 
forced,  while  the  remaining  homestead  land  is  being 
filed  upon  so  rapidly  under  the  grazing  homestead  act 
that  free  government  range  will  become  obsolete  in 
Colorado  within  a  very  few  years. 

But  the  passing  of  the  range  has  proved  a  blessing 
to  the  stockraising  industry  in  this  state.  While  it 
has  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  stock  cattle  mar¬ 
keted,  it  has  made  Colorado  one  of  the  leading  states 
in  the  production  of  high-grade  fat  cattle,  hogs  and 
lambs.  The  production  of  feeder  stock  has  given  place 
largely  to  a  more  intensive  industry,  that  of  producing 
finished  animals  of  the  best  grades,  ready  for  selling 
to  the  packers  at  the  highest  market  price.  There  has 
also  been  a  very  substantial  development  of  the  dairy¬ 
ing  industry  in  the  past  two  decades. 
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Agriculture. 

The  abundance  of  game  demonstrated  to  the 
pioneers  crossing  the  continent  in  ’49  and  to  those 
coming  later  to  win  their  fortune  in  the  Pike’s  Peak 
region  that  the  country  now  comprised  in  Colorado 
offered  opportunities  for  growing  livestock;  but  none 
of  these  saw  any  other  agricultural  possibilities.  Not 
until  1859,  when  David  K.  Wall  demonstrated  the 
possiblities  of  growing  crops  on  a  two  acre  tract  near 
Golden,  which  he  irrigated  from  a  small  ditch  taken 
direct  from  a  small  tributary  of  Clear  Creek,  would 
anyone  believe  that  this  part  of  the  great  American 
desert  could  ever  be  made  to  grow  food  for  man. 

The  returns  on  these  two  acres  were  so  good  that 
Mr.  Wall  increased  his  acreage  to  eight  the  following 
year,  and  the  story  of  his  success  spread  rapidly. 
Development,  however,  was  very  slow,  until  1870,  when 
the  Greeley  colony  was  established  in  the  Cache  la 
Poudre  Valley. 

The  half  century  since  the  founding  of  the  Greeley 
colony  has  seen  a  wonderful  development  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Farming  under  irrigation  was  a  new  art  which 
had  to  be  developed  step  by  step.  New  crops  had  to 
be  tried  out;  methods  of  handling  the  soil  had  to  be 
learned  by  trial.  Extension  of  irrigation  systems 
called  for  the  best  engineering  talent  and  years  of 
construction.  The  management  of  canals  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  storage  increased  in  complexity  and  in 
efficiency  year  by  year.  Irrigation  law  had  to  expand 
to  meet  the  changing  conditions. 

The  kinds  of  crops  grown  increased  rapidly.  Al¬ 
falfa  early  came  to  hold  the  master  place  in  the  state’s 
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system  of  agriculture.  In  spite  of  doubt  regarding 
fruit  growing,  the  early  trial  orchards  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Cache  la  Poudre,  the  Big  Thompson,  and  Clear 
Creek  demonstrated  that  fruit  of  superior  quality 
could  be  grown.  Greeley,  twelve  years  after  its  found¬ 
ing,  had  established  a  nation-wide  reputation  for 
quality  potatoes. 

In  the  decade  of  the  eighties,  the  reputation  of 
the  Rocky  Ford  cantaloupe  was  established,  and  the 
possibilities  of  fruit  growing  demonstrated  in  the  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Arkansas,  the  Uncompahgre  and  the  Colo¬ 
rado. 

Sugar  Beets. 

Colorado  produces  about  one-third  of  the  total 
beet  sugar  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Sugar,  a  chemical  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  takes  no  fertility  out  of  the  soil.  The  val¬ 
uable  fertilizing  elements  used  by  the  sugar  beet  plant 
are  returned  to  the  soil  through  the  feeding  of  the  beet 
tops  and  beet  pulp  to  livestock.  Sugar,  therefore,  is 
merely  air  and  water,  the  remaining  elements  in  the 
plant  being  reconsigned  to  the  soil. 

An  average  year’s  beet  sugar  production  (1922) 
in  Colorado  is  worth  approximately  $35,000,000.  The 
farmers  who  grew  the  beets  received  more  than  $13,- 
000,000,  exclusive  of  the  beet  tops  which  they  retained 
at  harvest  time.  The  feeding  value  of  these  tops  is 
estimated  at  $5  per  acre. 

Eighteen  Factories. 

From  one  factory  in  Grand  Junction  in  1899,  the 
beet  sugar  industry  of  Colorado  has  grown  to  eighteen 
factories  in  1923.  Northern  and  northeastern  Colo- 
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rado,  the  Arkansas  River  Valley  and  the  western  slope 
around  Delta  and  Grand  Junction  are  the  principal 
sugar  beet  growing  districts.  The  crop  is  only  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the  irrigated  sections 
of  the  state. 

By-products  from  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar 
are  also  enormous  and  of  great  value  to  the  farmer. 
Molasses  and  wet  and  dry  pulp,  used  in  feeding  live¬ 
stock,  are  the  principal  by-products  at  the  present  time. 
Alcohol,  yeast,  potash  and  an  edible  syrup  are  also 
possibilities  of  the  industry  in  the  state. 

Leading  State  Industry. 

As  a  patron  of  other  Colorado  industries  and  re¬ 
sources,  the  beet  sugar  industry  is  important.  More 
than  100,000  tons  of  Colorado  limerock,  220,000  tons 
of  coal,  mostly  mined  in  the  state,  and  10,000  tons  of 
Colorado  coke  are  consumed  annually  in  this,  Colo¬ 
rado’s  leading  manufacturing  industry. 

An  example  of  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  is 
furnished  by  the  Longmont  factory.  During  the  fall 
and  winter  sugar  making  “campaign”  it  employs  more 
than  800  men  and  women,  and  produces  more  than 
7,000  hundredweight  bags  of  sugar  every  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  growth  of  the  Colorado  beet  sugar  industry 
followed  the  enactment  of  a  favorable  protective  tariff 
law,  after  the  Spanish- American  war. 


COLORADO’S  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 


Colorado’s  public  school  system  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  best  state  public  school  systems  in  the 
country.  It  is  being  enlarged  and  expanded  rather 
rapidly  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  population, 
there  being  few  states  where  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  school  buildings  and  in  teachers  employed  has  been 
greater  in  the  past  decade.  In  recent  years  the  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  has  been  decreasing  rather  than  increas¬ 
ing,  however,  due  to  the  establishment  of  large  num¬ 
bers  of  consolidated  schools,  which  provide  much  bet¬ 
ter  educational  facilities  than  the  smaller  schools  they 
replace  could  ever  have  provided. 

The  state  has  a  large  permanent  school  fund,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  sale  of  land  given  the  state  by  the 
federal  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools 
and  known  as  state  school  land. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  is  derived  from  direct  taxation.  Special 
county  tax  levies  are  made  for  school  purposes. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  supported  by  the 
state  are:  State  Agricultural  College,  at  Fort  Collins, 
with  a  branch  school  at  Fort  Lewis,  La  Plata  County; 
Western  State  College,  at  Gunnison;  State  Teachers 
College,  at  Greeley ;  State  School  of  Mines,  at  Golden, 
and  University  of  Colorado,  at  Boulder.  All  these  are 
partially  supported  by  legislative  appropriations  and 
by  substantial  mill  tax  levies.  The  agricultural  college 
and  the  university  also  derive  some  revenue  from  the 
sale  and  administration  of  special  grants  of  land  made 
by  the  federal  government  for  their  benefit,  these  lands 
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being  administered  through  the  state  board  of  land 
commissioners  in  the  same  manner  as  the  public  school 
lands. 

Besides  the  educational  institutions  previously 
mentioned  there  are  the  State  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  located  at  Golden;  the  State  Industrial  School 
for  Girls,  at  Morrison ;  the  State  School  for  Deaf  and 
Blind,  at  Colorado  Springs ;  the  State  Home  and 
School  for  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children,  at 
Denver,  and  the  State  Home  and  School  for  Mental 
Defectives,  at  Ridge,  Jefferson  County,  and  at  Grand 
Junction.  These  institutions  are  supported  by  special 
legislative  appropriations  from  general  revenue. 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools  and  institutions 
of  higher  learning  supported  by  the  state,  there  are 
numerous  private  and  sectarian  schools  and  colleges 
and  many  business,  trade  and  professional  schools, 
which  cannot  be  described  or  enumerated  in  this 
volume. 

Early  History  of  the  Schools. 

Within  six  months  after  the  first  important  dis¬ 
coveries  of  gold  were  made  here  in  these  mountains — 
the  first  that  gave  any  promise  of  a  permanent  town 
growing  out  of  the  ragged  pair  of  little  settlements  at 
the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek,  a  school  was  established 
in  one  of  them  for  the  education  of  the  limited  number 
of  representatives  of  the  then  rising  generation  in  both. 
The  newspaper  had  come  in  the  spring  of  that  event¬ 
ful  year,  politics  had  begun  to  wear  and  tear  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  men,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  first 
church  organization  had  just  been  made  when  the 
pioneer  school  opened  its  doors  in  Auraria.  So  those 
six  were  very  busy  months  in  these  parts. 
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Late  in  the  summer  of  1859  there  arrived  in 
Denver  a  gentleman  whose  personal  appearance  was 
an  unusual  one  in  the  Cherry  Creek  towns  at  that  time, 
and  whose  presence  was  destined  to  exert  an  impor¬ 
tant  influence  in  the  communities.  He  was  O.  J.  Gold- 
rick,  the  most  conspicuous  school  teacher  in  Denver’s 
pioneer  history.  Goldrick  appeared  clothed  in  a  fault¬ 
less  and  fastidious  suit  of  black  broadcloth,  with  im¬ 
maculate  linen,  and  wearing  a  glossy  black  hat  of  the 
variety  then  called  “plug”.  Notwithstanding  his  fine 
attire,  he  was  driving  an  ox-team  and  bawling  at  the 
animals  in  the  regulation  fashion  as  he  laid  on  the 
whip.  Of  course,  an  individual  presenting  so  excep¬ 
tional  an  appearance  attracted  much  attention  and 
occasioned  a  varied  assortment  of  comments. 

Goldrick  was  born  in  County  Sligo,  Ireland,  in 
1833,  and  was  an  Irish  University  graduate.  Coming 
to  the  United  States,  he  engaged  in  school  teaching  in 
Ohio,  and  in  the  spring  of  1859  drifted  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  fell  in  with  Joseph  B.  Doyle,  who  had  a  large 
trading  post  and  ranch  in  New  Mexico,  between  Fort 
Union  and  Santa  Fe.  Doyle  engaged  the  young 
teacher  to  go  home  with  him  to  act  as  a  kind  of  tutor 
to  his  children;  and  in  consequence  of  that  arrange¬ 
ment,  Goldrick  soon  found  himself  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  country. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  Goldrick  announced  his  in¬ 
tentions  to  open  a  private  school  for  the  benefit  of  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  children  then  in  the 
two  towns — a  “Union  School”,  as  he  called  it.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  he  circulated  a  subscription  paper  in  both 
towns,  and  in  a  few  days  secured  pledges  amounting 
to  two  hundred  fifty  dollars,  in  support  of  the  school. 
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He  then  published  a  notice  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  that  his  school  would  be  opened  in  Auraria  on 
October  3rd.  He  had  secured  the  use  of  a  log  cabin 
oil  the  west  side  of  Twelfth  street,  between  Larimer 
and  Market  streets,  and  nearly  opposite  the  double 
cabin  of  Andrew  Sagendorf  and  O.  E.  Lehow;  and  in 
it  on  that  appointed  day  he  opened  his  school,  with 
thirteen  children  in  attendance.  Two  of  them  were 
Indian  half-breeds,  and  of  the  remaining  eleven,  two 
were  Mexicans,  leaving  only  nine  of  what  were  then 
considered  here  as  white  children.  Within  a  week  or 
two  he  had  between  fifteen  and  twenty  pupils.  He 
continued  his  school  until  late  in  the  winter  of  1859-60. 

Preparatory  to  opening  the  school,  he  sent  to 
Professor  Philbrick,  then  a  noted  Boston  educator, 
for  certain  text  books  of  which  he  stood  much  in  need. 
Professor  Philbrick  forwarded  the  books,  and  accom¬ 
panied  them  with  a  letter  in  which  he  said,  in  conclu¬ 
sion:  “And  now,  imagine  my  arm  extended  with  the 
speed  of  thought  from  this  cradle  of  the  free  school 
on  the  Atlantic  shores,  over  the  Alleghanies,  over  the 
‘Father  of  Waters,’  to  give  you  a  cordial  greeting  in 
your  ‘Union  School’  on  the  frontier  of  civilization  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.” 

Goldrick  served  two  years  as  county  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools,  then  discontinued  school  work  and 
associated  himself  with  newspaper  publications.  He 
died  in  Denver  in  1886. 

First  Schoolhouse. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  first  school  kept  in  this 
Rocky  Mountain  region  was  opened  in  1859  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  O.  J.  Goldrick,  at  Denver,  then  Auraria,  in  a 
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little  mud  cabin,  with  a  mud  roof,  minus  windows  and 
doors.  But  it  was  left  to  Boulder  City  to  have  the 
honor  of  erecting  the  first  schoolhouse  in  the  country. 
This  was  a  frame  building,  which  was  used  also  for 
town  and  church  purposes.  A.  R.  Brown  had  charge 
of  its  construction,  doing  much  of  the  work  himself, 
donating  his  services,  and  taught  the  first  school. 
This  was  in  1860. 

The  University  of  Colorado. 

As  early  as  1861  there  was  a  movement  started  to 
establish  a  university  in  the  little  town  of  Boulder, 
consisting  of  some  sixty  log  cabins  and  several  frame 
houses.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Territorial 
Legislature  fixing  the  site  of  the  future  State  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Boulder.  This  bill  passed  and  was  ratified,  but 
no  appropriation  made  for  its  construction. 

The  citizens  contributed  a  tract  of  land  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  campus,  but  it  was  not  until  in  1874  that 
an  appropriation  of  $15,000,  and  another  of  like 
amount  was  given  by  the  citizens  of  Boulder,  for  the 
erection  of  a  building.  In  September,  1875,  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  university  building  was  laid  with  Masonic 
ceremony. 

The  university  opened  September,  1877,  with  two 
teachers  and  forty- four  students. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  university  has  made 
marked  progress  in  organization  and  public  service. 
A  revision  of  the  tax  levy  for  the  various  educational 
institutions  of  the  state  has  given  the  university  a 
stable  income  for  running  expenses  and  improvements, 
independent  of  special  appropriations  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture. 
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State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

The  school  was  established  in  1874  at  Colorado 
Springs,  then  a  mere  village.  The  school  began  in  a 
small  frame  building  down  town,  with  an  attendance 
of  seven  pupils,  the  avowed  purpose  being  to  provide 
a  place  where  those  children  handicapped  by  deafness 
might  be  educated  and  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  as 
far  as  possible,  with  their  hearing  brothers  and  sisters, 
for  whose  schooling,  at  the  public  expense,  provision 
had  already  been  made. 

From  the  day  of  its  opening  until  the  present  time 
the  institution  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  good  will 
of  the  people  of  the  state,  and  any  deprivations  fit  may 
have  suffered  have  been  well  nigh  unavoidable.  Orig¬ 
inally  a  school  for  the  deaf  alone,  the  blind  department 
was  added  in  1883,  a  measure  justified  only  on  the 
ground  of  economy,  as  there  is  nothing  in  common 
between  the  two  classes,  and  education  in  separate 
schools  would  be  better  for  all  concerned. 

Terms  of  Admission. — Any  child  in  the  state, 
whose  hearing  or  sight  is  impaired  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  prevent  attendance  upon  the  public  schools,  is 
entitled  to  admission  here,  provided  said  child  be  of 
sound  mind  and  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
one.  Board  and  tuition  are  furnished  free  to  all  bona 
fide  residents  of  the  state,  parents  needing  to  provide 
only  clothing  and  traveling  expenses.  The  school  ses¬ 
sion  extends  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  September 
to  the  first  Wednesday  in  June,  and  all  pupils  are 
expected  to  spend  the  vacations  at  home.  Parents  may 
visit  their  children  at  any  time,  but  cannot  be  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  school. 
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State  School  of  Mines. 

The  legislature  of  Colorado  Territory,  in  1870, 
passed  an  act  establishing  a  School  of  Mines  at  Golden, 
Colorado,  appropriating  $3,872.45  to  erect  and  finish 
a  building  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  metallurgy,  and  geology. 

A  brick  building  was  erected  adjoining  to  and 
west  of  Jarvis  Hall  Collegiate  School,  about  one  and 
one-fourth  miles  south  of  Clear  Creek,  at  Golden. 

In  1874  the  legislature  passed  a  new  act  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  School  of  Mines  at  or  near  Golden,  Colorado. 
This  act  remodeled  the  institution,  and  created  a  new 
board  of  trustees. 

In  1876  the  School  of  Mines  received  from  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  a 
bronze  medal  and  a  diploma  for  the  best  geological 
collection  presented  at  that  exhibition. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1877  the  State 
School  of  Mines  was  definitely  placed  on  a  permanent 
footing,  and  its  success  and  future  usefulness  made 
permanent. 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College. 

The  State  Normal  School  of  Colorado  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1889.  The  first 
school  year  began  October  6,  1890. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  the  school 
was  reorganized  and  the  course  extended  to  four  years. 
This  course  admitted  grammar  school  graduates  to  its 
freshman  year,  and  others  to  such  classes  as  their  abil¬ 
ity  and  attainment  would  allow. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  June  2 
1897,  a  resolution  was  passed  admitting  only  high 
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school  graduates  or  those  who  have  an  equivalent 
preparation,  and  practical  teachers.  This  policy  made 
the  institution  a  professional  school  in  the  strictest 
sense. 

The  Eighteenth  General  Assembly  passed  an  act 
making  the  State  Normal  School  at  Greeley,  Colorado, 
the  State  Teachers  College  of  Colorado. 

Location . — Teachers  College  is  located  at  Greeley, 
in  Weld  County,  Colorado,  on  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  Colorado  &  Southern  railways,  fifty-two  miles 
north  of  Denver.  This  city  is  in  the  valley  of  the 
Cache  la  Poudre  River,  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
portions  of  the  state.  The  streets  are  lined  with  trees, 
forming  beautiful  avenues.  The  elevation  and  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  mountains  render  the  climate  mild  and 
healthful.  The  city  is  one  of  Christian  homes  and  con¬ 
tains  churches  of  all  the  leading  denominations. 

Surrounding  the  buildings  is  a  beautiful  campus 
of  forty  acres.  It  is  covered  with  trees  and  grass,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  which 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  natural  forest.  During 
the  summer,  birds,  rabbits,  squirrels  and  other  small 
animals  make  the  campus  their  home,  thus  increasing 
its  value  as  a  place  of  rest,  recreation,  or  study. 

Function. — The  purpose  of  the  college  is  to  train 
teachers  for  public  school  service.  Being  supported  by 
public  taxation  of  all  the  property  of  the  State  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  the  college  aims  first  to  prepare  teachers  for  all 
the  kinds  of  public  schools  maintained  within  the  State 
of  Colorado.  This  includes  rural  schools,  kinder¬ 
gartens,  primary,  intermediate  grade,  upper  grade, 
junior  high  schools,  and  high  schools.  The  college  also 
accepts  the  responsibility  of  training  supervisors  for 
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rural  schools,  principals,  superintendents,  teachers  of 
home  economics,  practical  arts,  fine  and  applied  arts, 
critic  teachers,  teachers  of  defective  and  atypical  chil¬ 
dren,  teachers  for  adult  night  schools,  etc. 

While  the  college  is  supported  for  the  training 
of  Colorado  teachers,  it  welcomes  students  from  any 
state  or  country  and  sends  its  teachers  anywhere  that 
they  may  be  called.  Students  come  to  Colorado  Teach¬ 
ers  College  from  many  states,  and  its  graduates  go  in 
large  numbers  into  the  neighboring  states  and  in 
smaller  numbers  into  distant  states  and  countries. 

Admission . — Admission  to  the  college  is  granted 
to  those  who  present  a  certificate  of  graduation  show¬ 
ing  the  completion  of  fifteen  or  more  units  in  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  high  school.  This  certificate  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  time  of  matriculation  in  the  college. 

Mature  students,  not  high  school  graduates,  may 
be  assigned  to  the  Ungraded  School  for  Adults.  As 
soon  as  they  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  fifteen 
high  school  units,  or  shown  the  learning  power  which 
such  completion  usually  gives,  they  may  be  granted  a 
certificate  of  high  school  graduation  and  admitted  to 
the  college. 

State  Agricultural  College. 

The  origin  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  of 
Colorado,  like  that  of  its  sister  institutions  in  other 
states,  dates  back  to  an  Act  of  Congress,  passed  July 
2,  1862.  Therein  it  is  proposed  to  endow  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  states  and  territories,  by  grants  of  public  lands, 
“a  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  in¬ 
cluding  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
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learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states 
may  respectfully  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life.” 

This  act  gave  the  college  an  endowment  of  90,000 
acres  of  land. 

The  Constitution  of  Colorado  gives  the  college 
an  independent  existence  and  a  permanent  home  in 
Fort  Collins.  Three  citizens  of  the  town  donated  to 
the  state  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  whereon 
to  erect  the  necessary  buildings.  In  1877  the  legisla¬ 
ture  provided  for  the  support  of  the  college  by  levy¬ 
ing  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  all  taxable  property 
of  the  state.  At  this-  time  “The  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture”  was  created,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
management  of  the  college  were  placed  under  its 
control.  The  one-tenth  mill  levy  was  increased  in 
1879  to  one-fifth  mill.  The  cornerstone  of  the  main 
college  building  was  laid  July  29,  1878.  This  building 
was  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  the 
following  year. 

The  initial  term  of  the  college  opened  September 
1,  1879.  The  record  shows  the  enrollment  of  twenty 
different  students  at  the  close  of  this  term.  There  was 
but  one  course  of  study.  The  college  year  began  with 
the  spring  term  and  closed  with  the  autumn  term,  the 
vacation  season  occurring  in  midwinter.  The  calendar 
for  1881-1882  shows  the  abandonment  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  and  the  adoption  of  the  present  plan  of  three 
consecutive  terms  of  thirteen  weeks  each,  with  a  short 
vacation  at  Christmas  season  and  a  long  vacation 
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extending  from  “Commencement  Day,”  early  in  June, 
to  the  first  Monday  in  September. 

The  work  of  the  college  is  carried  on  in  strict 
conformity  with  a  section  of  the  General  Laws  of  the 
state,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“The  design  of  the  institution  is  to  afford  thor¬ 
ough  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences  connected  therewith.  To  effect  that  object  most 
completely,  the  institution  shall  combine  physical  with 
intellectual  education,  and  shall  be  a  high  seminary 
of  learning,  in  which  the  graduates  of  the  common 
schools,  of  both  sexes,  can  commence,  pursue  and  fin¬ 
ish  a  course,  terminating  in  thorough  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  those  sciences  and  arts  which 
bear  directly  upon  agriculture  and  kindred  industrial 
pursuits.” 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  the  ex¬ 
perimental  side  of  the  college.  It  was  organized  as  a 
department  of  the  college  under  provision  of  an  Act  of 
Congress  of  1888,  known  as  the  Hatch  Act.  The  sta¬ 
tion  is  supported  by  an  annual  appropriation  from 
Congress. 

Western  State  College  of  Colorado. 

A  law  was  enacted  in  1899  establishing  a  State 
Normal  School  at  Gunnison. 

From  private  subscriptions  a  sufficient  fund  was 
raised  to  purchase  twenty  acres,  and  contributions  of 
twenty-three  acres  more  constituted  the  school  site, 
but  no  appropriation  was  made  for  the  construction 
of  a  building  until  1910.  The  money  thus  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  General  Assembly  was  used  in  the 
erection  of  a  building,  the  maintenance  appropriation 
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was  vetoed  by  the  governor,  and  the  question  arose  as 
to  how  the  school  could  be  opened  without  funds. 

The  people  demonstrated  their  loyalty  by  loaning 
the  state  the  sum  of  $10,000  without  interest  to  start 
the  school  and  keep  it  going  until  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature. 

The  first  term  began  in  September,  1911. 

The  name  has  been  changed  to  that  of  the  Western 
State  College  of  Colorado. 

During  1922  a  summer  residence  section,  “High¬ 
land  Village,”  was  added  to  the  campus.  Thirty  cot¬ 
tages  and  two  central  bath  houses  were  built.  A  bio¬ 
logical  station  was  erected  in  Taylor  canyon,  twelve 
miles  north  of  Gunnison. 

The  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

The  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1881,  and  school  was  opened  in  what  had  been 
Jarvis  Hall,  in  Golden. 

Since  then  a  number  of  new  buildings  have  been 
added  and  considerable  ground  acquired,  which  is 
under  cultivation. 

The  pupils  are  engaged  in  typewriting  and  book¬ 
keeping,  printing,  woodworking,  gardening,  mason 
and  cement  work,  shoe  and  harness  making,  tailoring, 
florist’s  work,  boiler  and  machine  work,  farming,  bak¬ 
ing,  laundry  and  culinary  work. 

The  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

The  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  was  created 
by  an  Act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1887. 
Under  the  Act  girls  convicted  of  offenses  under  the 
law  were  sentenced  to  the  Golden  Reformatory  School, 
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as  it  was  then  called.  This  was  not  considered  a  wise 
plan,  and  the  girls  were  transferred  to  the  care  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  in  Denver. 
Several  changes  were  made,  until  in  1900  the  present 
site,  three  miles  west  of  F ort  Logan,  was  purchased  for 
$8,000,  consisting  of  a  twelve-room  house  and  forty 
acres  of  land.  Several  buildings  have  been  erected 
and  many  improvements  made,  until  it  is  now  a  beauty 
spot. 

Colorado  State  Reformatory. 

The  Colorado  State  Reformatory  was  established 
in  1889,  and  located  one  mile  south  of  Buena  Vista, 
on  a  tract  of  480  acres  of  land,  for  the  care,  education 
and  training  of  offenders  of  the  law  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  thirty  years,  who  may  be  found  just 
starting  upon  a  criminal  career. 

Prisoners  of  the  “trusty”  class  were  taken  from 
the  penitentiary  at  Canon  City  to  the  reformatory  to 
clear  the  land,  build  fences,  stockades  and  temporary 
buildings.  Many  improvements  have  taken  place 
from  year  to  year. 

The  State  Home. 

A  home  for  such  children  as  have  been  found  by 
the  county  and  juvenile  courts  of  the  state  to  be  de¬ 
pendent,  neglected,  maltreated  or  kept  in  evil  environ¬ 
ment  is  known  as  the  State  Home  for  Dependent  and 
Neglected  Children.  The  home  was  established  in 
1895. 

Any  child  under  sixteen  may  be  committed  by 
either  the  juvenile  or  county  courts. 

In  1902  forty  acres  on  South  Clarkson  and  South 
Washington  streets,  in  Arapahoe  County,  adjoining 
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Denver,  were  purchased  as  the  site  for  the  State  Home. 
Several  buildings  in  the  Mission  style  of  architecture 
have  been  erected.  In  addition,  a  domestic  building, 
a  boys’  cottage  with  large  playroom,  dormitories, 
baths,  etc.,  a  hospital  building,  a  boiler  house  and 
laundry.  In  1908  a  new  administration  building  was 
put  up.  The  girls’  building  was  completed  and  the 
nursery  remodeled  in  1914.  Many  improvements  have 
been  effected  since  that  time. 

The  Colorado  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home. 

In  1889  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  establishment  of  a  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 
Home,  gave  the  governor  power  to  appoint  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  six  men  “to  establish  and  maintain  at  some 
convenient  point  in  the  San  Luis  Park,  in  the  State 
of  Colorado,  a  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  honorably  discharged  soldiers, 
sailors  or  marines,  who  served  in  the  Union  armies 
between  the  12th  day  of  April,  1861,  and  the  9th  day 
of  April,  1865,  and  those  dependent  upon  them,  who 
have  been  bona  fide  residents  of  this  state  at  least  one 
year  prior  to  application.” 

The  Home  was  located  three  miles  east  of  Monte 
Vista,  on  land  donated  by  citizens  of  that  town.  This 
was  an  eighty  acre  tract  used  for  farming,  and  forty 
acres  upon  which  the  buildings  were  erected.  This 
latter  portion  includes  a  lake  and  a  ten  acre  garden 
tract.  The  Home  was  opened  in  1891.  Many  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  since  the  opening. 

In  1899  the  Spanish  war  veterans  were  made  eligi¬ 
ble  for  admission  to  the  Home,  and  in  1911  the  Home 
was  also  thrown  open  to  Confederate  veterans. 
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In  1911  appropriation  was  made  to  erect  cottages 
to  accommodate  soldiers’  wives  when  admitted.  These 
cottages  were  furnished  by  the  G.  A.  E.  and  W.  E.  C. 
of  the  state. 

Colorado  Woman’s  College. 

Colorado  Woman’s  College  is  the  youngest  of 
Colorado’s  collegiate  institutions,  but  it  is  one  of  which 
Denver  and  the  state  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
be  proud. 

The  college  is  located  in  the  Montclair  section  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Denver.  It  was  opened  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  1909. 

University  of  Denver. 

The  first  educational  charter  granted  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Colorado  was  the  charter  of  the  Colorado 
Seminary,  given  by  the  territorial  legislature,  when 
in  session  at  Golden,  on  March  5,  1864.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Colorado,  in  a  unanimous  decision  in  the 
University  of  Denver  tax  suit,  certified  that  “This  is 
the  pioneer  school  of  higher  learning  in  this  state.” 

It  was  in  1880  the  Colorado  Seminary  developed 
into  the  University  of  Denver,  and  since  that  date  the 
University  of  Denver  has  gone  forward  steadily,  with 
ever-growing  usefulness  and  efficiency. 

Colorado  College. 

Founded  in  Colorado  Springs  in  1874.  Depart¬ 
ments  of  arts  and  sciences,  business  administration  and 
banking,  engineering,  forestry,  fine  arts,  music. 

Clayton  College. 

The  George  W.  Clayton  College  was  founded 
under  the  provision  of  the  will  of  George  W.  Clayton, 
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who  left  the  larger  part  of  his  estate  to  be  devoted 
to  the  founding  and  maintaining  of  a  permanent  in¬ 
stitution  within  the  city  of  Denver,  for  the  education 
and  maintenance  of  poor,  white,  male,  orphan  children. 

To  be  eligible  for  admission,  a  boy  must  fulfill 
the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  be  over  six  and  not  over  ten  years  old. 

2.  He  must  be  of  white  blood  and  of  reputable 
parentage. 

3.  He  must  be  poor. 

4.  He  must  be  sound  in  mind  and  body. 

5.  He  must  be  the  child  of  a  father  who  is  not 
living. 

Boys  received  into  the  college  are  maintained 
without  cost  to  their  mothers,  or  guardians,  until  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  board  of  trustees  at  between  fourteen 
and  eighteen  years  of  age,  except  that  a  boy  may  be 
discharged  at  any  time  for  malconduct  or  incom¬ 
petency. 

Fort  Lewis  School, 

The  Fort  Lewis  School  is  a  school  of  agriculture, 
mechanical  arts  and  household  arts,  located  at  Fort 
Lewis,  in  La  Plata  County,  upon  the  grounds  that 
were  formerly  owned  and  held  by  the  United  States 
as  a  military  post,  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 
with  various  Indian  tribes,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  lands,  buildings  and  equipment  at  Fort  Lewis 
School,  now  owned  and  held  by  the  state,  are  a  part 
of  the  agricultural  college  system  of  the  state,  and  is 
controlled  and  managed  under  the  same  laws,  rules 
and  regulations  by  the  state  board  of  agriculture  as 
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the  Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Collins;  Provided , 
That  Indian  pupils  shall  at  all  times  be  admitted  to 
such  school  free  of  charge  for  tuition  and  on  terms  of 
equality  with  white  pupils. 

The  school  was  established  in  1911. 

Opportunity  School. 

Denver’s  Opportunity  School,  created,  planned 
and  organized  not  only  in  the  conceptive  brain  of  Miss 
Emily  Griffith,  but  put  into  actual  practical  working 
order  by  her  efforts  and  through  her  high  ideals  of 
rendering  service  to  all  humanity,  is  known  today 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
is  based  upon  a  concept  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  average  vocational  or  trade  school. 

Opportunity  does  not  knock  here  once — and  de¬ 
part.  She  beats  a  steady  tattoo  upon  the  doors  of  its 
crowded  class  room.  It  is  a  school  where  there  are  no 
entrance  requirements;  where  the  students  may  come 
at  such  hours  as  they  may  spare  from  their  work; 
where  youth  and  age  stand  upon  the  same  plane; 
where  the  old,  the  untrained,  the  misfits  in  the  social 
cosmos  are  reborn  to  usefulness. 

The  school  was  opened  by  the  board  of  education 
in  1916,  and  in  1922  nine  thousand  students  registered 
and  were  directed  by  Miss  Griffith,  with  a  force  of 
seventy  teachers. 

The  Opportunity  School  is  a  free  public  school, 
located  at  Thirteenth  and  Welton  streets.  It  is  open 
from  8  a.  m.  to  9 :15  p.  m.,  to  people  of  all  ages.  There 
are  no  entrance  requirements.  You  may  enter  at  any 
time  during  the  year,  and  devote  as  much  time  to  the 
work  as  you  can  spare. 
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Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  subjects : 


Auto  Mechanics 

Business  English 

Starting,  Lighting, 

Commercial  Spelling 

Ignition 

Business  Arithmetic 

Acetylene  Welding 

Dictaphone 

Electrical  Welding 

Multigraphing 

Vulcanizing 

Bookkeeping 

Applied  Electricity 

Telegraphy 

Machine  Shop  Work 

Salesmanship 

Mechanical  Drafting 

Showcard  Writing 

Architectural  Drafting 

Common  Branches 

Shop  Mathematics 

Accounting 

Brick  Laying 

High  School  Subjects 

Cobbling 

Beauty  Parlor  Trade 

Plumbing 

Millinery 

Shorthand 

Sewing 

Typewriting 

Cooking 

Special  Features . 

Classes  for  older  people  who  do  not  read  or  write 
English. 

English  for  foreigners.  Citizenship  classes  for 
persons  desiring  to  take  out  naturalization  papers. 
Advanced  citizenship  classes  for  those  who  have  se¬ 
cured  their  final  papers. 

An  employment  bureau  assists  students  in  secur¬ 
ing  good  paying  positions. 

A  school  library,  with  an  experienced  teacher  in 
charge,  to  advise  pupils  in  the  selection  of  reading 
matter. 

A  dictation  class  is  held  from  5  :30  to  7 :30  p.  m., 
except  F riday ,  for  those  who  want  to  keep  up  their 
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speed  in  shorthand.  This  class  is  open  to  writers  of 
all  systems.  Typewriting  classes  are  also  held  at  this 
same  period. 

A  bowl  of  soup  is  served  without  expense  to 
students  who  desire  to  come  directly  to  school  from 
work.  This  saves  time  and  money. 


CATHOLIC  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER 
LEARNING. 


St.  Mary’s  Academy. 

The  question  of  Catholic  education  was  very  dear 
to  the  heart  of  Bishop  Machebeuf — the  Apostle  of 
Colorado — and  his  greatest  desire  was  to  open  an 
academy  for  the  education  of  young  ladies  at  Denver. 
He  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  Sisters  of 
Loretto  in  Kentucky,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them 
to  come  here  and  establish  a  school.  The  Mother 
Superior  promised  to  send  him  a  colony  of  Sisters 
during  the  following  summer. 

With  this  cheering  prospect  in  view  Father 
Machebeuf,  in  March,  1864,  purchased  a  large  two- 
story  frame  house,  on  a  plot  of  ground  on  the  south 
side  of  California,  between  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
streets. 

In  June  four  Sisters  of  Loretto  came  from  Santa 
Fe  and  took  possession  of  the  house  and  prepared  to 
open  their  school.  This  was  the  beginning  of  St. 
Mary’s  Academy,  since  grown  to  such  magnificent 
proportions,  both  in  size  and  in  reputation. 

Loretto  Academy  of  Pueblo. 

In  1875,  three  Sisters  of  Loretto  went  from  Den¬ 
ver  to  Pueblo  and  opened  a  school  in  a  little  wooden 
building  which  they  rented.  In  a  few  months  they 
moved  to  a  small  brick  cottage,  where  they  took  a  few 
boarders,  and  not  long  afterwards  they  bought  a  half¬ 
block  of  ground,  upon  which  was  a  brick  house  of  four 
small  rooms.  Here  they  moved  their  pupils,  and  for 
a  time  these  rooms  served  as  living  and  study  rooms 
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during  the  day,  and  as  sleeping  rooms,  when  beds  were 
spread  upon  the  floor  at  night,  and  removed  next  morn¬ 
ing.  From  this  humble  beginning  the  Loretto  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Pueblo  grew  into  its  magnificent  proportions 
of  today. 

The  second  branch  organized  by  the  Sisters  of 
Loretto  of  Denver  was  established  at  Conejos  in  1876 
under  better  conditions  than  the  Pueblo  school. 

Loretto  Heights  College. 

Loretto  Heights  College  was  built  in  1890-91,  and 
occupies  a  bold,  sightly  promontory  which  overlooks 
Fort  Logan  just  beyond,  almost  the  entire  Platte  Val¬ 
ley,  the  city  of  Denver,  and  the  town  of  Littleton, 
affording  superb  views  also  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  range.  The  location  is  known  as 
Loretto  Heights,  and  the  buildings  are  constructed  of 
red  sandstone.  Here,  in  quarters  thoroughly  adapted 
to  all  uses  for  many  years  to  come,  with  every  facility 
for  complete  mental  and  physical  training  of  young 
ladies,  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  make  their  home,  one  of 
the  rarest  and  best  institutions  of  its  class  west  of 
the  Missouri  River. 

The  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  young  men  for  higher  educational  work 
under  charge  of  Jesuit  fathers,  Ts  situated  a  mile  north 
of  Berkeley  Lake,  where  may  be  seen  a  greystone  edi¬ 
fice. 

Holy  Trinity  School. 

The  Holy  Trinity  School  was  established  in  Trini¬ 
dad  at  a  very  early  date.  It  has  progressed  with  the 
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years,  until  they  now  have  a  large  and  fine  establish¬ 
ment.  This  school  in  its  early  history  put  forth  spe¬ 
cial  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Spanish- 
American  people,  and  toward  educating  their  children 
in  the  English  language,  manners,  customs  and  senti¬ 
ments.  In  1868,  Trinidad,  or  “the  city  of  the  Holy 
Trinity”,  as  it  was  piously  designated,  was  a  large 
Mexican  village,  built  of  adobes,  pickets  and  logs,  with 
scarcely  more  than  twenty-five  American  inhabitants. 
This  state  of  things  prevailed,  with  occasional  intro¬ 
duction  of  modern  improvements  through  the  gradual 
acquisition  of  Caucasian  immigrants,  until  after  the 
arrival  of  railways  in  1878. 


OUTLINE  OF  COLORADO  HISTORY. 


Cliff  Dwellers . 

Aztec. 

Location — Mesa  Verde. 

Ruins  of  canyon  walls. 

Work  of  a  semi-civilized  race. 

Mummies  of  Cliff  Dwellers. 

Indians. 

Chief  tribes. 

Utes. 

Arapahoes. 

Cheyennes. 

Pawnees. 

Kiowas. 

Shoshones. 

Piutes. 

Noted  Indian  uprisings. 

Sand  Creek,  1864. 

Beecher  Island,  1868. 

Meeker  Massacre,  1878. 

Early  Explorers . 

1535 — Cabeza  de  Vaca  visited  southern  part  of  state. 
1540 — Coronado  crossed  southeastern  Colorado. 

Santa  Fe  Trail. 

Crossed  southern  part  of  state. 

Trail  marked  by  Daughters  of  American  Revolution. 
Louisiana  Purchase. 

Region  explored  by  Pike,  Long  and  Fremont. 

Trading  Posts. 

1822 — On  Arkansas  River  by  men  from  Missouri. 
1826 — Bent  brothers  at  La  Junta. 
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Forts — Trading . 

1826 — Fort  Bent. 

1835 — Fort  Lupton. 

Fort  St.  Vrain. 

1842 — Near  Fountain  Creek. 

Fort  Collins,  Fort  Sedgwick,  Fort  Morgan, 
Camp  Weld,  Fort  Lyons  (now  Naval  Sani¬ 
tarium),  Fort  Logan. 

Gold  discovered  about  1850. 

Trappers  found  some. 

Cherokee  Indians  found  quantity  gold. 

Many  gold  seekers  here  by  1859. 

Gold  found  two  miles  south  of  Denver,  in  Dry  Creek. 

1858 —  Denver,  then  Auraria,  begun. 

Second  settlement  called  St.  Charles. 

Third  attempt  named  Denver,  after  Governor  of 
Kansas  Territory. 

1859 —  Many  came  from  Omaha. 

Trip  took  forty-five  days. 

Gold  seekers  followed  the  rivers — Arkansas, 
Platte,  Smoky  Hill. 

1860 —  Mint  established  in  Denver  by  private  parties. 
Bought  by  United  States,  1862. 

Territorial  History. 

Colorado . 

Originally  part  of  Kansas  Territory. 

Extended  to  top  of  range. 

1858 — November  6th,  first  election. 

Arapahoe  County  formed. 
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1861 — February  28th,  Colorado  Territory  created. 

President  Lincoln  appointed  W.  Gilpin,  Gov¬ 
ernor. 

Capital  Colorado  City  at  first.  Golden  next 
until  1867.  Denver  third,  made  permanent 
capital  1881. 

1867 — Applied  for  statehood. 

Enabling  Act  passed  both  houses  of  Congress. 
Vetoed  by  President  Johnson. 

1876 — August  1st,  admitted. 

Legislature  first  called  in  Denver  ~by  Governor  Gilpin , 
1861. 

Session  fifty-nine  days. 

No  representative  districts. 

No  counties. 

Governor  divided  members  into  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  Council. 

House  of  Representatives — 13. 

Council — 9. 

Created  counties  and  legislative  districts. 

House  increased  to  26  members. 

Council  to  13. 

Second  session  of  first  legislature,  June,  1862,  Colo¬ 
rado  City. 

Colorado  State — 1876-1919. 

Admitted  August  7, 1876. 

Centennial  State . 

Size,  103,500  square  miles. 
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Land  unsettled . 

Owned  by  state,  over  3,000,000  acres;  150,000  ob¬ 
tained  1917  from  United  States,  not  previously 
located. 

Owned  by  United  States,  10,000,000  acres,  plus  For¬ 
est  Reserves. 

School  lands,  Sections  16,  36,  in  each  township. 
Money  obtained  by  rental  or  sale  goes  to  educa¬ 
tional  fund. 

State  Institutions . 

Educational — No  tuition  charge  for  Coloradoans. 
University  of  Colorado — Boulder. 

School  of  Mines — Golden. 

Teachers’  College — Greeley. 

Agricultural  College — Fort  Collins. 

Western  Teachers  College — Gunnison. 
Agricultural  School — Fort  Lewis. 

Penal — Adult : 

Penitentiary — Canon  City. 

Reformatory — Buena  Vista. 

Penal — Minors : 

Industrial  School  for  Boys — Golden. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls — Morrison. 

Benevolent — Defectives : 

Insane — Pueblo. 

School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — Colorado  Springs. 
School  for  Mental  Defectives — Ridge,  Grand 
Junction. 

Dependent : 

Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home — Monte  Vista. 

Home  for  Dependent  Children — Denver. 


GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
COLORADO. 


f  * 

The  fundamental  or  foundation  law  of  Colorado 
is  found  in  its  Constitution.  The  National  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  been  amended  or  changed  nineteen  times 
since  it  was  adopted,  on  September  27,  1787.  The 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Colorado  has  been  changed 
many  more  times  since  it  was  adopted,  on  March  14, 
1876.  Colorado  became  a  state  one  hundred  years 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed,  on 
July  4,  1776,  and  is  therefore  known  as  the  Centennial 
State. 

Before  Colorado  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a 
state,  it  was  one  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  governed  by  laws  made  by  a  territorial  leg¬ 
islature,  and  by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Laws  made  by  the  state  gov¬ 
ernment  at  that  time  were  not  final.  They  had  to  be 
referred  to  the  United  States  Congress  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  before  they  became  effective.  The  territory 
was  not  self-governing. 

On  March  3,  1875,  the  United  States  Congress 
passed  a  law  known  as  the  Colorado  Enabling  Act. 
This  was  “to  enable  the  people  of  Colorado  to  form  a 
constitution  and  state  government,  and  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  said  state  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  states.” 

This  Enabling  Act  also  fixed  the  boundaries  of 
the  State  of  Colorado.  Further,  it  provided  that  a 
convention  should  be  called,  to  which  should  be  sent 
people  from  all  parts  of  Colorado.  These  people  were 
to  make  a  Constitution,  or  fundamental  set  of  laws 
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and  rules  for  the  state.  The  Enabling  Act  also  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  government  of  Colorado  should  be  re¬ 
publican  in  form;  that  it  should  not  be  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  that  there 
should  be  toleration  of  religious  sentiment,  and  that 
no  one  should  be  molested  because  of  his  mode  of  re¬ 
ligious  worship ;  that  no  distinction  was  to  be  made  in 
civil  or  political  rights  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  Colorado  was 
called  early  in  1876.  The  Constitution  was  adopted 
on  March  14,  1876. 

Some  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  found 
in  the  Colorado  Constitution  are  as  follows:  “All 
political  power  is  vested  in  and  derived  from  the 
people.”  The  people  are  given  the  right  to  change 
the  Constitution  or  abolish  it,  and  they  may  even  adopt 
some  other  form  of  government,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Religious  freedom  is  made  sure.  All  elections  are 
made  free.  The  courts  are  placed  on  an  equal  basis 
for  all  people,  whether  aliens  or  foreigners.  Freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press  is  assured.  Security  of  per¬ 
sons  and  property  from  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure  without  a  warrant ;  no  imprisonment  for  debt ; 
the  military  power  always  under  the  civil  power;  the 
right  to  trial  by  jury  in  all  criminal  cases;  the  right 
to  peaceably  assemble  for  the  common  good  and  to 
apply  for  redress  of  grievances  by  petition  or  remon¬ 
strance;  no  person  to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law;  slavery  and  in¬ 
voluntary  servitude  prohibited — these  are  some  of  the 
other  main  rights  reserved  to  the  people.  The  Consti¬ 
tution  further  provides  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
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of  habeas  corpus  shall  never  be  suspended.  Foreign¬ 
ers  are  given  the  right  to  buy,  inherit  or  possess  land 
or  personal  property,  the  same  as  native-born  citizens. 

The  powers  of  government  of  the  state  are  divided 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  national  government; 
that  is,  into  three  branches — the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial. 

Executive  Branch. 

The  governor  is  the  chief  executive  of  the  state, 
and  is  elected  every  two  years  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters  of  the  state.  Other  state  officers  elected  every 
two  years  are :  Lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of 
state,  auditor,  treasurer,  attorney  general,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  and  regents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  governor  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  state.  He  has  the  power  to  call 
out  the  State  Militia  to  enforce  laws,  suppress  insur¬ 
rection  and  repel  invasion.  He  can  grant  pardons 
and  reprieves.  He  may  convene  the  General  Assembly 
for  special  sessions.  He  has  the  power  to  veto  meas¬ 
ures  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  but  the  Assem¬ 
bly  can  pass  a  law  over  the  governor’s  veto  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  both  houses. 

The  lieutenant  governor  becomes  governor  in  case 
of  the  death,  resignation,  removal  or  impeachment  of 
the  governor. 

Legislative  Branch. 

The  power  to  make  laws  for  the  people  of  Colo¬ 
rado  is  given  to  the  General  Assembly.  Members  of 
the  General  Assembly  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
state.  There  are  two  houses  or  parts  of  the  General 
Assembly,  known  as  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
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Representatives.  Persons  elected  to  the  Senate  are 
known  as  Senators.  Persons  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  known  as  Representatives. 

There  are  thirty-five  Senators  and  sixty-five  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Colorado. 
This  number  may  be  increased  as  the  population  of 
the  state  increases.  State  Senators  are  elected  for  four 
years  each,  and  Representatives  for  two  years  each. 
To  be  a  Senator  or  Representative,  a  person  must  be 
at  least  twenty-five  years  old,  must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  must  have  lived  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  at  least  one  year  just  before  his  election. 

The  General  Assembly  meets  in  the  State  Capitol 
building  in  Denver,  in  January  every  other  year,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  governor  calls  it  together  in  special  or 
extraordinary  session. 

Judicial  Branch. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  and  other  courts,  such  as 
District  Courts,  County  Courts,  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
and  others  that  may  be  created  from  time  to  time  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

There  are  seven  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state,  but  this  number  can  be  increased. 

A  district  is  made  up  of  several  counties.  A  dis¬ 
trict  judge  is  in  charge  of  each  district.  The  district 
judge  goes  from  one  county  seat  to  another  at  stated 
times  during  each  year  to  hold  court.  Denver  is  one 
judicial  district  in  itself. 

All  judges  in  Colorado  are  elected.  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  elected  for  ten  years;  district 
judges  for  six  years;  county  judges  for  four  years, 
and  other  judges  for  shorter  terms. 
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The  courts  are  established  for  the  purpose  of  set¬ 
tling  disputes  between  citizens  and  residents  of  the 
state;  and  for  passing  upon  laws  passed  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly. 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  District 
Court  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  old  and  must  have 
lived  in  Colorado  for  at  least  two  years  before  election. 

Who  Can  Vote  in  Colorado. 

Every  person  over  twenty-one  years  old,  who  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  who  has  resided  in 
the  state  for  at  least  twelve  months  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  date  of  election,  can  vote  in  Colorado. 

Impeachment  of  State  Officers. 

The  governor  and  other  state  and  judicial  officers 
are  subject  to  impeachment  for  improper  conduct  in 
office. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  is  the  sole  power  of  impeachment.  Impeach¬ 
ment  charges  can  be  brought  by  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senate  of  the  General  Assembly  must  try  all 
impeachment  cases.  It  takes  two-thirds  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  to  convict  any  person  under  im¬ 
peachment. 

If  the  governor  or  lieutenant  governor  is  on  trial, 
the  chief  justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  presides. 

County  Government. 

Colorado  is  divided  into  sixty-three  counties. 
New  counties  may  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
General  Assembly. 
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In  each  county  there  are  various  officers  elected  by 
the  citizens  of  the  county  to  enforce  laws,  collect 
taxes,  and  in  other  ways  run  the  county  business. 

Each  county  has  at  least  three  county  commis¬ 
sioners,  who  are  elected  to  serve  for  four  years.  The 
commissioners  fix  the  rate  of  taxation,  take  care  of 
the  roads,  and  do  other  general  county  business. 

In  each  county  there  are  also  the  following  offi¬ 
cers,  who  are  elected  every  two  years  at  the  same  time 
the  state  officers  are  elected:  County  clerk,  who  is 
recorder  of  deeds  and  clerk  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners;  sheriff,  whose  business  it  is  to  enforce 
the  laws ;  coroner,  treasurer,  who  is  collector  of  taxes ; 
county  superintendent  of  schools;  surveyor,  and  as¬ 
sessor.  A  county  judge  is  elected  every  four  years. 

Counties  are  divided  into  election  precincts,  also 
into  justice  precincts.  In  each  justice  precinct  two 
justices  of  the  peace  and  two  constables  are  elected. 

There  are  also  other  officers  in  the  counties,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  county  commissioners. 

City  Government. 

There  are  special  governments  for  cities  and 
towns.  The  chief  officer  of  the  city  is  called  the  mayor. 
He  is  elected  every  two  years  by  the  voters  of  the  city. 
Other  city  officers  also  are  elected.  The  laws  or  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  city  are  made  by  the  city  council.  In 
some  of  the  larger  cities  there  is  a  commission  form  of 
government. 

Amendments  to  Constitution. 

The  people  of  Colorado  have  the  final  vote  before 
the  Constitution  can  be  changed  or  amended. 
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Any  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  may  be  proposed  in  either  house  of  the 
General  Assembly.  If  voted  for  by  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  both  houses,  it  is  then  submitted  to 
the  people  of  the  state  for  their  vote.  If  approved  by 
the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  vot¬ 
ing  at  that  election,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  State 
Constitution. 

Initiative  and  Referendum. 

There  are  few  states  in  which  the  people  have  so 
much  power  to  make  or  kill  laws  as  in  Colorado.  If 
they  do  not  like  a  law  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
they  have  the  power,  under  the  state  Constitution,  to 
reject  that  law.  Or,  if  the  General  Assembly  refuses 
to  pass  a  law  which  the  people  want,  they  can  force 
this  action.  These  powers  of  the  people  are  called  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  and  are  to  be  found  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  western  states.  In  regard  to  this,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  says: 

“The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  General 
Assembly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  both  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  but  the 
people  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  to  propose  laws 
and  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  to  enact  or 
reject  the  same  at  the  polls  independent  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  and  also  reserve  the  power  at  their 
option  to  approve  or  reject  at  the  polls  any  act,  item, 
section  or  part  of  any  act  of  the  General  Assembly.” 

Under  the  initiative,  eight  per  cent  of  the  legal 
voters  of  Colorado  can  propose  any  measure  by  peti¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  the  people  themselves  initiate, 
or  start,  the  proposed  law. 

Under  the  referendum  power,  five  per  cent  of  the 
people,  by  petition,  may  order  that  any  act  passed  by 
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the  General  Assembly  be  submitted  to  the  voters  for 
their  approval  or  rejection.  The  General  Assembly 
may,  without  demand  from  the  people,  submit  any 
measure  for  a  referendum  vote  of  the  people  before 
enacting  it  into  law. 

The  veto  power  of  the  governor  of  Colorado  does 
not  extend  to  measures  initiated  by  the  people  or  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  people  for  vote. 

The  initiative  and  referendum  powers  are  also 
reserved,  under  the  state  Constitution,  to  the  legal 
voters  of  every  city,  town  and  municipality  in  their 
respective  municipalities,  and  under  regulations  to  be 
fixed  locally. 

General  Matters. 

On  January  1,  1920,  national  prohibition  became 
effective  in  the  United  States;  but  Colorado  had  been 
“dry”  since  January  1,  1916.  The  voters  of  Colorado 
decided  that  they  wanted  prohibition  when  they  voted 
129,589  for  prohibition  to  118,017  against  it.  As  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  state  were  in  favor  of 
prohibition,  the  matter  was  so  settled. 

The  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Colorado  Con¬ 
stitution  was  the  twenty-second  amendment.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  on  and  after  January  1,  1916,  there  shall  be 
no  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  that  no  person  shall  import  any  liquor  into 
the  state.  The  Constitution  permits  the  use  of  liquor 
for  sacramental  and  medicinal  purposes,  but  for  no 
other. 

The  eight-hour  day  has  been  a  part  of  the  basic 
law  of  Colorado  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
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Qualifications  of  Electors. 

Qualification  of  Voters. — Every  person  over  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  possessing  the  following 
qualifications,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections  * 

First — He  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Second — He  shall  have  resided  in  this  state  one 
year  immediately  preceding  the  election  at  which  he 
offers  to  vote;  in  the  county  ninety  days;  in  the  city 
or  town  thirty  days,  and  in  the  ward  or  precinct  ten 
days. 

Prisoners  cannot  vote — Effect  of  pardon  or  full 
service — Lunatics. — N o  person  under  guardianship , 
non  compos  mentis ,  or  insane,  shall  be  qualified  to  vote 
at  any  election,  nor  shall  any  person  while  confined  in 
any  public  prison  be  entitled  to  vote,  but  every  such 
person  who  was  a  qualified  elector  prior  to  such  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  who  is  released  therefrom  by  pardon 
or  by  having  served  out  his  full  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  shall  be  vested  with  all  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
except  as  provided  in  the  Constitution. 

Absence  in  military  service — Students — Paupers. 
— For  the  purpose  of  voting  and  eligibility  to  office, 
no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  gained  a  residence 
by  reason  of  his  presence,  or  lost  it  by  reason  of  his 
absence,  while  in  the  civil  or  military  service  of  the 
state  or  of  the  United  States,  nor  while  a  student  at 
any  institution  of  learning,  nor  while  kept  at  public 
expense  in  any  poor  house  or  other  asylum,  nor  while 
confined  in  public  prison. 

Time  of  holding  general  election. — Is  on  Tuesday 
succeeding  the  first  Monday  in  November. 


TERRITORIAL  GOVERNORS. 


William  Gilpin,  appointed  by  Abraham  Lincoln. . 

. . .  July  8,1861 

John  Evans,  appointed  by  Abraham  Lincoln. .  . 

.  April  19, 1862 

Alexander  Cummings,  appointed  by  Andrew 

Johnson  . October  17,1865 

A.  C.  Hunt,  appointed  by  Andrew  Johnson . 

.  May  27, 1867 

Edward  M.  McCook,  appointed  by  U.  S.  Grant . . . 

. June  15, 1869 

Samuel  H.  Elbert,  appointed  by  U.  S.  Grant .... 

. . .  March  9, 1873 

Edward  M.  McCook,  reappointed  by  U.  S.  Grant . 

. January  27, 1874 

John  L.  Routt,  appointed  by  U.  S.  Grant . 

.  March  29, 1875 
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STATE  GOVERNORS. 


John  L.  Routt  (R) . 1876-1879 

Frederick  W.  Pitkin  (R) . 1879-1883 

Janies  B.  Grant  (D) . 1883-1885 

Benjamin  H.  Eaton  (R) . 1885-1887 

Alva  Adams  (D) . 1887-1889 

Job  A.  Cooper  (R) . 1889-1891 

John  L.  Routt  (R) . 1891-1893 

Davis  H.  Waite  (P) . 1893-1895 

Albert  W.  McIntyre  (R) . . . 1895-1897 

Alva  Adams  (D) . 1897-1899 

Charles  S.  Thomas  (D) . 1899-1901 

James  B.  Orman  (D) . 1901-1903 

James  H.  Peabody  (R) . 1903-1905 

Alva  Adams  (D),  (sixty-six  days) .  1905 

James  H.  Peabody  (R),  (one  day) .  1905 

Jesse  F.  McDonald  (R) . 1905-1907 

Henry  A.  Buchtel  (R) . 1907-1909 

John  F.  Shafroth  (D) . 1909-1913 

Elias  M.  Ammons  (D) . 1913-1915 

George  A.  Carlson  (R) . 1915-1917 

Julius  C.  Gunter  (D) . 1917-1919 

Oliver  H.  Shoup  (R) . 1919-1921 

Oliver  H.  Shoup  (R) . 1921-1923 

William  E.  Sweet  (D) . . . 1923-* 


*Term  expires  1925. 
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CIVICS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO. 


Plan  same  as  that  of  the  United  States. 

Constitution  of  state,  supreme  law. 

Government  consists  of  three  departments. 

Legislative — law-making. 

Executive — law-enforcing. 

Judicial — law-interpreting. 

Legislative  department  called  the  General  Assembly. 
Consists  of  two  bodies. 

House. 

Senate. 

Term  two  years — meet  first  Wednesday  in  January. 
Odd-numbered  years. 

Length  originally  90  days. 

Now  left  with  Assembly. 

Session  usually  one. 

1921  session,  the  Twenty-third  General  Assembly. 
Extra  may  be  called  by  Governor. 

Membership — each  House  judges  of  qualification  of 
members. 

Quorum — in  each  House  is  a  majority. 

Journal — each  House  keeps  a  Journal. 

Qualifications — Persons  must  be  25  years  of  age. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

A  qualified  voter. 

A  resident  for  one  year  of  the  county  or  district. 
Pay — $1,000  for  the  two-year  term. 

Traveling  expenses  to  and  from  capital. 
Committees — Standing. 

Elected  at  beginning  of  session. 

Select. 

Appointed  for  a  definite  duty. 
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Senate  consists  of  thirty -five  members. 

Term  four  years. 

One-half  elected  each  even  numbered  year. 
Powers. 

To  make  laws  with  the  House. 

To  confirm  appointments  of  Governor. 

Presiding  officer. 

Lieutenant  Governor. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Elected  on  first  and  last  days  of  session. 
Representatives — sixty-five  from  counties, 

Revenue  bills  must  originate  in  House. 

Presiding  officer  elected  from  members. 

Votes  as  a  member. 

Law  making . 

Bill  introduced  by  member  in  Senate  or  House. 
Referred  to  committee. 

Must  pertain  to  one  subject  only. 

Be  read  in  full,  on  two  different  days. 

Majority  vote  needed  to  pass. 

Signed  by  presiding  officer. 

Sent  to  other  body. 

Referred  to  committee. 

Sent  to  Governor. 

He  approves,  signs. 

Secretary  of  State  affixes  seal  of  Colorado. 

If  Governor  disapproves. 

Returns  bill  to  House  it  originated  in  with  ob¬ 
jections. 

Two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  will  pass  it  over 
Governor’s  veto. 

Unless  returned  within  ten  days  it  becomes  a  law 
unless  Assembly  adjourns. 
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Initiative  (Constitutional  Amendment,  1910). 
People  have  right  to  begin  laws  at  election. 
Petition  by  eight  per  cent  of  voters. 
Referendum. 

People  may  insist  on  right  to  vote  on  bill  the  As¬ 
sembly  had  before  it. 

Petition  by  five  per  cent  of  voters. 

Executive  Department . 

Official  term  two  years,  beginning  second  Tuesday 
in  January,  odd  numbered  years. 

Qualifications. 

Citizen  of  United  States. 

Resident  of  state  for  two  years  preceding  election. 
Governor’s  salary,  $5,000. 

Powers  and  duties. 

To  execute  the  laws. 

Commander-in-chief  of  militia  of  state. 
Appoints  many  officials. 

Most  must  be  confirmed  by  Senate. 

May  remove  incompetent  official. 

Pardons. 

Signs  or  vetoes  all  bills. 

Sends  messages  to  Legislature. 

Lieutenant  Governor . 

Presides  over  Senate. 

Succeeds  Governor  if  necessary. 

Salary,  $1,000  per  year. 

Officials. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Duties. 

To  keep  laws  passed  by  General  Assembly. 

To  keep  and  affix  the  Great  Seal  of  State. 

To  record  public  papers. 
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To  have  charge  of  election — ex-officio  Labor 
Commissioner. 

Salary,  $4,000  a  year. 

State  Treasurer . 

Duties. 

To  receive  and  pay  out  all  moneys  of  state. 

To  countersign  warrants  of  state. 

To  give  daily  report  of  state  finances  to  Auditor. 
Salary,  $6,000  a  year. 

Bond,  $1,000,000. 

State  Auditor . 

Keeps  accounts  of  state. 

Examines  claims  against  state,  issues  warrants  for 
just  claims. 

Salary,  $4,000  a  year. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction . 

Prepares  questions  for  teachers’  examinations. 
Supervision  of  public  schools. 

Renders  decisions  construing  school  law. 
Apportions  funds. 

Prepares  blank  forms. 

Issues  State  Course  of  Study. 

Salary,  $3,000  a  year. 

Attorney  General. 

Has  charge  of  all  legal  matters. 

Salary,  $5,000  a  year. 

State  Boards  made  up  of  above  executive  officers. 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Canvassers. 

Equalization. 

Auditing. 

Boards  and  Commissions  many. 

Game  and  Fish. 
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State  Engineers. 

Land  Commissioners. 

Charities  and  Corrections, 

State  Tax  Commissions. 

Budget  Commissioners. 

Industrial  Commission. 

Judicial  Department. 

Supreme  Court ,  seven  members. 

Term,  ten  years. 

Three  terms  held  each  year  in  Denver. 

District  Court . 

State  divided  into  judicial  districts  (fourteen). 

(New  district  formed  by  act  of  last  Assembly.) 
One  or  more  judges  in  each. 

Term,  six  years. 

District  Attorney  in  each. 

Term  four  years. 

A  term  of  court  must  be  held  in  each  county  every 
year. 

County  Courts . 

In  each  county. 

At  each  county  seat. 

Presided  over  by  County  Judge. 

Original  jurisdiction  in: 

Civil  cases  below  $2,000. 

Wills,  estates,  appointment  of  guardians. 
Criminal  cases  if  accused  is  minor. 

Appellate  jurisdiction. 

From  Justice,  Police  Court. 

Acts  as  Juvenile  Court. 

Denver  has  a  separate  Juvenile  Court. 

Justice  Courts,  in  counties. 


PROHIBITION. 


The  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
provided  that  “From  and  after  the  1st  day  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1916,  no  person,  association  or  corporation  shall, 
within  this  state,  manufacture  for  sale  or  gift  any  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  ;  and  no  person,  association  or  cor¬ 
poration  shall  import  into  this  state  any  intoxicating 
liquors  for  sale  or  gift;  and  no  person,  association  or 
corporation  shall,  within  this  state,  sell  or  keep  for 
sale  any  intoxicating  liquors  or  offer  any  intoxicating 
liquors  for  sale,  barter  or  trade;  Provided ,  however , 
That  the  handling  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  medi¬ 
cinal  or  sacramental  purposes  may  be  provided  for  by 
statute.” 

(Adopted  by  initiative  petition  November  3, 1914.) 

The  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  alcoholic  liquors 
for  beverage  purposes  is  morally  wrong,  therefore,  can 
never  be  made  socially,  economically  or  politically 
right. 

A  state  or  government  which  by  any  means  seeks 
or  accepts  a  revenue  wrung  from  the  vices  and  follies 
of  its  people  rots  the  very  fibre  of  its  citizenship  and 
connives  at  its  own  downfall. 

The  legalized  liquor  traffic  was  once  regnant  in 
our  land.  What  was  its  record  ?  A  blacker  is  not  pre¬ 
sented  in  our  history.  It  was  the  nation’s  chief  cor- 
ruptor  of  politics  and  trailed  the  slime  of  its  vicious 
deeds  from  the  farthest  precinct  of  our  country  to  the 
seat  of  the  federal  government.  It  was  the  sworn 
enemy  of  the  church,  and  wherever  it  touched  it  defiled. 
It  was,  wherever  it  existed,  the  chief  abettor  of  vice 
and  the  accomplice  of  every  social  evil. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

The  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  Colorado 
was  a  movement  that  began  in  the  territorial  legisla¬ 
ture  in  1868,  but  found  few  friends  at  this  early  stage. 
Nothing  was  accomplished  for  woman  suffrage  until 
1876,  the  endowment  of  statehood,  when  the  women, 
anticipating  admission  to  statehood,  organized  a  Terri¬ 
torial  Woman’s  Suffrage  Society.  Their  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success  in  1893. 

Woman  suffrage  in  Colorado  is  and  has  been  an 
unqualified  benefit  and  universally  recognized  success. 
The  splendid  record  that  the  women  of  Colorado  have 
made  during  the  past  thirty  years  is  a  credit  to  them¬ 
selves,  an  honor  to  womanhood,  and  an  inspiration  to 
the  cause  of  good  government  throughout  the  civilized 
world. 

It  is  largely  due  to  the  influence  and  efforts  of  the 
women  of  this  state  that  the  acts  of  our  legislature  and 
general  administration  of  public  affairs  has  been  such, 
in  the  protection  of  the  home  and  the  family  relations, 
of  childhood  and  womanhood,  in  the  guardianship  of 
individual  rights,  in  the  protection  of  labor,  in  the 
matter  of  education,  in  the  safeguarding  of  health  and 
morals,  in  the  prevention  of  fraud,  in  the  equal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  burdens  of  government,  in  the  discour¬ 
agement  and  punishment  of  crime,  and  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  humane  laws,  as  to  cause  Colorado  to  stand 
abreast  with  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive 
states  of  the  Union. 

The  XIX  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  declared  in  force  August  26,  1920,  “The 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
state  on  account  of  sex.” 
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THE  FIRST  PRINTING  PRESS. 


In  1858  someone  entered  the  office  of  W.  N.  Byers, 
then  a  resident  of  the  little  village  of  Omaha,  and 
suggested  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  buy 
a  printing  press  and  go  to  the  new  gold  diggings  in 
the  Pike’s  Peak  region,  and  publish  a  paper  contain¬ 
ing  the  news  of  all  the  early  discoveries  and  the  loca¬ 
tion. 

Byers  had  no  practical  experience  as  an  editor 
and  publisher,  but  he  thought  the  idea  a  good  one. 
He  went  to  the  town  of  Bellevue,  nine  miles  south  of 
Omaha,  and  at  that  time  larger  than  Omaha,  and 
bought  a  printing  press.  Associated  with  Byers  in 
the  enterprise  were  three  other  men,  and  they  left 
Omaha  on  the  8th  of  March,  about  the  time  the  frost 
had  begun  coming  out  of  the  ground. 

When  they  arrived  at  Fort  Kearney,  someone  who 
had  come  up  from  the  South  told  them  of  an  outfit 
consisting  of  a  printing  press,  which  was  bound  for 
Denver  from  St.  Joseph.  Then  there  was  a  race  for 
the  goal,  and  J.  L.  Merrick  won  the  race  without 
knowing  it. 

Merrick  arrived  in  Denver  April  13th,  and 
thought  to  take  his  own  good  time  to  publish  his  first 
edition,  but  four  days  afterwards  he  was  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  rival  publishers  had  arrived  in 
the  settlement. 

Byers  had  left  the  wagon  train  in  camp  at  St. 
Vrain,  where  the  men  wanted  to  prospect.  He  came 
on  in  advance,  and  on  reaching  Denver  found  the 
people  very  anxious  for  a  newspaper. 
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The  next  morning  lie  sent  a  man  post  haste  to 
hurry  up  the  train,  and  two  days  later  they  drove  into 
town. 

Old  Uncle  Dick  Wooten,  an  old  Indian  trader, 
who  had  come  to  Auraria  with  two  wagon-loads  of 
merchandise,  had  built  a  log  cabin  with  a  little  attic, 
in  which  he  told  Byers  he  might  set  up  his  press. 
The  first  printing  done  in  the  territory  was  a  little 
dodger  for  a  man  who  had  lost  a  horse  and  a  dog. 

Then  came  the  race  between  Merrick  and  Byers 
as  to  who  would  publish  the  first  paper.  They  both 
got  busy,  bets  were  made  among  the  gamblers  on  the 
outcome,  and  the  citizens  constituted  themselves  a 
committee  to  see  which  got  out  first.  Two  papers  came 
out  that  evening,  one  called  the  Cherry  Creek  Pioneer, 
and  the  other  The  Rocky  Mountain  News.  The  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  was  that  Byers’  paper  came  out 
twenty  minutes  ahead,  and  The  Rocky  Mountain  News 
was  designated  as  the  first  paper  published  in  the 
territory.  This  paper  of  Merrick’s  was  issued  only 
once.  The  next  day  he  hunted  up  Byers  and  his  part¬ 
ner  and  sold  his  outfit  for  some  flour  and  bacon. 


NAMES  MEAN  SOMETHING,  ESPECIALLY 
IN  COLOKADO. 


Cities,  Kivers  and  Mountains  of  State  Christened 

to  Betoken  Some  Peculiarity  or  Historical 
Event — Here  They  Are. 

As  a  citizen  of  Colorado,  do  you  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  state’s  beautiful  name?  Can  you  tell  the 
derivation  of  the  name  of  your  town  or  county,  or  of 
the  stream  on  whose  banks  you  reside? 

The  story  of  the  naming  of  the  cities  and  physical 
features  of  Colorado  abounds  with  romantic  interest. 
Many  of  the  state’s  most  attractive  and  distinctive 
place-names  were  given  by  the  Indians,  who  have  gen¬ 
erally  made  use  of  phrases  descriptive  of  the  landscape 
or  commemorative  of  some  event  that  took  place  in 
the  vicinity.  The  early  Spanish  settlers  took  care 
that  their  mother  tongue  should  be  well  represented 
upon  the  map.  The  names  of  pioneers  from  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  United  States  were  given  to  many 
towns.  Another  considerable  element  of  places  have 
names  relating  to  the  mineral  wyealth  of  the  state. 

The  origin  of  these  place-names  has  been  traced 
by  the  United  States  geological  survey,  with  the 
assistance  of  history  students  within  the  state. 

Colorado  Place-Names. 

The  name  of  Colorado  is  a  Spanish  word,  meaning 
“ruddy”  or  “blood  red,”  or  in  a  secondary  sense,  “col¬ 
ored.”  The  name  is  also  borne  by  two  rivers,  and  by  a 
county  in  Texas. 

Denver  was  named  for  James  W.  Denver,  a  former 
governor  of  Kansas.  Many  small  towns  in  the  United 
States  have  taken  their  names  from  this  city. 
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Pueblo  is  Spanish-named,  the  word  meaning 
“town”  or  “village”. 

Leadville  took  its  name  from  the  ore  found  there. 

Boulder  was  named  from  the  huge  bowlders  found 
in  the  county. 

Aspen  owes  its  name  to  a  near-by  mountain, 
Quaking  Asp. 

Bessemer  was  so  called  in  honor  of  Sir  Henry 
Bessemer,  inventor  of  the  process  of  reducing  iron  ore. 
Towns  in  Alabama,  Michigan,  North  Carolina  and 
other  states  were  named  for  him. 

Canon  City  took  its  name  from  its  proximity  to 
the  Canon  of  the  Arkansas.  Canon  is  a  Spanish  word 
meaning  “tube”  or  “funnel”. 

Central  City  was  so  named  because  it  was  the 
center  of  several  mining  camps. 

Durango  was  given  the  name  of  a  resident  Spanish 
family. 

F ort  Collins  was  named  for  Colonel  W.  T.  Collins, 
of  the  Eleventh  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 

Grand  Junction  derived  its  name  from  its  location 
at  the  joining  of  the  Gunnison  and  Grand  rivers. 

Greeley  is  a  geographical  namesake  of  Horace 
Greeley,  for  whom  towns  or  counties  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  were  also  named. 

Salida  is  a  Spanish  word,  meaning  “point  of  de¬ 
parture”.  It  was  probably  applied  to  the  town  be¬ 
cause  of  its  being  at  the  junction  of  the  Arkansas 
River  with  its  large  branch  from  the  south. 

Alamosa  took  its  name  from  the  stream  similarly 
named.  It  is  a  Spanish  word,  meaning  “shaded  with 
elms,”  although  cottonwood  is  the  actual  growth  there. 
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Blackhawk  was  named  from  one  of  the  earliest 
mining  companies. 

Breckenridge  was  so  called  in  honor  of  John  C. 
Breckenridge,  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

Buena  Vista  has  a  Spanish  name,  signifying 
“beautiful  view”.  The  name  has  been  given  to  twenty 
places  in  the  country,  in  some  cases  in  commemoration 
of  Zachariah  Taylor’s  victory  over  the  Mexicans,  but 
in  most  instances  descriptively. 

Crested  Butte  took  its  name  from  a  conical,  gray 
peak  which  dominates  the  valley.  The  mountain  de¬ 
rived  its  name  from  its  shape. 

Georgetown  was  named  for  George  Griffith,  clerk 
of  the  local  court. 

Gl'enwood  Springs  took  its  name  from  Glenwood, 
Iowa,  and  from  the  famous  hot  springs  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Golden  was  named  from  the  Golden  Gate,  a  nar¬ 
row  pass  in  the  mountains  in  Jefferson  County,  which 
at  the  time  of  naming  led  to  the  principal  gold  mines 
of  Colorado,  and  also  for  Tom  Golden. 

Gunnison  town,  county,  mountain  and  river  were 
named  for  Captain  J.  W.  Gunnison,  an  early  explorer. 
An  island  in  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  also  bears  his 
name. 

La  Junta,  at  the  junction  of  two  railroads,  was 
given  the  Spanish  name  for  “the  junction”  or  “the 
meeting”. 

Lamar  was  named  for  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  secretary 
of  the  interior. 

The  name  of  Longmont  was  obtained  by  combin¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  discoverer  of  Long’s  Peak  and  the 
French  mont,  “mountain”. 
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Loveland  was  given  the  name  of  Honorable  W.  A. 
H.  Loveland. 

Manitou  is  an  Algonquin  Indian  term  applied  to 
any  object  of  reverence  and  meaning,  literally,  “spirit”. 

Montrose  obtained  its  name  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  novel,  “A  Legend  of  Montrose”. 

Ouray  was  named  for  a  friendly  chief  of  the  Ute 
Indians.  The  word  is  the  Ute  corruption  of  “Willie”. 

Telluride  took  its  name  from  the  ore  found  in  the 
vicinity. 

Walsenburg  was  so  called  in  honor  of  Fred  Wal- 
sen,  a  banker  and  old  settler. 

The  Streams. 

The  Arkansas  River  has  an  Algonquin  Indian 
name,  the  meaning  of  which  is  unknown.  Early 
French  explorers  wrote  the  word  Alkansas  and  Akam- 
sea,  from  the  Indian  tribe  later  known  as  Quapaw. 

The  Purgatory  River  has  a  name  translated  from 
the  French  riviere  Purgatoire. 

The  Huerfano  was  named  from  an  isolated  moun¬ 
tain  in  the  river  valley.  The  word  is  Spanish  for 
“orphan”. 

The  Cimarron  is  also  Spanish-named,  the  word 
meaning  “wild”  or  “unruly”. 

The  Trinchera  has  a  Spanish  name,  meaning  “cut- 
bank  river”. 

Rio  Grande  is  a  Spanish  phrase  meaning  “great 
river”. 

The  Saguache  River  is  Indian-named,  the  word 
signifying  “water  at  the  blue  earth”. 

Rio  Piedra  means  in  Spanish,  “stone  river.” 
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Los  Pinos  River  is  also  Spanish-named,  the  phrase 
meaning  “the  pines”. 

Rio  La  Plata  is,  in  Spanish,  “river  of  silver”. 

Rio  Dolores  is  another  Spanish-named  stream, 
the  term  meaning  “grief  river”.  The  word  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  significance  among  the  Spaniards,  being  one  of 
the  titles  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Chico  Creek  has  a  Spanish  name,  meaning  “little”. 

Tarry  all  Creek  was  so  named  because  of  the  rich 
placers  found  along  the  stream,  causing  prospectors 
to  tarry. 

White  River  was  so  named  because  of  the  white 
cliffs  of  its  canyon. 

Douglas  Creek  was  given  the  name  of  Chief  Doug¬ 
las,  of  the  White  River  Utes. 

Green  River  was  so  called  from  the  green  shale 
through  which  it  flows. 

The  Platte  has  a  French  name,  from  plate,  mean¬ 
ing  “dull”  or  “shallow”,  a  term  singularly  applicable 
to  this  stream. 

Pawnee  Creek  was  so  named  by  the  Indians  be¬ 
cause  a  party  of  200  Pawnees  were  here  surrounded 
by  a  greatly  outnumbering  force  of  Sioux,  who,  when 
they  found  they  could  not  capture  the  Pawnees,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  starve  them  out.  The  Pawnees  refused  to 
surrender,  and  every  man  perished  by  starvation. 

Cache  la  Poudre  River  has  a  French  name,  signi¬ 
fying  “powder  hiding  place”. 

Kiowa  River  was  named  from  the  Indian  tribe. 

The  Arikaree  also  was  given  the  name  of  an  In¬ 
dian  tribe.  The  word  refers  to  “horn”. 
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The  Mountains. 

The  name  of  Uncompahgre  Peak  is  derived  from 
the  Indian  unca,  “hot”,  pah,  “water”,  gre,  “spring”, 
thus  “hot  water  spring”. 

Pike’s  Peak  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Zebu- 
Ion  M.  Pike,  the  explorer. 

The  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross,  14,175  feet  high* 
was  so  named  for  a  cross  of  snow  upon  its  eastern 
face. 

Mounts  Harvard  and  Yale  and  Princeton,  in  the 
Saguache  range,  were  named  for  the  universities. 

The  Laramie  Mountains  owe  their  name  to  Jacques 
Laramie,  a  French  fur  trader. 

Long’s  Peak,  14,271  feet,  was  named  for  Captain 
Stephen  D.  Long. 

Gray’s  Peak,  14,441  feet,  was  named  for  Dr.  Asa 
Gray,  the  famous  botanist. 


THE  PACKING  INDUSTRY  IN  COLORADO. 


In  the  olden  days  when  a  beef  was  butchered  the 
meat  was  saved  and  the  skin  was  used  for  making 
leather.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the  beef  wras  discarded. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  very  little  waste  material 
from  the  modern  packing  plant.  Every  part  of  the 
meat  that  is  edible  is  utilized  in  some  way  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  food  product.  Even  the  small  pieces 
of  hide  that  cannot  be  used  for  leather  are  removed 
and  placed  in  an  autoclave  with  a  little  acid  and  con¬ 
verted  into  gelatin  from  which  is  made  a  very  delicious 
dessert.  The  hoofs  of  the  animals  are  used  either  for 
gelatin  or  for  making  glue.  The  horns  are  sold  for  the 
manufacture  of  horn  goods.  The  shin  bones  are  sawed 
off  and  sold  to  be  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  bone 
articles,  such  as  knife  handles  and  novelties.  All  re¬ 
maining  bone  that  cannot  be  utilized  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  purposes  is  ground  up  and  made  into  chicken  feed 
and  fertilizer.  Some  of  it  is  treated  with  acid  and  the 
phosporous  recovered  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches.  The  blood  is  saved  and  dried  and  is  mixed 
with  other  substances,  making  a  very  desirable  feed 
which  is  used  very  extensively  for  imparting  a  very 
high  protein  content  to  feeds  that  are  to  be  used  in 
fattening  cattle  and  hogs.  And  finally  all  the  waste 
scraps  of  meat  that  are  boiled  off  of  the  bones,  such 
as  the  head  and  other  parts  that  cannot  be  used  for 
food  is  dried  down  and  ground.  It  is  then  often  mixed 
with  a  little  blood  and  a  little  bone  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  “Meat  Scrap”  for  feeding  chickens  and  hogs. 
Every  scrap  of  fat  is  saved  and  tanked  down  to  re¬ 
move  the  tallow,  after  which  the  fiber  part  and  meaty 
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part  of  the  scrap  is  thrown  into  the  meat  scraps  to  be 
dried  down  as  a  feed.  The  tallow  itself  is  graded 
according  to  its  purity,  and  that  part  which  is  of  the 
highest  purity  and  free  from  fatty  acids  is  used  for 
human  consumption,  often  being  mixed  with  some 
vegetable  oil  and  sold  to  the  consumer  under  the  name 
of  a  compound.  The  other  grades  of  tallow  are  util¬ 
ized  mainly  for  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

The  water  which  is  used  in  boiling  this  fat  and  all 
the  water  used  in  washing  the  meat  and  washing  down 
the  killing  floor  is  sent  to  large  tanks  where  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  settle  and  the  grease  skimmed  off.  The  water 
is  then  evaporated  to  a  thick  paste  which  is  known  as 
“stick.55  This  “stick55  is  mixed  with  the  meat  scraps 
and  other  waste  products  which  has  a  high  protein 
content,  dried  and  ground  and  sold  under  the  name 
of  “tankage55  or  “meat  meal55  to  be  used  as  a  food  if 
of  high  enough  quality,  or  as  a  fertilizer. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  animal 
that  is  wasted  and  the  by-products  of  a  packing  plant 
go  far  toward  paying  the  expenses  of  running  the 
plant  and  enable  the  packers  to  sell  their  meat  at  a 
much  lower  cost  than  would  be  possible  if  the  by¬ 
products  had  not  been  used  to  the  fullest  degree. 

The  soap  making,  while  in  one  sense  a  part  of  a 
packing  industry,  yet  is  an  industry  in  itself  with  its 
by-products  to  be  utilized.  There  are  different  meth¬ 
ods  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  from  the  tallow. 
The  one  perhaps  most  commonly  used  and  the  one  most 
commonly  understood  is  the  direct  saponification  of 
the  tallow  with  caustic  soda  which  forms  soap  and 
liberates  glycerine.  The  soap  is  then  salted  out,  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  grease,  and  pressed  into  cakes.  The 
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glycerine  is  purified  by  distillation  and  furnishes  a 
by-product  that  is  worth  more  per  pound  than  was  the 
original  soap.  Another  method  for  the  manufacture 
of  soap  is  to  treat  the  tallow  in  an  autoclave,  breaking 
it  up  into  free  fatty  acid  and  glycerine.  The  free  fatty 
acids  are  separated  and  are  utilized  for  making  soap, 
or  they  may  be  first  pressed  for  the  manufacture  of 
Stearic  Acid  and  Oleic  Acid;  these  in  turn  may  then 
be  used  for  the  making  of  soap,  or  they  may  be  utilized 
for  making  cosmetics,  such  as  vanishing  cream,  or  in 
the  manufacture  of  such  compounds  as  Stearate  of 
Zinc,  which  is  so  useful  as  a  baby  powder  and  is  in¬ 
corporated  into  most  of  the  face  powders. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  packing  industry  is  connected 
with  many  other  industries  and  many  of  the  com¬ 
pounds  which  we  seldom  consider  as  by-products  of 
the  packing  industry  could  be  to  a  certain  extent  con¬ 
sidered  as  such.  Thus  by  their  diligence  in  utilizing 
every  particle  of  waste  material  they  have  not  only  cut 
the  cost  to  a  minimum,  but  they  have  extended  their 
industry  until  it  is  in  some  way  connected  with  many 
others.  This  to  a  certain  extent  is  true  of  all  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  but  many  industries  have  neg¬ 
lected  to  carry  on  the  research  for  the  recovery  of  their 
by-products  to  such  a  great  extent.  They  are,  there¬ 
fore,  discarding  many  substances  that  could  be  utilized 
by  the  application  of  research  and  by  doing  so  could 
cut  down  their  costs  considerably. 


THE  MOFFAT  TUNNEL, 


Just  across  the  great  Continental  Divide,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  peaks,  crossed  by  passes,  studded  with 
pines  and  watered  with  crystal  streams,  lies  the  prom¬ 
ising  Moffat  country,  so  rich  in  resources,  though  still 
so  inaccessible.  The  wide  expanse  of  territory,  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  valleys  and  the  buried 
treasures  of  the  mountains  cry  out  to  all  who  visit 
within  its  bounds.  Whether  tourist  or  speculator, 
whether  artist  or  writer,  whether  salesman  or  trav¬ 
eler,  the  Moffat  country  challenges  all. 

This  country  with  its  natural  endowments  and 
natural  beauties  will  soon  awaken  to  its  wonderful  re¬ 
sources  and  great  possibilities,  for  a  new  day  is  dawn¬ 
ing  for  all  of  northwestern  Colorado. 

The  Moffat  tunnel  is  no  longer  a  fantasy,  but  its 
construction  through  the  Continental  Divide  under 
James  Peak  has  already  begun.  It  was  by  action  of 
a  special  session  of  the  State  Legislature  that  the 
Moffat  Tunnel  District  was  formed,  comprising  Den¬ 
ver,  Grand,  Routt  and  Moffat  counties,  and  small  por¬ 
tions  of  Jefferson,  Boulder,  Gilpin,  Adams  and  Eagle 
counties.  This  district  was  authorized  to  issue  $6,720,- 
000  in  bonds  to  construct  the  tunnel,  and  the  work  is 
proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  believed  that 
the  revenue  derived  from  railroads  and  transportation 
of  water  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  slopes  will 
provide  ample  money  to  retire  the  bonds  without 
having  to  raise  a  cent  by  direct  taxation.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  bonds  are  to  be  made  payable  not 
before  ten  years,  and  not  after  fifty,  or  in  other  words, 
the  bonds  are  optional  between  those  periods,  and  have 
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an  average  time  to  run  of  thirty  years,  unless  taken  up 
before. 

The  tunnel  will  be  about  six  miles  long.  It  will 
take  about  three  years  to  construct.  It  will  shorten  the 
present  railroad  about  fourteen  miles  and  eliminate  the 
difficult  grades  and  snow  blockades. 

Its  construction  insures  not  only  the  extension  of 
the  road  to  Salt  Lake  City,  but  will  provide  easy  trans¬ 
portation  over  the  difficult  passages  to  the  markets  of 
the  world  for  the  vast  resources  of  the  Moffat  country. 
It  will  open  up  a  coal  production  that  will  aid  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  entire  United  States ;  wheat  fields  that  will 
yield  a  generous  supply  toward  domestic  or  foreign 
consumption;  vegetable  crops,  such  as  potatoes  and 
head  lettuce,  will  be  transported  everywhere  because 
of  their  unusual  qualities;  cattle  and  sheep  will  feed 
the  markets  of  the  great  Middle  West ;  and  the  mineral 
springs  with  their  refreshing  waters  will  serve  multi¬ 
tudes  of  people.  It  offers  a  future  to  the  people  in  the 
isolated  rural  communities,  to  the  child  who  is  strug¬ 
gling  for  his  place  in  this  new  development,  and  to 
the  future  generation. 


LABOR  TROUBLES. 


These  have  constituted  one  of  the  serious  ques¬ 
tions  which  Colorado  has  had  to  face.  In  1894,  1896 
and  1904  strikes  occurred  among  the  metal  miners, 
that  of  1904  being  particularly  critical  and  resulting 
in  considerable  loss  of  life.  Late  in  1913  another  strike 
began,  this  time  among  the  coal  miners,  which  had 
very  serious  consequences.  Recognition  of  their  union, 
a  ten  per  cent  advance  in  wages,  and  an  eight-hour 
day  for  all  mine- workers  were  the  demands  made  by 
the  miners.  The  struggle  became  very  bitter.  Battles 
took  place  between  the  strikers,  who  had  set  up  their 
camps  close  to  the  mines  in  order  that  they  might 
intercept  strike-breakers,  and  the  hired  guards  sta¬ 
tioned  by  the  operators;  a  number  of  men,  as  well  as 
women  and  children,  lost  their  lives.  At  length,  when 
it  became  evident  that  the  local  authorities  could  not 
control  the  disorder,  President  Wilson  sent  federal 
troops  to  the  state  on  April  28,  1914.  Gradually  order 
was  re-established,  and  in  December,  1914,  the  strike 
came  to  an  end  and  the  miners  went  back  to  wTork  with¬ 
out  having  gained  their  point.  It  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  1915,  however,  that  the  federal  troops 
were  withdrawn. 

A  serious  strike  of  the  Tramway  employes  oc¬ 
curred  in  Denver  in  1920,  with  loss  of  life  and  de¬ 
struction  of  property.  The  question  of  raise  in  salary 
was  involved.  The  trouble  was  adjusted  without 
serious  delay. 
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Patriotism  is  the  principle  fraught  with  high  im¬ 
pulses,  noble  thoughts,  possessing  the  natural  love  for 
home,  love  for  state  and  love  for  country.  No  matter 
how  poor  the  home,  how  far  distant  the  state,  how 
desolate  the  country,  we  love  our  home  and  native  soil, 
because  it  has  sheltered  us  and  protected  us,  and  when 
it  comes  to  living,  there  is  no  place  like  home.  All 
the  early  experiences  of  our  life  are  bound  up  in  the 
memory  of  home. 

The  games  of  childhood,  the  affection  of  parents, 
the  love  of  friends,  all  the  joys  and  all  the  sorrows, 
all  the  activities  of  our  youth  are  bound  with  ties  too 
strong  for  sever-ance,  and  thoughts  too  deep  for  ex¬ 
pression.  Our  home  is  our  own  corner  of  the  world. 
All  the  beatings  of  our  heart  are  wrapped  up  in  the 
things  we  dreamed  in  those  golden  days,  all  the  long¬ 
ings  and  hopes  and  expectations,  go  back  there.  It  is 
the  shrine  of  all  that  is  happiest  and  noblest  and  best 
in  the  chords  of  memory,  and  in  all  the  stirrings  of 
our  heart.  No  matter  how  far  distant  we  are  from 
home,  far  as  Pole  from  Pole,  the  Alps  rising  between 
and  whole  oceans  roll,  our  thoughts  will  rove  from 
distant  shores  and  our  imagination  with  the  speed  of 
lightning  will  land  us  in  our  own,  our  native  land. 

When  we  call  a  country  our  Home-land  it  means 
more  than  just  a  name.  We  love  our  Home-land,  its 
soil,  its  surroundings,  its  people.  It  is  our  inheritance. 
It  has  sheltered  us,  fed  us,  clothed  us  and  given  us  in¬ 
spiration,  high  ideals  and  lofty  thoughts.  And  because 
we  get  from  our  own,  our  native  land  all  that  life  holds 
dear,  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  protect  and 
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preserve  it,  and  transmit  it,  full  of  the  grandest 
achievements  and  most  glorious  recollections,  to  pos¬ 
terity. 

“Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land !” 

Let  us  never  forget  that  we  possess  a  noble  in¬ 
heritance,  bought  by  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  the 
pioneer  forefathers,  and  capable,  if  wisely  improved 
and  faithfully  guarded,  of  giving  to  us  and  to  those 
who  are  to  follow,  all  the  substantial  blessings  of  life, 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  liberty,  property,  religion, 
and  independence. 

For  this  reason  let  our  Patriotic  Creed  be : 

I  believe  in  my  country  and  her  destiny ,  in  the 
great  dream  of  her  founders ,  in  her  place  among  the 
nations ,  in  her  ideals .  I  believe  her  democracy  must 
be  protected ,  her  privileges  cherished ,  her  freedom  de¬ 
fended .  I  believe  that ,  humbly  before  the  Almighty , 
but  proudly  before  all  mankind,  we  must  safeguard 
her  standard ,  the  vision  of  her  Washington ,  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  her  Lincoln ,  with  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the 
minutemen  and  the  boys  in  blue  of  her  glorious  past . 
I  believe  in  loyalty  to  my  country — firm,  unchanging, 
absolute .  Thou  in  whose  sight  a  thousand  years  are 
but  as  yesterday  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night,  help  me 
in  my  weakness  to  make  real  what  I  believe . 

“He  serves  his  country  best 
Who  lives  pure  life  and  doeth  righteous  deed, 

And  walks  straight  paths,  however  others  stray; 
And  leaves  his  sons  an  uttermost  bequest, 

A  stainless  record  which  all  men  may  read : 

This  is  the  better  way.” 


COLORADO’S  ATTRACTIONS. 


Switzerland  has  been  more  successful  than  per¬ 
haps  any  other  country  in  capitalizing  its  mountain 
scenery  for  profit.  Circumstances  have  aided  nature 
and  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  Swiss  people 
in  making  the  scenery  of  that  country  return  a  sub¬ 
stantial  revenue  every  year.  Before  the  war  Switzer¬ 
land  was  for  many  years  on  nearly  all  the  direct  routes 
of  tourist  travel  through  Europe,  and  few  persons  who 
visited  the  continent  failed  to  spend  some  time  in  the 
Alps  and  to  visit  the  cities  and  lakes  of  Switzerland 
that  are  so  familiar  to  all  European  travelers.  Before 
the  war  estimates  placed  the  revenue  derived  by  the 
Swiss  people  from  tourist  travel  as  high  as  $35,000,000 
annually. 

Yet  Colorado  is  nearly  seven  times  as  large  as 
Switzerland,  and  its  mountain  area  is  fully  six  times 
as  great.  Colorado  has  at  least  forty-two  peaks  that 
tower  more  than  14,000  feet  above  sea  level,  while 
Switzerland  has  but  eight;  Colorado  has  fully  600 
peaks  10,000  feet  high  and  over,  while  Switzerland  has 
fewer  than  one-tenth  as  many.  Every  peak  in  Colo¬ 
rado  is  accessible  for  any  careful  and  reasonably  strong 
mountain  climber  entirely  to  its  summit,  while  the 
highest  peaks  in  Switzerland  are  accessible  to  their 
summits  only  for  hardy  and  expert  climbers,  and  then 
only  under  the  direction  of  experienced  guides. 

There  are  thousands  of  beautiful  lakes  in  the 
mountains  of  Colorado,  many  of  them  of  large  size 
and  all  of  them  of  wonderful  beauty.  Some  of  Colo¬ 
rado’s  lakes,  though  far  less  famous  than  Lake  Lu¬ 
cerne,  are  not  surpassed  by  it  in  certain  characteristics 
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of  natural  beauty.  If  they  were  surrounded  by  beauti¬ 
ful  villas  and  hotels,  scores  of  Colorado’s  lakes  might 
soon  have  almost  as  many  admirers  as  have  the  lakes 
of  Switzerland.  Some  of  the  more  easily  accessible  of 
our  mountain  lakes  are  beginning  to  be  surrounded  by 
these  modern  conveniences  that  many  tourists  and 
travelers  demand,  and  there  will  always  be  in  Colorado 
hundreds  of  picturesque  lakes  where  fishing  is  good 
and  where  natural  beauty  is  not  too  much  marred  by 
the  art  of  man. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

“The  Grave  of  the  Frontier” — Is  the  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  resting  place  of  Colonel  Wm.  F.  Cody 
(Buffalo  Bill),  on  the  summit  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
19.5  miles  from  Denver,  and  2,000  feet  above  the  plains 
he  once  roamed.  Nearby  is  Pahaska  Tepee,  the  unique 
Cody  Museum  containing  the  Cody  relics.  One-half 
mile  beyond  Cody’s  grave  is  Colorow  Point,  overlook¬ 
ing  Clear  Creek,  2,000  feet  below.  This  was  the  haunt 
in  pioneer  days  of  Chief  Colorow,  the  renegade  Ute 
Indian. 

Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross — One  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  peaks  in  the  state,  near  Red  Cliff,  Colorado,  is 
a  two  thousand  foot  cross  of  perpetual  snow.  At  its 
foot  is  a  marvelously  beautiful  glacial  lake,  far  above 
timberline,  called  “The  Bowl  of  Tears.” 

Dinosaur  Trail — Extends  along  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  from  which  fossil  monsters  were  taken  for 
eastern  museums,  and  connects  Morrison  with  Golden, 
eight  miles  distant.  At  Morrison  was  excavated  the 
skeleton  of  a  prehistoric  reptile,  or  dinosaur,  eighty 
feet  in  length. 

These  extinct  mesozoic  reptiles,  notwithstanding 
their  size,  present  bird  like  characters  in  the  skeleton, 
especially  in  the  pelvis  and  hind  limbs.  Some  walked 
on  their  three-toed  hind  feet,  thus  producing  the  large 
“bird  tracks,”  so-called  of  mesozoic  sandstones ;  others 
were  five-toed  and  quadrupedal. 

Arapahoe  Glacier — Lies  at  the  crest  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Divide,  between  North  and  South  Arapahoe 
Peaks  at  an  altitude  of  approximately  13,500  feet,  in 
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the  Colorado  National  Forest.  At  one  time  in  the  geo¬ 
logical  past  this  glacier  extended  for  many  miles 
down  towards  the  plains,  and  the  effect  of  its  mighty 
movement  can  be  traced  clearly  through  a  great  dis¬ 
tance.  Today  it  is  still  of  awe-inspiring  extent — being 
more  than  a  mile  wide. 

Arapahoe  Glacier  flows  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
seven  and  a  half  feet  per  year  and  its  melting  gives  rise 
to  a  chain  of  beautiful  lakes,  which  lie  in  a  great 
scooped  out  valley  of  true  glacial  character,  and  make 
a  most  fascinating  picture. 

The  St.  Vrain  Glacier — Is  second  to  the  Arapa¬ 
hoe  Glacier,  lying  about  eight  miles  north  on  the  east¬ 
ern  face  of  Mt.  Hiamovi,  at  an  altitude  of  12,500  feet. 
This  glacier  consists  of  two  segments,  separated  by  a 
jagged  rampart.  It  affords  perhaps  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  study  of  any  in  the  Colorado  glacial  section, 
especially  as  it  contains  the  oldest  ice  of  the  several 
glaciers  in  that  section — that  melting  in  1922  having 
been  deposited  as  snow  years  before  Columbus  was 
born. 

Wonderful  Cave  of  the  Winds — In  this  great 
“geological  miracle”  is  displayed  nature’s  own  handi¬ 
work  in  the  form  of  stalactites,  stalagmites  and  other 
delicately  crystalized  formations.  The  underground 
journey  of  one  mile  is  a  wonder  trip.  This  is  “Nature’s 
Dark  Room,”  and  here  are  developed  most  beautiful 
coloring  and  rare  formations.  The  Cave  is  composed 
of  a  series  of  rooms,  connected  by  narrow  passage¬ 
ways,  and  is  brilliantly  illuminated  by  electricity. 

Garden  of  the  Gods — Is  a  marvelous  and  fan¬ 
tastic  red  sandstone  formation  of  great  geological  in- 
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terest.  The  Garden  of  the  Gods  was  given  by  the 
children  of  the  late  Charles  Elliott  Perkins  to  the 
city  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  is  free  to  the  public. 
The  gateway  to  the  Garden  consists  of  two  masses  of 
red  rock,  300  feet  high,  with  a  narrow  passageway 
between.  These  grotesque  masses  are  the  remains  of 
mountains  worn  and  washed  away  by  the  winds  and 
waters. 

Among  the  curiously-shaped  red  and  white  sand¬ 
stone  formations  are  the  Cathedral  Spires ,  Balanced 
Rock ,  Siamese  Twins  and  the  Seal  and  the  Bear . 

Buildings  and  Institutions — Among  many  note¬ 
worthy  public  buildings  are  the  splendid  and  beauti¬ 
ful  churches  erected  in  every  city,  town  and  hamlet 
within  the  state.  Settlement  no  sooner  began  than 
the  people  began  to  build  churches  and  school  houses, 
until  now  they  rival  those  of  other  states  in  their  splen¬ 
dor  and  magnificence.  The  Cathedral  in  Denver  is  the 
largest  and  most  richly  adorned  church  building  in 
the  West.  Our  consolidated  school  buildings  dom¬ 
inate  the  whole  countryside.  Our  Carnegie  Library 
buildings  are  works  of  art  in  style  of  architecture  that 
appeal  to  the  eye.  These  buildings  all  reflect  the  lives 
and  thoughts  of  the  people  who  built  them. 

The  Capitol  building  is  a  credit  to  the  state  of 
Colorado.  The  Federal  buildings,  hospitals,  the  Union 
Printers’  Home,  a  national  institution  and  the  only 
one  of  its  kind,  at  Colorado  Springs,  the  sanitoriums, 
all  are  worthy  of  mention  and  of  public  interest. 


QUESTIONS  RELATING  TO  COLORADO. 


1.  Is  Colorado  nearer  to  the  equator  than  to  the 
north  pole? 

2.  Bound  the  state  by  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude. 

3.  Bound  it  with  reference  to  adjacent  states. 

4.  As  to  distance,  what  relative  place  does  it  occupy 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean? 

5.  What  part  of  the  state  is  half  way  between  Can¬ 
ada  and  Mexico? 

6.  What  geometrical  figure  is  formed  by  the  border 
line  of  the  state? 

7.  What  is  approximately  the  average  elevation  of 
the  state? 

8.  What  is  its  area  in  square  miles? 

9.  In  size,  how  does  it  rank  with  other  states  of  the 
Union  ? 

10.  Into  how  many  counties  is  it  divided? 

11.  Which  county  is  least  in  area? 

12.  Which  is  greatest  in  population? 

13.  What  county  is  in  the  center  of  the  state? 

14.  What  are  the  names  of  the  corner-counties  ? 

15.  What  counties  bear  names  of  former  Presidents 
of  the  United  States? 

16.  Give  historical  facts  explaining  these  presidential 
names. 

17.  What  counties  bear  names  of  former  Colorado 
governors  ? 
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18.  Why  are  the  following  names  fittingly  given  to 
Colorado  counties:  Fremont,  Kit  Carson,  Custer, 
Teller,  Moffat? 

19.  What  portion  of  the  state  especially  discloses 
county  names  indicating  Spanish  origin? 

20.  What  counties  are  named  after  famous  Indian 
tribes  or  individuals? 

21.  About  what  proportionate  part  of  Colorado  is 
covered  with  plains? 

22.  Trace  through  the  state  the  great  Continental 
Divide. 

23.  What  is  the  general  direction  of  this  Divide,  and 
on  which  side  lies  the  greater  part  of  the  state? 

24.  Locate  five  important  mountain  ranges. 

25.  Name  and  locate  five  important  and  well-known 
peaks,  giving  altitude  of  the  highest  peak  in  the 
state. 

26.  In  what  part  of  the  state  is  the  great  chain  of 
parks  ? 

27.  Name  five  of  the  most  important  of  these  parks. 

28.  In  which  of  these  parks  is  each  of  the  following 

towns:  Alamosa,  Estes,  Fairplay,  Sulphur 

Springs,  Walden? 

29.  Trace  to  the  border  line  of  the  state  the  general 
direction  of  each  of  the  following  rivers :  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Grand,  North  Platte,  South  Platte,  Rio 
Grande. 

30.  Where  in  the  state  does  each  of  the  following 
rivers  cross  the  border :  Grand,  Las  Animas, 
South  Platte,  White,  Rio  Grande? 
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31.  Where  is  the  Rio  Dolores,  and  in  what  direction 
does  it  flow? 

32.  Into  what  one  great  river  are  the  wTaters  of  the 
rivers  of  the  western  slope  finally  carried  ? 

33.  Through  what  two  large  rivers  are  the  waters  of 
the  eastern  slope  finally  carried  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ? 

34.  What  river  crosses  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
state  ? 

35.  What  important  river  crosses  a  small  portion  of 
the  state  near  the  northwestern  corner? 

36.  Name  five  cities  or  large  towns  on  the  Arkansas 
River. 

37.  On  what  river  is  each  of  the  following:  Del 
Norte,  Durango,  Meeker,  Pagosa  Springs,  Ster¬ 
ling? 

38.  Name  two  important  cities  at  river  junctions? 

39.  Name  four  important  rivers  whose  sources  are 
near  one  another  not  so  very  far  from  the  center 
of  the  state? 

40.  Name  a  river  or  large  stream  that  gradually  dis¬ 
appears  in  the  sands,  and  give  reason  for  such 
abnormality  ? 

41.  Name  and  describe  two  kinds  of  deciduous  and 
three  of  evergreen  native  trees  of  Colorado? 

42.  Name  localities  of  the  state  in  which  each  of  these 
two  species  naturally  thrives? 

43.  Describe  the  characteristic  flora  of  the  plains, 
and  name  five  kinds  of  indigenous  plants  growing 
there  ? 
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44.  Give  names  and  discretions  of  any  ten  native 
Rocky  Mountain  flowers  ? 

45.  Name  ten  native  Colorado  birds? 

46.  Name  ten  of  the  larger  wild  animals  of  the  state 
and  their  natural  habitats? 

47.  What  species  of  animals  especially  attracted  early 
white  hunters  and  trappers  to  the  state? 

48.  Name  five  of  these  famous  frontiersmen,  and  some 
of  their  most  noted  general  characteristics? 

49.  Give  names  of  ten  important  minerals  of  Colorado 
and  name  locality  where  each  may  be  found? 

50.  Name  and  locate  five  widely  known  springs  of  the 
state  noted  for  their  curative  properties? 

51.  In  Colorado  pioneer  days,  what  great  Indian 
stock  occupied  the  mountains? 

52.  Name  and  locate  five  tribes  of  the  plains  that 
ranged  wholly  or  in  part  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  state? 

53.  Why  was  there  bitter  hostility  between  the  ab¬ 
origines  of  mountain  and  plain? 

54.  What  native  animal  was  an  especially  important 
factor  in  stimulating  this  warfare? 

55.  State  what  you  can  about  the  following  chiefs: 
Ouray,  Black  Kettle,  Little  Raven,  Roman  Nose, 
and  Satanta? 

56.  Compare  with  one  another  the  habitations  and 
home  life  of  the  Colorado  aborigines? 

57.  In  what  part  of  the  state  lived  the  Cliff  Dwellers  ? 

58.  Upon  evidences  found  within  their  habitat,  pre¬ 
sent  an  argument  to  prove  who  those  people  were. 
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59.  Present  an  argument  to  prove  why  they  lived  in 
the  cliffs. 

60.  Why  are  the  following  dates  of  special  interest 
in  Colorado  history:  1803, 1806, 1859, 1861, 1876? 

61.  Assuming  that  Coronado  visited  Colorado, 
through  what  part  of  it  must  he  naturally  have 
passed,  and  when? 

62.  What  was  Zebulon  Pike’s  mission  to  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  did  he  accomplish  what  he  was 
sent  to  do? 

63.  Alongside  of  what  river  did  he  enter  Colorado, 
and  at  what  time  of  what  year  ? 

64.  Trace  his  route  through  the  state? 

65.  Describe  the  expedition  of  Stephen  H.  Long,  and 
state  how  his  name  is  perpetuated  in  Colorado  ? 

66.  What  portion  of  the  state  was  explored  by  John 
C.  Fremont,  and  why  were  his  explorations  of 
very  great  importance? 

67.  Trace  the  route  of  John  W.  Gunnison,  and  de¬ 
scribe  his  tragic  death. 

68.  Why  do  we  remember  J ames  Purcell  ? 

69.  Describe  the  Pike’s  Peak  or  Bust  excitement. 

70.  In  Civil  War  times,  why  was  the  service  of  Colo¬ 
rado  troops  of  so  great  importance? 

71.  Where  was  the  “Gettysburg  of  the  Southwest”? 

72.  Who  were  the  territorial  governors  of  Colorado 
during  the  Civil  War? 

73.  Describe  the  “Sand  Creek  Fight”. 

74.  Give  an  argument  to  show,  in  that  engagement, 
unjustifiable  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  whites. 
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75.  Give  an  argument  approving  of  their  methods. 

76.  Give  an  account  of  the  “Battle  of  Beecher  Island'’. 

77.  Describe  the  “Meeker  Massacre”. 

78.  Locate  Fort  Garland,  Fort  Logan,  Fort  Lupton, 
Fort  Lyon,  Fort  St.  Vrain. 

79.  What  pertaining  to  Colorado  history  has  been 
written  by  the  following  men :  H.  H.  Bancroft, 
W.  C.  Whitford,  Frank  Hall,  Eugene  Parsons, 
J.  C.  Smiley? 

80.  What  periods  of  Colorado  history  are  treated  in 
the  following  books :  Beyond  the  Mississippi,  by 
Richardson;  Personal  Memoirs,  by  Sheridan; 
Indians  of  the  Pike’s  Peak  Region,  by  Howbert ; 
Wild  Life  on  the  Plains,  by  Custer;  Knocking 
Round  the  Rockies,  by  Ingersoll? 

81.  What  is  the  derivation  of  the  word  Colorado? 

82.  In  what  year  and  for  what  purpose  did  Horace 
Greeley  visit  the  state? 

83.  In  what  way  is  his  interest  in  Colorado  commem¬ 
orated  ? 

84.  Trace  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

85.  What  important  city  of  Colorado  is  named  after 
a  man  who  killed  his  antagonist  in  a  duel  ? 

86.  Who  was  William  N.  Byers,  and  what  was  done 
by  him  in  a  literary  way? 

87.  Why  do  you  associate  the  following  persons  with 
Colorado:  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  Eugene  Field, 
Cy  Warman,  James  Barton  Adams,  and  Arthur 
Chapman  ? 
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88.  Name  two  noted  cartoonists,  and  three  distin¬ 
guished  painters  of  Colorado. 

89.  Name  and  give  locations  of  six  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  four  reformatory  or  penal 
institutions  of  the  state. 

90.  Name  ten  noted  living  Colorado  educators,  and 
the  positions  they  hold  in  the  educational  world. 

91.  What  is  each  of  the  following:  Mesa  Verde, 
Royal  Gorge,  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Sierra  Blanca, 
Cripple  Creek? 

92.  To  what  does  each  of  the  following  names  refer : 
The  Queen  City  of  the  Plains,  the  Pittsburgh  of 
the  West,  the  Cloud  City,  Little  London,  The 
Gate  City  of  the  Rocky  Mountains? 

93.  Discuss  the  state  flag,  the  state  flower,  the  state 
song,  the  state  tree,  the  state  seah 

94.  Explain  why  Colorado  is  noted  as  a  health¬ 
restoring  state. 

95.  Name  and  give  location  of  a  Colorado  glacier. 

96.  Why  is  Colorado  called  the  “Centennial  State”; 
the  “Switzerland  of  America”? 


CONCLUSION. 

This  little  book,  though  brief  in  form,  I  trust  has 
given  you  pleasure  in  its  review  of  Colorado,  with  its 
many  possessions  and  attractions,  and  that  you  have 
gleaned  some  valuable  information  from  its  scant 
pages.  May  it  prove  an  incentive  to  all  who  peruse  it 
to  deeper  admiration  and  love  for  Colorado’s  beauty, 
Colorado’s  wealth,  Colorado’s  lofty  peaks  that  pierce 
the  turquois  sky,  for  Colorado’s  clear  and  rushing 
streams,  for  Colorado’s  grandeur  of  scenery,  and  may 
you  never  cease  to  contemplate  and  revel  in  the  God- 
given  glories  that  lie  within  the  boundaries  of  this 
great  and  glorious  state  of  Colorado. 
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